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Rail Unificatien 


“feature might ‘not*be viewed with 


f , roblem of railroad consolidation has not | C: 


Based on Traffic 
‘Needs Is Advised 


Member of New England 

ommission Says Consoli- 

dation Should Be Founded 
On Careful Investigation 


Increase in Taxes 
For Maine Forecast 


Development of Maine as Nat- 
ural Channel for Canadian 
Commerce Through Its Sea- 
ports Is Advocated 


By Edward E. Chase 
Chairman, State of Maine Division of New 

England Governors’ Committee on Rail- 

road Consolidation. 

The Porter plan of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission represents an effort | 
on the part of the Commission to set} 
up a guide for the railroads in form- | 
ing consolidation plans which are likely | 
to be approved. The essential features | 
#itecting New England are the creation | 
(on paper) of five trunk lines in the 
Eastern district; the disposition to leave 
the Canadian-controlled roads as they 
are; the allocation of the Boston & Al-| 
bany to the New York Central, which 
now controls it; the extension of the 
New Haven southwestward to connec- 
tions with the proposed trunk lines; and, 
of special interest to Maine, the en- 
largement of the Boston & Maine to in- 
clude the Delaware & Hudson, afford- 
ing connection with trunk lines west of 
the Hudson River, and the- Maine Cen- 
tral, Bangor & Aroostook and Ogdens- | 
Pa & Lake Champlain division of the.| 





tland. e 
Increased Taxes 

One peculiar and striking feature is | 
that the consummation of the Boston & 
Maine plan would result in a great in- 
crease in the excise tax paid by rail- 
roads to the State of Maine. The 
peculiar nature of our law, which pro 
rates taxes on the basis of mileage, 
might result in an increase. of more | 
than $1,000,000 in State revenues. This.| 
ap- 
proval by the railroad companies, 

The formula for the solution of the 


en evolved. Indeed, there is no gen- 
eral agreement as to the exact nature of 
the problem, itself, and experts are at 
variance with the terms, factors and sta- 
a upon which the formula must be 
ased. 


n@ther or with the Interstate Commerce 


4: he railroads do not agree with one 
3 


‘ommission, and there is disagreement in 
the Commission itself. It is a time when 
enlightened self-interest: affords protec- 
tion and gains advantages. 


Study to Be Made 

It is fairly easy to state our local prob- 
lem, in terms of what Maine wants, but the 
answer will be stated in terms of what 
we can get. We can only hope to establish 
our position successfully by making a 
common cause with others upon some 
common ground. The governors of the New 
England States, recognizing the. oppor- 
tunity for united action in New England, 
have appointed a railroad committee to 
study the railroad situation with special 
attention to-the problem of consolida- 


- tion, in the hope that by this means there 


may be evolved a unity in public opinion 
in terms of what New England wants. 
t is because I am impressed by the 


one advantage of New England 


nity, provided that such unity can be 
established and maintained, that I ap- 
proach the problem of railroad consolida- 
tion from the New England standpoint. 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 4.] 


Cigarette Factories 
Are Active in China 


Good Demand for American 
Tobaceo Is Predicted 


Strong demand for cigarettes in China 
indicates continued good business for 
American exporters of tobacco to that 
country, according to information from 
the agricultural commissioner at Shang- 
hai, Paul O. Nyhus, to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, A. statement 


. issued Jan. 25 by the Department of 


+ 


Agriculture foHows in full text: 

Takings of American flue-cured to- 
bacco by China during the present 
(1929-30) season should be maintained 
at_a fairly high level, although possibly 
i Somewhat smaller volume than in the 
preceding season, according to a cable to 
the foreign service of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics from Agricul- 
tural Commissioner Paul O. Nyhus, at 
Shanghai. 

The total cigarette business in China 
during the last quarter of 1929 has prob- 
ably exceeded eny other period. The 
record volume of cigarette busizess, in 
spite of relatively high taxation and far 
from peaceful or\satisfactory conditions 
in the interior, is an evidence of the 
strong demand for cigarettes in China 
and is the most hopeful indication for 
continued good business in the future, 
provided that the political situation does 
not grow worse. 

Foreign cigarette factories continue 
very active operations and cigarettes are 
being thoroughly distributed in the in- 
terior by all available means of trans- 
portation. Tax collections by the con- 
solidated cigarette tax bureau at 
“Shanghai confirm the reports of a gt 

e 


Shanghai district. 
The extremely low silver exchange at 


fag rene of the cigarette factories in t 
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Radio Commission 
Plans Reallocation 


Proposed Changes Affecting 
About 40 Stations Expected 
To Improve Reception 


Changes in the assignments on ‘the air 


|of approximately 40 broadcasting sta- 


tions, with a view to improving reception 
by clearing up technical discrepancies 
in the present arrangement, are contem- 
plated by the Federal Radio Commission, 


it was stated orally at the Commission’s |° 


offices Jan, 25. 

Upon recommendation of its engineer- 
ing division, it was said, the Commission 
has renewed the broadcasting licenses of 
this group of stations, scattered through- 
out the country, for only a 30-day period, 
instead of the customary 90-day licens- 
ing period. The new licensing period be- 
gins Feb. 1, 

The- Commission is considering the ad- 
visability of making changes in fre- 
quency, power or hours of operation of 
a group of 24 of these stations. In the 
cases of 13 stations rearrangement. of 
their hours of operation is necessary be- 
cause of changes which have. occurred 
since the last licensing period began. 
Other stations were cited for violation 
of Commission regulations, and were 
granted renewals for only 30 days. 

A blanket extension of the licenses of 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


‘Limit on Individual 


Loans Under Federal 
Reserve Act Sought 


Proposed Amendment to 
Present Law Is Referred to 
The House Committee on 
Banking and Currency 


A proposal for amendment of the Fed- 
eral reserve act concerning limitation. of 


| loans permitted to any one individual is 


held in readiness for consideration by 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency pending action by the House 
to permit the Committee to meet during 
sessions of the House. A-resolution (H. 
Res, 128) to provide House consent ‘for 
sith meetings while the House is in 
qpsice, ititroduced by the “chairnian of 

Banking and Currency Committee, 
McFadden (Rep.), of 
anton, Pa., is awaiting action by the 
Committee on Rules, to which it was 
referred. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, through Chairman McFadden, 
is planning consideration of a major ee 
gram for the present session of n- 


Representative 


gress at the proposed meetings to be| 


held as soon as the House acts on the 
resolution. before the Rules Committee. 
The plan, according to Mr. McFadden, is 
to determine what the Committee shall 
take up in a consideration of amendments 
of the national banking laws. 
Purpose of Amendment 

The proposed amendment of the law re- 
specting limitation of individual loans is 
provided for in a resolution (H. R. 9046) 
introduced by Mr. McFadden on Jan. 23 
and referred back to his committee. It 


is intended, as explained in a létter to him | 


from the governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Roy A. Young, to amend the 
law in order “to make the limitations upon 
rediscounts for member banks conform 
more closely to the terms of section 
5200 of the Revised Statutes,” which sec- 
tion relates to the limitation of loans to 
any one individual. 

The full text of the resolution (H. R. 
9046) follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that the fourth 
paragraph of section 13 of the Federal 
reserve act, as amended (United States 
Code, title 12, section 345), be further 
amended to read as follows: 

“The aggregate of notes, drafts, and 
bills upon which any person, copartner- 
shin, association, or corporation is liable 
as maker, acceptor, indorser, drawer, or 
guarantor, rediscounted for any member 
bank, shall at no time exceed the amount 
for which such person, copartnership, as- 
sociation, or corporation may lawfully be- 
come liable to a national banking asso- 
ciation under the terms of section 5200 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended: 
Provided, however, that nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed*to change 
the character or class of paper now 


eligible for rediscount by Federal reserve 
banks.” ‘ 





| 
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possibility of 
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WASHINGTON, 


Farmers Advised. 
To Base Acreage 
On Price Outlook 


Reduction of Demand for 
Agricultural Products Be- 
low 1929 Level Predicted 
By Federal Agencies 


Improvement Shown 
In Credit Conditions 


Recommendation Against Larg- 
er Plantings of Corn and 
Cotton Made; Little Change 
Foreseen in Wheat Prices 


Farmers must plan their production 
this year, particularly in view of the out- 
look for prices of each product during the 
next marketing season, and must adjust 
expenditures carefully to maintain farm 
incomes, according to. the annual outlook 
report for 1930. prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. The: report was com- 
piled in cooperation with representatives 
of the agricultural colleges and extension 
services of 45 States, and the Federal 
Farm Board. An authorized summary 
of the report follows in full text: 3 

The domestic market may improve 
later in the year, but it is unlikely that 
the demand for farm products in the 
Summer and Fall of 1930 will be as good 
as during last Summer and Fall. The 
demand for some farm products alréady 
has been affected by the decline in indus- 
trial activity since last June. Butter, 
cotton, and wool have been noticeably 
affected, and apples, potatoes, and grains 
have failed thus far to make the usual 
seasonal price advances. 


Financing Outlook Improved 


The outlook for farm mortgage fi- 
nancing and for marketing, credit is 
more favorable tham a year ago. On 
the other hand the outlook. for produc- 
tion credit appears less satisfactory in 
most of the South. A somewhat larger 
supply of labor for farm work will be 
available probably. at slightly lower 
wages during the first half of the year. 


The. general price level for. farm mé@: 


chinery is expected to remain ‘about th 
-same-as during the last four years, while 
there is no evidence of an immédiate 
change in prices for fertilizers. 

There is little in the wheat situation 
in the United States and other countries 
at present to indicate that prices for, the 
1930 crop of the United States will be 
much different from these prevailing for 
the 1929 crop, unless Fall-sown wheat 
suffers severe Wintér damage or the 
Spring wheat acreage is reduced. 

Higher Yields Expected 

World stocks will be somewhat lower 
on, July 1, 1930, from a. year earlier, 
but the world acreage will probably not 
be materially changed and yields per 


|acre are not likely to be so low as in 
| 1929, when they were below average. 


An increased corn crop would yield a 
lower price than in 1929 in view of the 
lower feeding require- 
ments. 

The acreage and production of cotton 
in the last five years, excepting 1927, 
have been at comparatively high levels. 
It seems certain that any increase at 
present would be unwise. 

Hog prices in 1930 are expected to av- 
erage at least as high as in 1929, and 
possibly higher. A reduction in slaugh- 
ter supplies is indicated, but this’ prob- 
ably will be partially vffset by a decrease 
in foreign and domestic demand for hog 
products. Pury 
Beef Prices Tend Downward 

Beef cattle raisers who contemplate 
expanding production are faced with. a 
general tendency to increase the number 
of cattle and with a downward trend in 
prices over the next decade, 

The underlying dairy situation is not 
as bad as would appear from present 
butter prices, but unless dairy herds are 
closely culled and more heifers sent to 
slaughter there will be a further in- 
crease in the size of dairy herds in 1931 
and 1932. 

The high point in the expansion of the 
sheep industry has been reached and it 
is unlikely. that prices for sheep and 
lambs can be maintained at the high 
levels of the last three or four years. 
Some reduction in world wool produc- 
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Secret Sessions at Conference 


On Naval Reduction Opposed 


Appeal of Gasoline 
Tax to Be Dropped 
; ee 


. Illinois to Have Access to 
$12,500,000 Fund | 
© 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Jan, 25 
CCORDING to an oral state. 
ment made Jan. 25 at the at- 
torney general’s office, the Me- 
Henry County Oil Company has 
assured the attorney genera] that 
it will drop the appeal pending 
.in the supreme court of the State 
attacking the validity of the 1929 

three-cent gasoline tax law. 

It was explained that the dis- 
missal will release about. $12.500.- 
000 collected since Aug. 1, 1929, 
when the law -went into effect, for 
use this year in State and county 
road building. 





+ 
Senator, McKellar Says Peo- 


ple Are Entitled te Know 
Of Negotiations 


A protest against holding the con- 
ference on naval disarmament, now in 
session at London, in secret, was vbiced 
in the Senate Jan. 25 by Senator Me- 
Kellar (Dem.), of. Tennessee. 

“I note in the papers that the dis- 
armament conference in London has 
otemes the system of secrecy in its ‘delib- 
erations,” said Mr. McKellar. “In my 
judgment this-is a great mistake. It will 
be recalled that the deliberations between 
President Hoover and Mr, MacDonald, 
when the latter was here, were secret 
and the public has never been taken into 
their confidence, apparently, on either 
side of the water. Great questions like 
these should not be settled by govern- 
‘mental agents in secret. The people of 
the two countries are ‘entitled to know 
what is goins on when their vital inter. 
ests are being contracted about. 

“I want to take this occasion earnestly 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 
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Draft of Capital 
In War Is Asked 


vy 

Mr. Dill Offers Plan to 

Amend Constitution 

v 

A CONSTITUTIONAL amend- 

ment empowering Congress to 
draft private property, as well as 
men, in time of war, is proposed in 
a resolution (S. J. Res. 128) intro- 
duced in the Senate Jan. 25 by 
Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsy!l- 
vania, chairman of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, is author 
of a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) 
pending on the Senate legislative 
calendar for a commision to study 
the feasibility of the plan of draft- 
ing capital. When the calendar was 
recently under consideration, Mr. 
Dill blocked passage of the resolu- 
tion, saying at the time that it was 
useless unless the Constitution be 
amended. 


Substitute Is Sought 
For Jadwin Plan of 
Controlling Floods 


House Committee Suggests 
Change in Plans to Avoid 
Purchase of Considerable 
Land in River States 


Representative Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, 
Ill., chairman of the House Committee 
on Flood Control, after a conference 
with President Hoover Jan. 25, an- 
nounted that he had presented views re- 
garding engineering features of the so- 
called Jadwin plan in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The full text of his statement follows: 


I had a conference with the President 
this morning in regard to the Mississippi 
flood control situation and told him that 
the Flood Control Committee of the 
House is going to hold hearings in re- 
gard to changing certain engineering 

tures of the Jadwin. plan; that the 
peGple of the various sections are dis- 

ed and. dlaim that_they. willbe: in 
‘worse condition, from a-flood standpoint, 
after the Jadwin plan is in effect than 
they are at the present time, and that 
they claim that the plan is not only 
wrong from an engineering standpoint 
but needlessly destroys many thousands 
of acres of valuable farm land. 


Change Is Necessary 

The recent ruling of the Federal court 
that the land or flowage. rights must 
be acquired by the United States before 
the Army can proceed with the flood 
control project makes either a change 
in‘ the engineering plans necessary or 
will require the appropriation of several 
hundred millions of dollars more if the 
present prices of land asked are sus- 
tained in court. 


The people of Missouri object to the | 


taking of 5 miles of their property for 
a floodway to protect Cairo, Ill., and 
claim that even with the destruction of 
their land the City of Cairo will not be 
adequately protected. The Committee 
will be glad to hear of any substitute 
for the Jadwin engineering plan that will 
not require so much land to be taken in 
Missouri for a floodway and yet. give 
the City of Cairo adequate protection. 

The people of Arkansas and Louisiana 
object to the Jadwin fuse plug levees and 
say that the floodways are needlessly 
wide, averaging 13 miles in width; and 
that the Jadwin plan floods land that 
was never flooded before and that in- 
stead of a natural flood of ordinary pro- 
portions an artificial one of greater pro- 
portion is to be forced down upon them. 

Plan Is Submitted 

The Committee will consider any engi- 
neering plan that will do away with 
the fuse plug levees and narrow the 
floodways, yet be sufficient to divert 
enough water from the main channel 
of the Mississippi River to prevent 
breaks in the levees. 

The State of Louisiana by its governor, 
Huey P. Long, has submitted a flood 
control plan for the lower Mississippi 
Valley and the Altchafalaya basin, pre- 
pared by the board of State engineers of 


the State of Louisiana, which will be | 


given careful study by the Committee 


to see if certain portions of the engi- | 


‘Government Aviation School 


To Be Inaugurated by 


neefing plans can be substituted to an 
advantage over those’ provided for in 
the present law. 


Fund for Extension 


Of Air Mail Is Asked 


Lines to South America Needed, 
President Is Told 


President Hoover was asked Jan. 25 
by O. K.’ Davis, of New York, secretary 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
to use his influence to have included in 
the general deficiency appropriation bill 
an item of $1,500,000 for the expansion 
of air mail service to east coast points 
in South America. 

The proposed appropriation, Mr. Davis 
said, was recommended by the Post- 
master Gengral, Walter F. Brown, but 
the Bureau of the Budget eliminated it. 
At the direction of the President the 
item was restored in the budget esti- 
mates, but the House Committee on 
Appropriations failed to include the item 
in the Post Office Department bill, Mr. 
Davis said. 

“The expansion of the air mai! service 
to South America which would be pro- 
vided for by the proposed appropriation 
is of tremendous importance to the busi- 
ness interests of the country,” Mr. Davis 
said. He added that the President’ was 


‘sympathetically inclined toward his plea. 
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interest in the progress of 


CAREFUL and extended ¥eport 
of constitutional government | 
gratifying to 
people and to all who take an 
itical 
mee and the cause of true liberty.” 
—James Madison, 
President of the United States, 
1809—1817 
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State Licenses _|Disearded Vessels Benefitto Public 


Advocated for 
Stock Brokers 


Attorney General of New 
York Would Classify Such 


Dealers With Real Estate 
And Insurance 


Protection of Public 
Is Called Inadequate) 


Regardless of! 


Character or Assets, Is Said’ 
To Have Power to Sell Secu- 
rities in State 


By Hamilton Ward 
Attorney General, State of New York 
The licensing of stock brokers and | 
salesmen in the same way that real es- | 


tate brokers and salesmen, and insurance 
brokers and salesmen are now licensed 
is advocated by this department. 

On becoming attorney general on Jan. 
1, 1929, the writer was charged with the 
duty of enforcing the so-called Martin 
law, which is supposed to be an act to 
prevent “fraudulent practice in respect 
to stocks, bonds and other securities and 
commodities.” This act gives the at- 
torney general power to investigate’ into 
the sale of questionable securities, and 
in case fraudulent representations are 
found to be made, or that frauds have 
been, or are about to be committed, ap- 
plication may be made to the court re- 
straining the wrongdoer. 

Receivers also. may be appointed for 
the wrongdoer’s property and certain 
criminal prosecutions may be conducted. 
Just how the attorney general is te dis- 
cover in advance who is going to per- 
petrate fraud is not made clear in the act. 


@ Numerous Exceptions 


A dealer selling some types of securi- 
ties must file a notice with the Depart- 
ment of State and have the, same pub- 
lished in the State paper, givi the 
name of the dealer, his business ress, 
the name of the security and the name 
and address of the issuers of the ses, 
curity. Zs ; or, agente ea 
Among the many Exceptions art “sq. 
curities which are listed on any exchange. 

I do not know how many million shares 
of securities are sold every day in the 
State of New York, but the New York 
Stock Exchange has had*many days run- 
ning over 5,000,000 shares, and apart 
from the provision about the filing of the 
notice, anyone, alien or citizen, honest 
or dishonest, may sell securities in the 
State of New York where the best mar- 
ket is afforded. It is also good business 
for the State because last year the stock 
transfer tax ran over $40,000,000. 


The notice is not required to state any- | 
thing about the character of the security 
or the assets behind it and the matter is 
left entirely open to the oral represen- 
tation of the salesman. 


Protection Against Fraud 

To police the State of New York and 
to protect its 11,000,000 people from 
frauds in the sale of securities, the legis- 
lature avpropriatey about $200,000 a 
year. With this thoney I maintain an 
office with about 35: employes in New 
York City, one in Buffalo with four em- 
ployes, one in Rochester with two em- 
ployes, one in Albany with two employes 
and one efiploye located in Binghamton, | 
Syracuse and Auburn, respectively. | 


When a doubtful issue of stocks or 
bonds is advertised and sought to be. sold 
in the ordinary course of business, we 
are able to learn about it and make 
proper inquiry, and if necessary, enjoin 
its sale and in this way a good deal of 
money is saved the investing public, 


But the Martin Law is no protection 
against the common thief who claims to 
be a broker or salesman and deals in 
worthless securities, or, what is more 
dangerous, gilt-edged securities. The 
business has a technique of its own. 
From the petty’ grafter who follows up| 
the records of the Surrogate’s Court | 
and sells wholly unsophisticated people, | 
who have just come into a little money, | 
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. Exceed New Ships 


Lost and Discontinued Tonnage 
Exceeded Construction 
Last Year 


There were more American merchant 


ships, of the over 100 gross tonnage | 


class, lost and abandoned during the 
year just ended than were built, in ship- 
yards in this country during the same 
period, according to information com- 

iled and made available Jan. 25 by 

arry E. Rieseberg, Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Department of Commerce. This 
fact also was true during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929, he said. 

In this class, there were built during 
1929 a total of 217 vessels, divided into 
the following classes: 
85; barges, 155; and yachts, 27. 
dition to these there were built many 
vessels of all types smaller than 100 
gross tons. The largest merchant ship 
builé during the year was the “Penn- 
sylvania,” whose tonnage was 20,526, it 
Was pointed out. 
were built at Bath, Me., and Newport 
News, Va., the one built at the former 


place being 1,333 tons and the other 1,-| 


300 tons. 

- The number of ships lost and aban- 
doned during the year totaled approxi- 
*! mately 280, including vessels of all types 


Merchant ships, | 
In ad- | 


The largest yachts | 


Called Criterion: 


| Of Radio Control 


Mr. Lafount Says Recent De- 
| cisions of Courts Provide 
| Basis Upon Which to De- 
| velop Regulation 


Maintenance Urged 
Of Economic Value 


Possibilities as Public Facility 
Have Been Only Superfi- 
cially Explored, Member of 
Commission Asserts 


By Harold A. Lafount 

| Member of the Federal Radio Commission 
| Radio still in its infancy, nevertheless, 
| recently has given us some indications of 
| what to expect when it reaches maturity. 
|In the first place Congress has very 
| wisely recognized the principle of public 





jcently met in Tulsa, it is recited. 


| regulation and has advanced the Federal 
| Radio Commission from the doubtful 
| Status it has occupied in recent years to 
| one of accredited standing as a govern- 
mental agency. 

Of scarcely less importance has been 
a series of recent court decisions out 
of which has come the fundamental rule 


Further Reduction 
. Of Oil Production that the public interest in radio is para 
| mount, and that no one has vested rights 


Asked in Oklahoma: * * « 


| 
Basic Development 
le = oo are basic, They 
2.6 ° urnish for the first time a foundation 
Petition Filed by Operators jon which we may build a structure 
With State Commission + once recognizing the public interest 


. |in radio as a social and educational 
Follows Recent Drop in. institution while at the same time giving 


z ~ |considerate attention to the legitimat 

Price of Crude Petroleum claims of a great industrial and a 
| mercial enterprise. 

State of Oklahoma: | It is not difficult’ to discuss in pretty 
Oklahoma City, Jan. 25. | platitudes the public aspects of radio, 
Further reduction of oil production is| But we must not ignore the fact that 
in a petition filed by operators | it has required costly technical and busi« 

the corporation commission Jan. 22, | ness services and millions expended:i 
following reductions in crude oil prices | material and equipment to (bring radig 
ently. to a stage where its value as a publig 
-The petition was filed by Wirt Frank- | institution was recognized. : 
» Oklahoma: City oil operator, with the 
it oft other operators whd re- 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


; d value of this investment. _M 

The petition asks the commission to} we must give thought to radio as a pub« 
issue a further order restricting the Ok-| lic facility whose possibilities are only 
lahoma City field to 25 per cent of its/ thus far superficially éxplored. 
total production, with the wells being in Rapid Development 
four classes and each class being per- No modern enterprise has suffered such 
mitted to open for three days out of each | poignant growing pains as radio. How- 
12-day period. ever, it only requires an examination of 

Restricts Wildcat Area its brief but amazing history to com- 

Wildcat areas would be restricted 75| prehend the reasons for this. In. less 
per cent of their total for a period of 60| than 10 years radio has advanced from 
days, wells in the East Earlsboro pool} the laboratory to. the commercial status 
would be permitted to flow only 33 1/3 | of mass production and mass distribution. 
per cent of their total capacity, while all| So rapid has been this development that 
other flush fields, including Greater | unlike the motor car and other great 
Seminole, St. Louis-Pearson, Asher, Al-| practical inventions, radio has never suf- 
len Dome and Logan County, would be |fered a pause during which it was 
curtailed to 30 per cent of capacity. [earees a luxurv beyond the reach of the 

This is the most drastic revision of | average home. In some form it has been 
thé proration program ever attempted in| within the reach of the American home 
the mid-continent field, it was stated at | from the day it stepped out of the labo- 
the office of the commission. | ratory. — ; 

The commission last December, on peti-| . A review of its commercial history dis- 
tion of Mr. Franklin and others, issued Closes naturally a similar record. Only 
a proration order effective Jan. 1 calling | eight years ago the Government was still 
for curtailment as follows: 20 per cent | dealing with radio as a device for com- 
fora period of three months in Logan | Munications. Forecasts of its commercial 
County, Greater Seminole district, Allen | '™portance were vague and halting. Then 
Dome, Sasakwa, and the St. Louis-Pear-| Within a brief span broadcasting stas 
son and Asher areas; 40 per cent in the | tions increased from 3 to 300, radio sales 
Oklahoma City and East Earlboro pools | leaped sare cee a few millions to 
during January and February and 50 | hundreds of millions, and the country 
per cent during March. found’ itself possessed of a new facility 

with possibilities beyond quick appraisal 
and one which was already working radi- 
cal changes in the life of our people. 

Whenever a'new human want appears 
and science and industry enter into al- 
liance to satisfy it, there follows always 





State of California: 
San Francisco, Jan. 25. 

The total of, new oil wells started this 
year up to Jan. 18 is 36, as compared | 
with 80 at the same date last year, ac- 
cording to the weekly report on oil-field 
operations issued ‘by the. State division | 
of gas and oil. 

For the week ended Jan. 18, 10 new) 
wells were started, as compared with 13 | 
during the previous week, the report 
says. There were 9 abandonments dur- 
ing the -week covered by the report, com- 
pared with 12 the previous week. Total | 
abandonments for the year numbered | 
24. There were 24 abandonments to the 
same date last year. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


Mrs. Willebrandt 
Declines to Testify 


Refuses Invitation to Give Pro- 
hibition Views 





Three-year Course to Cover) 
All Phases of Aeronauti- 
cal Science ' 


France will establish a government 
school of aeronautics, teaching the tech- 
nique and also the industrial and ex- 
ploitation phases of air navigation, ac- 
cording to a statement Jan. 25 by the 


Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 


Two classes of students will be ac- 
cepted—student-engineers and student- 
titularies, the latter upon examination. 
Certain officers, certain Government em- 
ployes and graduates from the higher 
schools will admitted without exami- 
nation. The cost of tuition will be fixed 
later by a ministerial decree. .The cur- 
riculum will comprise all studies cover- 
ing the aeronautical technique, aeronau- 
tical exploitation, It will require three 
years to complete the course. English, 
German, Italian and Spanish will be 
taught, from which the student will 
‘choose two, one of the two being either 
English or German. 

The first. competitive examination will 
take place either.in May or June,.1930. 





Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, for- 
mer Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of prohibition enforcement, in a 
letter made public by Representative 
Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid City, S 
Dak., chairman of the House Committee 
on Expenditures, on Jan. 25, declined ‘an 
invitation to appear before that Com- 
|mittee in connection with the proposed 
| transfer of prohibition enforcement from 


Mexico Reduces. |the Treasury to the Department of 


$ , Justice, 
Réte on Air Mail | 


She said she is no longer in contact 
vv 


|with the prohibition question and that 
out of courtesy to those in charge of 
Charge on All' Classes Is 
Cut to 10-cent Basis 


enforcement, she would prefer the Com- 
Vv . 


mittee to hear other views. 
Chairman Williamson af the same time 
A REDUCTION in Mexiean air 
mail rates has been announced 


made public a statement that her views 

are well-known to the public and that 
while she is as much interested as ever 
in prohibition enforcement, she feels the 

by the Mexican post office depart- 

ment, according to information re- 

ceived Jan. 25 from Vice Consul 

William B. Douglass, Chihuahua, 


prohibition officials are the ones to be 
Mexico, by the Department of Com- 


France 





consulted in reference to the pending 
Williamson bill (H. R. 8574) for the pro- 
hibition enforcement transfer. 
The letter of Mrs. Willebrandt grew 
|out of the demand of Representative 
Schafer (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., a 
merce. moet = the Coren that Mrs. 
Mail, irrespective of class or illebrandt appear to make recommen- 
route, shall be carried by air to || dations on the subject, and the adoption 
points in Mexico or in the United of a pncengeness Me agyy for that pur- 
States for 20 centavos (approxi- BOSE SPONSORCG “DY RIM. : 
mately 10 cents) for every ieccene The full text of Mrs, Willebrandt's 
or fraction thereof, it. is stated. letter to Mr. Williamson follows: s 
This is @ reduction of 15 centavos || ,,\' juve Jist received your the Gome 4 
per 20 grama. mittee resolution as follows: ok 
Geound by Department of Com- “ ask unanimous consent that the 
merce, . 
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quiry to Define 


Tntoxicating Ratio 
_ Of Alcohol Urged 


‘Mr. Dyer Asks President to 
~ Have Commission on Law 
..« Observance Pass on 3 Per 


an 


- Cent Beer 


er 
"President Hoover was urged, Jan. 25, 
Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
uis, Mo., who conferred with him at 
the White House, to direct the National 
mmission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement to study the advisability of 
hanging the. present prohibition law so 
as to permit the manufacture and sale of 
heverages containing not more. than 3 
per cent of alcohol, 
~ In a statement issued following his 
conference with the President, Represent- 
“ative Dyer expressed the opinion that the 
Commission would undoubtedly. report 
that such a modification of the Volstead 
Act as he proposes would. make the en- 
forcement of the prohibition law as a 
whole more effective. He suggested 
upling a provision for 3 per cent alco- 
folie beverages with the enforcement 
measures recently sent to Congress by 
the President on the recommendation of 
the Commission, 


; Origin of Ratio in Law 

Representative Dyer’s statement, in 
full text, follows: 

The Eighteenth Amendment prohibits 
the manufacture, sale, etc., of intoxicat- 
ing liquors- for beverage purposes. It 
has long been recognized by physiological 
‘Ruthorities, students of prohibition and 
ether authorities, that the provision in 
the national prohibition act treating as 
intoxicating all beverages containing one- 
half per cent or more of alcohol places 
the limit well below the intoxicating-in- 
fact point. 

For instance, Wayne B. Wheeler, when 
national superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, stated frankly, before a 
legislative committee at Albany, N. Y., 
that the half per cent was substantially 
below the point where beverages become 
intoxicating an occount of alcoholic con- 
tent. He explained that the reason for 
using this figure in the original na- 
tional prohibition act was that a number 
of§ State prohibition laws, prior to the 
Eighteenth Amendment, had used that 
figure, that figure having originally been 
adopted in the States because the Na- 
tional Government, under the internal 
Yevenue laws, treated any malt liquor as 
Subject to tax if it contained one-half 
per cent or more of alcohol. 


3 Per Cent Nonintoxicating 


.. Dr. Hobart A. Hare, dean of Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, and one 
of the world’s foremost physiologists, 
has stated that 3 per cent of alcohol 
by weight is nonintoxicating in fact and 
that the intoxicating limit is some place 
beyond that figure. 
--rA large amount of the difficulty under 
) the. national prohibition act is due ‘to 
_Bllicit brewing of poorly-nmiade beer of 
‘the ale character, which, on account of 
its quick’manufacture without adeqzste 
paratus or fermentation control, is of 
thigh alcoholic content. The same is true 
‘of home brewing, by which a poor qual- 
ty of malt liquor is secured, of high 


f 
eG. 








salcoholic content, through amateur meth- | Secret Sessions Oppose d 


Sods of manufacture in the home. 


3 Advantages of Increase 
* The benefit of increasing the limit of 
Salcoholic content, within the nonintoxi- 
«cating range, would be three-fold: First, 
degitimate manufacture of such a bever- 
@ge would be possible without dealcohol- 
4zing the naturally malted and fermented 
‘beverage. A sound product of nonin- 
oxicating alcoholic content could be pro- 


‘duced by scientific and sanitary mechani-| 


Fal processes. Secondly, the availability 
of this nonintoxicating beverage of 
healthful and palatable quality would 
g@liminate the present illegal but wide- 
#pread practices of home brewing, alley 
‘brewing and brewing in plants formerly 
Dreweries and now illegally operated. 
Thirdly, it would reduce the field of en- 
forcement and enable the National Gov- 
#rnment to pay more attention to prose- 
‘cution of hard liquor violations. 


. Submission to Reasonable Laws 


« There is every reason to anticipate 
that, if the people were enabled to se- 
Ture these nonintoxicating ‘beverages in 
compliance with law and in consonance 
with actual prohibition of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, respecting liquors intoxi- 
«cating in fact, the public would be more 
Pmenable to the prohibition enactment. 
e ‘The Wickersham Commission, dealing 
‘vith law enforcement and crime, would 
iundoubtedly report to the President and 
ato Congress that beverages containing 
.not more than 3 per cent of alcohol are 
Monintoxicating in fact, and very pos- 
sibly would express the conclusion that 
f®uch a change in the law to make the 
étatute more nearly conform to the ac- 
tuai prohibition of the Eighteenth 
‘Amendment in this regard would reduce 
he problem of prohibition enforcement 
and, protanto, make the enforcement of 
the law as a whole, in the general field 
of its proper operation against intoxi- 
cating liquors, the more effective. 


. Solution of Problem 


¢ There exists the possibility of the se- 
goring, through the President or direct 
rom the Commission by Congress, of an 
expression in this regard, and if a pro- 
Vision thus correcting the law were cou- 
pled with enforcement measures now 
nding, such as the proposed revision 
Ferarding jury trials, the two coupled 
ogether would so revise the law as to 
“reduce the problem of enforcement” and 
make that part of the problem which 
would remaim the more easily to be 
reated in judicial proceedings, 
« The suggestion herein comes down to 
the proposition of asking the Wickersham 
ommission: First, what is the intoxi- 
ating point that could be tolerated in 
full compliance with the constitutional 
prohibition of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ent; and, secondly, whether such ad- 
ustment of the national prohibition act 
conform with the constitutional pro- 
ibition would be a benefit 
prohibition enforcement. 
* My views, as expressed in this memo- 
fandum, come from many years experi- 
es on the Judiciary Committee of the 


in actual 


ouse, during which time the prohibition 
mendment, 
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| cluded and from which the public is ex-| 
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ThplGangress oft 
United States 


Proceedings of January 25, 1930 
The Senate 


WHEN the Senate opened at 11 a. + GENATOR GEORGE (Dem.), of 
m., Jan. 25, Senators from both Georgia, in announcing the death, 
sides of the chamber felicitated Vice | Jan. 24, of Mrs, Rebecca L, Felton, 
President Curtis on the occasion of | only woman ever to sit in the Senate, 
his birthday. P a e briefly concerning the accom- 
plishments of Mrs. Felton. ) 






The speakers were: Senators Blease 

Dem.), of South Carolina; Copeland Senator Copeland. opened debate on 
Theta New York; Ashurst(Dem.), | the tariff bill. (Detailed discussion | 
of Arizona; Moses (Rep.), of. New | Mm page 2.) 


Hampshire; Dill (Dem.), of Washing- Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 


ton; Allen (Rep.),.of. Kansas; Fess | Proposed an amendment to the para- 
(Rep.), of Ohio; Heflin (Dem.), of ea senting to carillons, later modi- 
Alabama; Robsion (Rep.), of Ken- ying it. The modified amendment 


was adopted. 


> diana. 
tucky, and Watson (Rep.), of Indiana oD eeedte Meeen Whe Miia susan 


The Vice President spoke briefly; 


: ing the passage of a bill was received. 
eens the Senate for the re- Vartess Committee amendment in 
memprance. a the free list of the tariff bill were 


onpsyret, 

enator Couzens (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, proposed an amendment to the 
paragraph relating to exemption of 
duty payments by tourists returning 
| from abroad. 


PON request of Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the 

Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
nomination of Abraham C. Ratshesky, 
of Massachusetts, as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Czechoslovakia, was confirmed. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, spoke opposing secret sessions 
of the naval conference in London. 
(Details on page 1.) : 

Various measures were introduced, 
including a proposed amendment to 
the. Constitution offered by Senator | 
Dill. (Details on page 1.) 
Senator Smoot (Rep.),. of Utah, 
chairman of the Finance. Committee, 
announced that he would ask for con- 
sideration, Jan. 27, of the paragraph 
in the tariff bill (H. R, 2667) relating 
to rayon filaments. 


a 


THE SENATE accepted a substitute 
to the Couzens amendment offered 
by Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, which would permit residents to 


once every 30 days. A motion to re- 
move the exemption entirely was re- 
jected. 

Amendments. relating to stained- 
glass windows and antiques were acted 
upon. 

The Senate recessed at 2:45 p: m., 
on motion of Senator Harris, out of 
respect to Mrs. Felton, until 11 a. m. 
Jan, 27, 








The House of Representatives 


THE HOUSE met at noon,. Jan. 25. + instead of enlarging the powers of 
After the chaplain’s przyer the | United States commissioners, a better 
journal was read, way to relieve congestion of the Fed- 
Representative Shreve (Rep.), of eral courts would be by transfer of 
Erie, Pa., chairman of the appropria- | ¢@S€S of casual violators from the Fed- 
tions subcommittee in charge, called eral to State courts. He said this would 
up the four-department bill (H. R. help to solve the congestion problem 
8960) for continuance of general de- on aid in prohibition enforcement. 
hate. ther Members spoke on a variety 


- f subjects under the latitude per- 
Representative Ackerman (Rep.), of *. : 
Plainfield, N. J., a majority member of mitted im general * pote 
the Committee on Appropriations, 
discussed the activities of the Bureau EPRESENTATIVE McKEOWN 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of (Dem.), of Ada, Okla., discussed 
the Bureau of Standards and other | what he said is the decreasing popula- 
bureaus and offices of the Department | tion o: Alaska. He said that agricul- 
of Commerce. a Gore - not fostered, and that 
Commenting on the greater use of | the day of the pioneer is gone. ; 
automobiles in the United States than The prosperity of Alaska, he said, 
in any other country, he said that, at | depends on American touristsgbecom-- 
at recent meeting in France, it was | img conscious of the fact that “Alaska 
stated that possession of an automo- | holds all the beauties of the Swiss Alps 
bile is, in France, “a privilege,” in | 2nd that fishing there is as enjoyable 
Germany “a means of domination,” in | #8 anywhere that sport is found, and 
Italy “a luxury,” in England “a dis- learning to enjoy their summer vaca- 
play of comfort” and in the United | tions there instead of going to Europe. 


“ ity ” Delegate Sutherland (Rep.), of Ju- 
States “a matter * current utility. neau, Alaska, discussed the fishery sit- 


' Rp uation in Alaska, arid what he régarded 
REPRESENTATIVE RUTHERFPO ag discrimination against Alaskans in 
(Dem.) of Forsyth, Ga., favered their’ own: Territory under the re- 
liberalized soldiers’ compensation laws. | straints of the present law. 
Representative Cox (Dem.), of Ca- The Committee rose without action 
milla, Ga., urged clarification of laws 


| on the bill. 
relating to procedure against ‘Federal The House* adjourned at 3:50 p. m: 
prohibition agents. He said that, 


until noon Jan. 27. 
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Citizenship Granted 
To 15,326 in Month 


Italians Lead in Number Nat- 
uralized With 2,979 


At London Conference 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
to commend Senators Robinson and Reed | 
for their stand in favor of having open 
segsions. Of all international covenants 


this particular one should’ be open and| Aliens*numbering 15,326 became natu- 
openly arrived at. The very fact that | ralized citizens of the United States dur- 
the conference holds secret meetings,! ing November of last year, according to 
from which the newspaper men. are ex-|2 table just sent to the Secretary of 
*-.,| Labor by Raymond F, Crist, commis- 
Italy furnished 
more citizens than any other country, 
with 2,979. : 
More aliens were naturalized in New 
“The conference had better take the | Fork een gh Rig Ay a bet 
advice of Senators Robinson and Reed| W@S. 4,990. “iinols, with 2,010; 4 ennsyl- 
and have open sessions. Why should the Califa with 1,957; Ohio, with 1,447, and 
people be excluded from any knowledge ee with 745, followed in that 
oe ow , ; ‘ 
ee tee an, i Following is a summary of aliens nat- 





: ; : | si lization. 
cluded, is enough to raise a doubt in the| steer of naturalization 


minds. of all fair-minded citizens as to| 
the propriety of such action. 


; . lized according to the land of their 
ference to put through their own will | U2 o 2 
and then drive it through without re- mativily, 26 shown in the table: 
Australia, 10; Canada, 567; England, 
659; Ireland, 628; Scotland, 445; Wales, 
44; other countries of the British Em- 
pire, 193; total for British Empire, 


“Why should the people’s business be 
conducted in private in this conference 


Plans Outlined 


exercise the right of tourist exemption | ditional curricula or methods or both. 


a 
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To Expand Study | 
Of ‘School Work 
Neuzentotion. ot. Fueagate te 


Mechanical Age Is Sug- 
gested by Educator 





While the Senate continues to concén- 
trate on the tariff revision bill (H. R. 
2667), the House leadership has adopted 
ap am for the week of Jan. 27 con- 
templating enactment of the ae four 
Department appropriation ill ¢ R. 
8960), some judiciary legislation, a $23,- 
000,000 bill for the George Washington 
memorial parkway ahd a bill for inclu- 
sion of cooking compounds in the Fed- 
eral oleomargarine law. 

The major Committee amendments re- 
maiging to be disposed of by the Senate 
in the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) relate to 
the application of American valuation to 
the chemical schedule and rayon _fila- 
ments. Senator Smoot (Rep.),,of Utah, 
Finance Committee chairman, has served 
= that he will call up the rayon item 

an. 27. 


Under Senate procedure, after action 
on Committee amendmen 3, the first rate 
schedule, that on chemiéals, will be-re- 
turned to, and the 15 rate schedules and 
free list will again be considered in order 
for individual amendments offered from 





By William John Cooper 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Department of the Interior 

Can we formulate an educational pro- 
gram for a civilization in which radical 
change may occur at any time, which is 
speeded up to high pitch, which by use 
of power and machines is removing from 
the backs of men the burden of weary 
toil, and yet which makes for standard- 
ized products and which measures its 
progress in terms of dollars and cents? 

I suggest as major lines of attack on 
such a problem the following procedures: 

First.—That we ascertain as fully as 
possible those respects in which present- 
day schools are meeting satisfactorily the 
ee. ey ee ale egy : the floor. 

econd.—That we define as clearly as J 
possible the respects in which our schools House Program Outlined 


have failed to meet satisfactorily the| By Representative Snell 


problems of this generation. Tin Sonne 
pee : program for the week was 
Third.—That we study objectively the outlined, Jan. 25, by Representative Snell 


results obtained in schools, including , 
A ~| (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., chairman of 
colleges, which have departed from tra the Committee: oh Riles, Who stated 


Needs Are Outlined orally: : 

Fourth—That ‘we catalogue the in-| “We are going to continue considera- 
adequacies or deficiencies in our present} tion of the appropriation bill for the 
society, taking for study those upon] Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
which our leading thinkers ate in sub-| merce and Labor (H. R. 8960) all day 
stantial agreement; that we hunt for|/Jan. 27 and probably part of Jan. 28. 
the factors. responsible for these de-| That bill may pass on Jan. 27, but if 
ficiencies, estimate the social _ effects| not, surely on Jan. 28, On Jan. 29, the 
likely to result if they aré not remedied,| House will take up several measures 
and the possibilities of.eliminating them | from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
or offsetting them through education, “The Cramton bill (H. R. 26) for the 

The studies needed if the problem is to} George Washington memorial parkway, 
be approached in this manner are merely|along the Potomac River, from Mount 
begun. This fact indicates the first step| Vernon and Fort Washington to Great 
in setting up the educational system for | Falls, and for a comprehensive park sys- 


[Senate to Continue Tariff Debate: 
“House to Pass Another Supply Bill 


the new America. This absence of ob- 
jective data and the short time at my 


gestions, or prophecies if you will, be 
brief. 

What are the assets and liabilities of 
the present schools judged from the 
scanty data available? Judged by ar- 
ticles in popular magazines, a stranger 
would conclude that there are no assets, 
but I believe there are many. If we 
think first of collegiate and professional 
education, one is impressed with the gen- 
eral success of American engineers. 

They seem to be adequately trained 
not only to cope with gigantic and un- 
precedented tasks in mining, railroading, 
electrical development, highway building, 
automobile and aircraft manufacture, 
and structural work of many varieties 
in the development of our own continent, 
but their services are also in demand 
abroad. At the same time it must be 
eonceded that American colleges have 
not turned out men able to meet success- 
fully the economic and social problems 
of this generation, and, judged by old- 
world standards of culture and refine- 
ment, the .products of our institutions 
are below par. 

Condition Is Recognized 

On the secondary school level of edu- 
cation the situation is even less clear. 
The high percentage of the eligible age 
groups in school is the wonder of the 
world and many of our uwn people ask 
what the purpose is and what the out- 
come is likely to be. 

The college officials tell us that these 
schools do not prepare students for col- 
lege satisfactorily and many employers 
express dissatisfaction with the product 
they obtain from vocational courses. 
| Whether the increased enrollments in 
these schools have led to a general lower- 
ing of standards or to less attention to a 
chosen few we do not really know. We 
have made extensive changes in these 
schools largely in.the addition of newer 
courses, especially in trade. training, in 
preparation for office service and in home 
economics. ° 

And there have aiso been, especially in 
the larger cities, administrative reergan- 


ization into junior and senior high 
schools, part-time or continuations 
schools, and a few distinct trade 
schools. A general recognition of the 


chaotic state of secondary education in 
this country led to a demand for a na- 
tion-wide survey of the field. Congress 
has appropriated $225,000 for a study to 
extend over three years. From it should 


come an estimate of the liabilities and 
assets. . 








Offers Lacking in Sale 


tem for the National Capital, will be 
taken_up Jan. 30. It probably will oc- 


disposal make it necessary that my sug-/cupy all that day. 


“On Jap. 31 the House will consider 
the Haugen bill (H. R. 60) to amend 
the Federal oleomargarine law by includ- 
ing cooking compounds under the same 
regulations as oleomargarine.” 

The four Department appropriation bill 
carries $113,799,286 for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce and Labor. 
(A summary of the bill was printed m 
the issue of Jan. 23.) 

The Cramton bill is supported by the 
House Committee on Public Buildings 
jand Grounds, and a number of civic or- 
| ganizations of Washington. The House 
Committee on Rules has provided a spe- 
cial rule for its consideration. 

Of the total in the bill, $16,000,000 ap- 
plies to acquisitions and developments in 
the District of Columbia, which is to 
repay the Federal Treasury. 





The House already has passed the 
Parker resolution (H. Res. 114) for in- 
vestigation by the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of holding company or 
other ownership or control of railroads. 
The Committee is planning to arrange the 
work of that inquiry as sodén as the 
House passes the resolution authorizing 
$25,000 for costs. 

The Committee on Rules''so far has 
made no. schedule of hearing on the 
Banking and Currency Committee pro- 
posal to authorize the latter to sit during 
sessions of the House, with a view to con- 
sidering national banking matters. 


With respect to H. R. 8877, one of 
two banking and currency bills already 
reported, the Banking and Currency 
Committee says its purpose is to author- 
ize the Federal Reserve Board to waive 
notice of intention by State banks and 
trust companies which are members of 
the system to withdraw from member- 
ship therein in individual cases. 

Under the present law, says the Com- 
mittee report, member banks are re- 
quired to wait six months, and this 
amendatory ‘legislation is requested, by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

*The other banking measure reported 
(H. R. 6604) also recommended by the 
Federal Reserve Board, would amend sec- 
tions 6 and 9 of the Federal reserve act. 


The propenas amendment to section 6 
would authorize the Comptroller of the 
Currency to appoint a receiver for a na- 
tional bank which has discontinued its 
banking operations for 60 days and would 
require the cancellation of its Federal 
reserve bank stock. The proposed amend- 
ment to section 9 would authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board to, forfeit the 
membership of a State member bank 
which has ceased to exercise banking 





|vided he has fully complied with the 


at all? It is their business and in my 
judgment these agents of ours are go- 
ing far beyond their duties in conduct- 
ing the negotiations in secret. It gives 
them a black eye to start with and ought 
not to bé done, and as an American citi- 
zen I protest against the holding of these 
conferences in secret.” 





Radio Commission Plans 
To Revise Assignments 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
all other stations for the regular three- 
month period was ordered by the Com- 
mission at the same time. 


Docket cases pending before the Com- 
mission, involving broadcasting as well 
as communications, were considered on 
Jan. 25. Four applications for authority 
to erect new broadcasting stations were 
denied, 14 applications of a miscellaneous 
nature affecting broadcasting stations 
were approved, and six werg designated 
for hearing prior to their consideration 
for action. 

A new general order, extending for 
one year from Jan. 25 all licenses’ and 
special authorizations covering the oper- 
ation of coastal and point-to-point sta- 
tions in Alaska also was adopted by the 
Commission, This permits the operation 
of stations by packing and other private 
interests in Alaska on a private point- 
to-point basis, it was said, 

The Commission, several months ago, 
decided that siations operating in Alaska 
for private communication would have 
to become public utilities, open to all, 
but the packing groups protested on the 
ground that they were highly competi- 
tive and could not operate through a 
mutual communications company. At 
the same time they insisted that radio 
was necessary for communication in re- 


the enforcement act, the|™ote regions of the Territory, since no 


dones-Stalker Act and other legislation|°ther means of communication were 


id Committee, Said views have been 
murther augmenied by many of my con- 
ituents and others who employ a large 

ount of labor. 


fala ‘Co prohibition were considered in | available. 


-- 





The full text of the statement of 
the Commission detailing its orders 
at the two meetings will be published 
in the issue of Jan. 28. 





gard to the people’s views? 


2,546; Albania, 27; Argentina, 5; Aus- 
tria, 278; Belgium, 67; Brazil, 6; Bul- 
garia, 19; Chile, 3; Colombia, 1; Costa 
Rica, 1; Cuba, 8; Czechoslovakia, 770; 
Free City of Danzig, 13; Denmark, 144; 
Ecuador, 1; Egypt, 2; Estonia, 15; Fin- 
land, 77; France, 86; Germany, 410; 
Greece, 388;. Guatemala, 3; Haiti, 1; 
Hungary, 416, 

Italy, 2,979; Latvia, 55; Lithuania, 
201; Luxemburg, 7; Mexico, 26; Mo- 
rocco, 3; Netherlands, 124; Nicaragua, 
1; Norway, 193; Palestine,'18; Persia, 
9; Philippines, 2; Poland, 2,287; Portugal, 
41; Rumania, 369; Russia, 1,063; San 
Domingo, 6; Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
537; Spain, 58; Sweden, 379; Switzer- 
land, 122; Syria and the Lebanon, 65; 
Turkey, 180; Uruguay, 1; repatriated 
Americans, 313, 


‘ 


posed by Barbers’ 


Proposal that the Williamson bill for 
transfer of prohibition enforcement from 
the Treasury to the Department of Jus- 
tice include a provision leaving sole con- 
trol over alcohol and other nonbeverage 
liquor permits in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, under existing law, is made in a 
statement before the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 

rtments by E. C. Brokmeyer, of Wash- 
ngton, D. C., general counsel for the 
National’ Beauty and Barbers Supply 
Dealers Association. 

In his statement, Mr. Brokmeyer said 
the Williamson bill grants the Attorney 
General and his subordinates veto power 
over the issuance of such permits. If the 


ing a 





Pie arian of Control of Alcohol Permits 


In Treasury Department Asked of House 





Proposed Transfer of Final Power to iditerney General Op- 





Of Yacht ‘Mayflower’ 


The Navy’s third call for bids on the 
yacht “Mayflower” brought no offers, the 
Department of the Navy announced Jan. 
25. On Oct. 31, the first time bids were 
received for the sale of the craft, only 
one offer, of $18,000 from the Boston 
Iron & Metal Co., of Baltimore, was re- 
ceived. It was rejected. Bids were 
opened for the:second time on Dee. 7, 
when five offers were received. These 
also were rejected as inadquate. They 
were as follows: 

Boston Iron & Metal Co., Baltimore, $15,- 
776; Kenny & Cors, New York, $17,017; 
Florida Railroad & Navigation Co., 
Tampa, Fla., $51,000; William F. Carey, 
New York, $31,000; John W. Hubbard, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $16,200. 


functions without a receiver or liquidat- 
ing agent having been appointed. 


Matters Under Consideration 
By Senate Committee 


Senate committee activities will still 
be limited chiefly to the Judiciary sub- 
committee investigating lobbying activi- 
ties. This group will continue to ques- 
tion representatives of the American 
Tariff League. 

‘The Interstate Commerce Committee 
will continue hearings on communica- 
tions, with the President of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Walter Gif- 
ford, scheduled to appear. 

_ Judiciary subcommittees appointed to 
inquire into the transfer of the prohibi- 
tion unit from the Treasury Department 
to the Justice Department, and the trial 





Japan Proposes Private 
Operation of Industries 





A special committee appointed by the 
Supply Association 


of Japan has proposed that various gov- 
ernment undertakings, such as woolen 
weaving, steel manufacturing, -telephone 
and\telegraph services, be transferred to 
private ownership, according to informa- 
tion made available by the finance and 
investment division of the Department 
of Commerce. Under the suggested plan 
the industries would be turned over to 
private companies, but the governnient 
would retain a certain portion of the 
stock and as an indirect subsidy no divi- 
dends would be expected on such stock, 
it was stated, 

Although the plan has several at- 
a of by the Department of Justice,| tractive features, and eventually might 
ecause of congestion of the courts, | lead to more efficient operation, it was 

His association voluntarily pledged its| pointed out that it is doubtful whether 
members during the first year of prohi-| revenue considerations would permit the 


sions of local prohibition ‘administrators 
and United States district attorneys. 
The Williamson bill provides for a re- 
view before a court of equity, but Mr. 
Brokmeyer insisted that permittees de- 
nied increases of alcohol allowances for 
manufacturing purposes, or having their 
allowances suspended by a proceeding for 
the revocation of their permits, would be 
forced out of business if "they had to, 
wait for final action in a court of equity, 
as’ more than 36,000 cases have been 
made by the Prohibition Bureau during 
the last year and only 4,000 cases dis- 


Committee insisted upon “dual admini-| bition'enforcement to use only specially government to transfer the more profit- 
| stration,” Mr. Brokmeyer requested an| denatured alcohol in the manufacture of | 
amendment to the Williamson bill creat-| hair tonics, shampdos, toilet waters and 

board of review appointed by the! other 
Attorney General and the Secretary of] as evi 


the Treasury to hear appeals from deci-! servance of the law. 


able undertakings at the present time; 
A and it is highly probable that the trans- 
Prenerntions, he said, citing this|fer of unprofitable undertakings could 
ence of its good faith in the ob-| not be effected without a government 
guarantee against loss. 
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Program of Lower Chamber Contemplates Consideration 
Of Judiciary Legislation and Parkway Plans for Capital 





of first prohibtion offenders by United 
States.commissioners, are still awaiting 
reports from the executive departments 
and Law Enforcement Commission, These 
reports will determine the }future course 
of the committees, according to their 
chairmen, Senators King (Dem.), of 
Utah, and Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
has definitely postponed action on all 
banking legislation of importance as well 
as proposed inquiries into the national 
credit system and stock exchange trans-- 
actions until after the tariff has passed | 
the Senate, 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, is 
preparing a bill to amend banking stat- 
utes on branch banking, chain: banking 
and several features of thé Federal re- 
serve act. 

Senate Appropriations subcommittees 
are working on the various supply bills 
that have passed the House. Under the 
general agreement, none will be offered 
to the Senate while the tariff is before 
that body. 


Right to Drive Auto 
Is Argued in Court 


District of Columbia’s Power | 
To Enforce Revocation of | 
License Questioned 














The right of an individual to drive an 
automobile in the District of Columbia 
under a Virginis license after his Dis- 
trict of Columbia permit to drive had 
been revoked was questioned in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
Jan. 24, in the case of District of Co- 
lumbia v. Fred, etc., No. 229. 

Richmond B. Keech, counsel for the 
District of Columbia, said that on Dec. 
15, 1926, the director of traffic, acting 
under the authority conferred on him by 
section 13(d) of the traffic act, revoked 
the District of Columbia permit. 

In August, 1928,‘Mr. Keech continued, 
the respondent moved to Virginia and 
was issued a resident’s motor vehicle reg- 
istration card and number plates for his 
automobile by the Virginia authorities, 
there being no driver’s permit required 
in Virginia. 

Following a collision, the respondent 
was arrested and charged with driving 
a motor vehicle in the ,District during 
the period his right to do so had been 
revoked. 

Conviction Was Reversed coal 


A conviction was reversed by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
Mr, Keech declared. He argued that sec- 
tion 13(d) of the District traffic act con- 
trols and is paramount to the prior sec- 
tion 8, relating to nonresidents and ‘re- 
ciprocal. rights. - 

Mr. Keech. pointed out that there was 
no reciprocity existing between the State 
of Virginia and the District of Columbia 
and particularly after the permit of the 
permit had been revoked in the District 
of Columbia. 

S. McComas Hawken, contended for the 
respondent that under section 8 the di- 
rector of traffic is authorized to grant the 
same treatment to residents of other 
States driving in the District of Colum- 
bia as those other States grant to resi- 
dents ofthe District when operating a 
motor. vehicle in such other States. 

Agreement Is Quoted 

The director of traffic, in a proclama- 
tion issued on Oct. 1, 1925, announced 
the reciprocal agreements in force with 
the Various States, Mr. Hawken declared, 
and under these agreements it is found 
that a resident of Virginia may drive in 
the District for an “unlimited” time, pro- 


laws of Virginia. 

Mr. Hawken pointed out that no ques- 
tion was raised in the lower court that 
the respondent was not a bona fide resi- 
dent of the State of Virginia. 

William W. Bride and Edward W., 
Thomas were on the brief with Mr. 
Keech. Hawken & Havell were on the 
briefs with Mr. Hawken. 
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Senate Restricts. i 
Courtesy of Port. 
Given to Officials 

Tariff Bill Amended to Grant 
Privilege Only to Foreign 


Diplomats; Committee 
Changes Nearly Finished 


s 
. 








“Courtesy of the port,” or any special 
privilege in the customs examination 0 
baggage belonging to returning Ameri: 


lean citizens, would be refused by the 


Treasjry De artment to all persons sub- 
ject to the payment of customs duties 
under an amendment adopted Jan. 25 
by the Senate in its consideration of the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667). 

“This will apply to Congressmen and 
Senators,” said Reantes Harrison (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, a member of the Finance 
Comnmittee when he proposed the angignd: 
ment. ; 

“Does it apply to the Treasury Der 
partment, for example?” asked Senator 
Fess (Rep.), of Ohio. 


Covers All but Diplomats 

“It applies to everybody except the 
diplomatic service,” replied Senator 
Harrison. 

“J understand that proviso has been 
adopted except as to officers of the Gov- 
ernment, and the Senator. now wants to 
extend it to officers of the Government?” 
queried Mr. Fess. 

“T want it to apply to officers of ta 
Government in high places as well a 
those in ordinary life,” declared the Mis- 
sissippi Senator. ; 

“T am not sure but it ought to be 
enacted into law,” Senator Fess stated. 

The Harrison amendment, as adopted, 
follows in full text: : 

“Provided, further, that no courtesy 
of the port, free entry of special. privi- 
lege or preference in examination of 
merchandise or baggage shall hereafter 
be extended to any person whatsoever 
who is subject to the payment of customs 
duties.” 

Tourist Exemption Retained ¢ 


Another action of the Senate on Jan. 
25 affecting Americans traveling abroad, 
was a refusal to increase the tourist 
exemption on foreign articles brought to 
America from the present figure of $100, 

The Senate did, however, write lan- 
guage into the tariff measure prohibit- 
ing residents of the United States from 
exercising the privilege of the $100 
exemption on foreign merchandise more 
than once every 30 days. and definitely 
fixed the period of antiquity for the free 
entry of antiques at the year 1830 ‘in- 
stead of 100 years before the date of im- 
portation, as provided jn present i 3 

When the Senate adjourned on ‘ign: 
25 over the week end only four or five 
Committee amendments to rate sched~ 
ules in the tariff bill remained to be 
acted on before individual amendments 
are in order, 

Discussion of the pending Norris 
amendment to subsection C, paragraph 
1541, of the tariff bill opened the tariff 
debate in the Senate Jan. 25. 

Rate on Carilions Debated 

The paragraph, carrying the Finance 
Committee rate, provides a 40 per cent 
ad valorem\duty on carillons and yart 
thereof. The Norris amendment loiver: 
this rate to 20 per cent ad valorem, and 
adds the following proviso: 

“Provided, however, that any society 
or institution incorporated or established 
solely for religious or educational pur- 
poses, or any college, academy, school, or 
seminary of learning in the Unite 
States, may import free of duty an 
carillon instrument, consisting of not less 
than 25 bells, of different sizes and 
weights, together with the keyboards, ac- 
tion, frame, mounting, accessories, and 
parts thereof, for installation and use 
in or on one building, and not for sale, 
under such rules as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe.” 

On Jan. 24, when the amendment was 
reported, Senator Norris, at the sug- 
gestion of Senator Brattor (Dem.), of 
New Mexico, modified the amendment by. 
inserting, after the words “United 
States,” the following, “or individuals 
for charitable, philanthropic, or patriotic 
purposes.” ‘ 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, speaking in opposition to the 
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“Wich Schools Gain 
Enrollment and 
Total of Buildings 


Expansion in Both Junior 


* And Senior Branches Is' 


Shown in Survey by Office 
« Of Edueation , 


“The United States Office of Education, | 


through the chief of the division of sta- 


tistics, Dr. Frank M. Phillips, has just | 


announced publication of the latest sta- 
tistical report on the public high schools 
in the United States. 


» The report, it was stated, includes data | 


from 18,116 public high schools. The 
total enrollment for 1928 is 4,217,313, 
compared with 3,065,009 in 1922. 


Junior High Schools Expand 


Junior high’ schools have increased | 


from 387 in 1922 to 1,403 in-1928, and en- 
roliménts in this type of school have ad- 
vanced from 206,158 to 839,388 during 
the same period. In connection with the 
statistics on enrollment, schools, and 
teachers in the public high schools, Dr. 


Phillips made the following statement: | 


Although the first public high school 
was organized in 1821, this type of school 


did not enroll to exceed 10 per cent of | 
the children of high-school age until | 


about 1905 or 1906. Within the next 10 
years another 10 per cent were enrolled, 
and the 30 per cent mark was reached 

bout 1921. No general census has been 
ee in this country since 1920, but a 
areful estimate indicates that40 per 
cent of the children of ages 15, 16, 17, and 
18 were enrolled in public high schools 


about 1923 and 50 per cent in 1928. The! 


rapid gfowth experienced between ,1915 
and 1925 seems to be followed by a pe- 
Fiod of growth that is decidedly slower, 
so much so that it is difficult to forecast 

_ how soon an additional 10 per cent of 
the children of high-school age will be 
enrolled in public high schools. 


The rapid addition of large groups of 
a of a type which the traditional 
- 


the situation, the high school curriculum 
has been changed from one almost clas- 
sical in character to several curricula 
which contain much of vocational and in- 
dustrial work. Further relief was 
sought in the reorganization of the reg- 
ular high school into junior and senior 
Tevels which include some of the ele- 
mentary grades. 


Growth of Schools Shown 


The junior high school movement 
started about the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. 


pms from 387 separately organized | 
ju®ior high schools. 


The number in- 
ereased to 704 in 1924, to 1,109 in 1926, 
and to 1,403 in 1928. 
junior high school teachers increased 
from 8,105 in 1922 to 31,939 in 1928. Dur- 
ing ‘this time the enrollment increased 
from 206,158 to 839,388, 


The junior-senior organization has in-| 


creased from 1,088 high schools in 1922 
to 1,316 in 1924, and then to 1,949 in 
1926. In 1928 reports were réceived from 
2,429 such schools, of which number. 765 
are of the 3-3 type, 568 of the 2-4 type, 
| Pslof the 2-3 type, 904 of the undivided 
6-year type, and 176 of the -un- 
divided 5-year type. These junior-senior 
high schools employed 31,117 teachers in 
1928, and enrolled 741,941 pupils. 
In .1928 reports were received from 
494 senior high schools. Three hundred 


l sixty-one of these are’ three-year | 


@ Fis following junior high schools 
ich include the first regular high 
school year, and 133 are 4-year schools 
following junior high schools that do 
not include the first regular high 
school year. The enrollment in senior 
high schools for 1928 was 379,518 pupils, 
and 16,060 teachers’ were employed. 


These 4,326 reorganized schools enrolled 
1,960,850 pupils, or 46.5 pey cent of the 
total. public high school enrollment for 
the year. Of this number, 862,840 are 
enrolled below the first regular high 


In 1922 the bureau had re- | 


The number of | 
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Legislation placing immigration quotas 
on American countries should not be pre- 
vented by anticipated adverse business 
effects, or other reasons, if it develops 
that the quota system is necessary 
|achieve desired restriction, 


John Farr Simnions, stated recently at 

hearings of the House Committe on Im- 

migration and Naturalization. 
The\Department’s views on the John- 





quotas on the countries of America also 
|were expressed by the foreign service 
\inspector, Monnett B,° Davis. 

In stating that- the Department was 
in favor of fixing quotas for American 
j\countries, if such action Was warranted, 
|Mr. Simmons explained that. immigration 
'from Mexico in the last six months had 
been reduced by 71 per cent as compared 
with average figures for the last five 
éompleted fiscal years. He also pointed 
jout ‘that the net exchange of foreign- 
born population between the United 
States and Canada is virtually equal. 


jin full text: 


|under. consideration placing ) 
graphical areas of the Western Hemi- 
sphere under the immigrat:on quota sys- 
tem, I wish to emphasize that the prob- 
‘lem which they are designed to meet is 
| vecognized-as a serious one and that the 


seeing a proper solution brought about. 


Adverse Effect Possible 
On Foreign Relations 


larly inopportune to bring up at the pres- 


enticipated adverse effect of such action 
on our relations with those countries and 
|cn. important business interests’ of the 





to the Committee to require further com- 


while they should be given due weight 
they should not be sufficient in them- 
selves to prevent quota legislation for the 
| American countries if it should be con- 


|clusively established that the need for} 


such a measure is so great as to out- 
weight its disadvantages. : 

| “The problem, resolved into _ its 
|simplest terms, is this: Are quotas on 
jthe American countries necessary to 
achieve the degree of restriction desired? 


Natives of Canada who immigrated to the 
United States 

Canadian immigrants returned to Canada.. 

| Net Canadian immigration into the United 
States 

Emigrants to Canada from United States.. 


&“These figures, which are  obtaine' 
both from American and Canadian offi- 
cial statistics, do not include Americans 
who return here after having emigrated 
| to Canada, but they are nevertheless in- 
dicative of the small net- movement 
| involved. , ) 

“With reference to the West Indies, 
the Department: of Labor’s statistics 
show an ‘average immigration, gross, of 
3,186 annually for the last four com- 
pleted fiscal years, of which 2,187 was 
from Cuba, Similar figures for the 
whole of Gentral and South. America 
were 4,714.” : 

Mr. Davis, who was formerly chief of 
|the visa office, made an extensive trip 
during the past year through Mexico and 
Canada and attended conferences of con- 
sular offices at Mexico City, Halifax, 
| Montreal and Ottawa. In his statement 
| he described the actual results of the ad- 
| ministrative measures taken by the De- 
| partment in order to insure the observ- 
lance of uniform standards in the immi- 
| gration practice of consular officers. His 
|statement before the House Committee 
| follows in full text: v2 
| During the past year I have visited 
;some 30 consular offices in Mexico and 
Canada, and have attended four confer- 
lences of consular officers called by the 
|Department of State with a view to in- 





Necessary Restrictions on Immigration 
_ Advocated Despite Effect on Business| 


The statement of Mr. Simmons follows) 


“With reference to the three bills 
the geo- 


Department of ‘State is very desirous of 


“I consider that it would be particu-| 


ent time the objections to placing quotas 
on the American countries, through the 


United States abroad. In the first place,| 
these considerations are too well known} 


° : | . it is ree ized that 
igh school did not provide for, Seemerees ment‘ and secondly it is recogniz 


‘g¢ndary school interests face to face. 
th new difficulties. To‘aid in meeting | 
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Mr. Simmons Would Apply Quota System to American 
Countries if Conditions Justify Action 


If this is shown to be the case, then leg- 
islation of the type under consideration 
would seem to be justified. 

“Leaving aside for the moment the 


| 
| 


to|other countries concerned, I should like 
the Chief of|to mention the Mexican. situation, . Our 
the Visa Office of the State Department,|census figures show large increases: In 


|the Mexican-born residents of the United 
| States in recent decades up to 1920. The 
|figures were 486,418 for 1920 as against 
221,915 for 1910 and 103,393 for 1900. 


son, Box and Baker bills proposing | Until the completion of the 1930 census 


‘it will not be .possible to have these 
\figures brought up to date. — 4 

| “Now, the annual increase in Mexican- 
| born population here may be analyzed 
|as follews: Legally admitted immigrants 
plus unrecorded illegal entrants plus 
temporary visitors failing to return, 
{minus all those who do return after re- 
siding here. It is only the first of these 
four elements, namely, legally admitted 
limmigrent Mexicans, which a quota 
would affect. This class has been reduced 
from an annual rate of 56,868, based on 
immigration visas issued during the. last 
five completed fiscal years, to the annual 
rate of 16,242, or a reduction of 71.4 per 
cent, for the past Six months (multiply- 
ing by two the actual six months’ figure 
of 8,121), and this was done as a result, of 
administrative measures. The situation 
was recognized and a remedy was ap- 
plied to it. 


Mexicans Returning Home 


Exceed Legal Immigrants 
“With a view to analyzing the prob- 


of interest that the official Mexican fig- 
ures covering a period of nine and one- 


return to Mexico of 148 per cent of the 
number of Mexicans entering this coun- 
try during the same period. This re- 
fers only to recorded entries. The Mex- 
ican figures for Mexican immigrants 
coming this way were in substantial 
accord with those of the Department of 
Labor. : 
“As to Canada, the exchange of native- 
born population between Canada and the 
|United States for permanent residence 
appears to ke virtually equal. 
past four years, statistics show an aver- 
age net immigration of Canadians into 
the United States of 19,612, that is, 
64,078 minus 44,466, whereas the num- 
ber of immigrants to Canada from the 
United States is recorded as averaging 
23.843. The following table for the fis- 
cal years ended in 1926, 1927, 1928, and 
41929 shows: 
1926 1927 





Average 


64,078 
44,466 


1928 1929 


82,462 
47,221 


54,704 
$9,887) 


49,009 
33,798 


70,136 
56,957 


19,612 
23,843 


35,241 
18,778 
+ 


or an average of 56,868 per annum. The 
monthly average during this period was 
4,739. 

Since the conference at Mexico City, 
at which consuls were instructed as to 
the standards which should be univer- 
sally applied under the immigration, act 
of 1924, the volume of visas issued has 


14,817 
25,007 


15,211 
30,560 


13,179 
21,025 


six months of the present fiscal year the 
monthly average has dropped to 1,354, 
which represents a decrease of 71 per 
cent, as compared with the volume for 
the five years ended June 30, 1929. This 
is at an annual rate of issue of but 
16,242, which is gross immigration, and 
only about 29 per cent of the previous 
average volume. 

It may be pointed out that this com- 
paratively small volume includes many 
Mexicans who would not be subject to 
quota restrictions and others who do not 
represent new immigration. Of those 
receiving visas since July 1, 1929, about 
15 per. cent were students who presum- 
ably would be entitled to nonquota visas 
under section 4(e), even. if quota re- 
strictions were extended to Mexico; 21 
per cent were wives and children of 
Mexicans in the United States whp to 


llem without drawing conclusions, it is 


half years ended June 30, 1929, show a} 


For the | 


been. greatly reduced. . During the: first | 


Efforts to Help 


“ 


Julius Barnes Urges Smaller 
Industries to Join Larger 
Ones in Expanding Con- 
struction 


Reviewing the*eampaign for business 
stabilization of the national business 
survey conference, called at the direction 
of President Hoover, the chairman of 
the conference, Julius H. Barnes, in a 
radio address Jan. 25, said that “de- 
velopments in these last few weeks war- 
rant a confidence that this great and 
significant effort for the checking of 
business recession before it mounts into 
general unemployment and distress can 
be successful.” 


an example in forwarding construction 
to prevent recession in employment, Mr. 
Barnes added, “it is a time for America’s 
smaller industries to give the same care 
and study with the same courageous 
ventures into repairs, improvements and 
expansions that they may find justified 
by their own prudent judgment.” 


tributions to the building program, by 
Federal and State governments, and com- 
mercial institutions, to reach impressive 
| totals. 

Mr. Barnes spoke from Station WRC 
over the network ef the National Broad- 
casting Co. His address follows in full 
tEXE: . :, 

It is true that America is engaged in 
a most significant experiment. In a 
radio address on Nov. 23, two months 
ago, and just following the stock mar- 
ket crash, with rumors and exaggera- 
tions running with disastrous effect 
through the country, I ventured to say 
thaé it was a time in America for col- 
lective common sense. Shortly there- 
after, on Dec. 5 in Washington, at the 
suggestion of President Hoover, 400 busi- 
ness leaders of America gathered to 
consider the situation. 

Opportunity Offered 

In opening that meeting. President 
Hoover impressed on the gathering that 
|they represented the business of the 
United States and were undertaking, 
through their own voluntary action, to 
| contribute something very definite to the 
advancement of stability and progress in 
our economic life. He states it was a 
request from the government that busi- 


solve a national problem. He impressed 
the gathering with the fact that a great 
responsibility and a great opportunity 
|rested upon the business and economic 
organization and that the task was one 
| fitted to its fine initiative and courage. 

It was evident that in the minds of 
the President and of the leaders in the 
business world, there was a confidence 
in the general level of intelligence, re- 
straint, prudent judgment and common 
sense of the American people. It was 
believed that to strip the falsity and ex- 
aggeration from current rumors and in 
their stead to disseminate exact and ac- 
curate information would be the ‘basis 
of. individual judgment governing. indi- 
vidual action. It was felt that Ameri- 
;can judgment, supplied with knowledge 
of accurate conditions, could be trusted 
| to reach dependable conclusions. 


that* have intervened, we have a right 
to feel that that confidence was justified. 
We have a right to feel that American 
individual judgment recognized the ne- 
cessity for the continuance of orderly 
processes of living if we were to main- 
tain stability in the business world. 





;|ments of 120,000,000 people could be 
:depended upon to measurably shorten 
jamy reasonable business recession. The 


|danger was that the shock and loss of | 
| security declines would spread into fear | 


and hesitation in the business world. 
Data Available 


Situation Shown 


Listing large industries that have set! 


Mr. Barnes told of the various con- | 


ness cooperate in prudent measures to! 


Looking back over the two months | 


} It | 
| was recognized that this stability re- | 
| flected into employment and earning | 
| power and that the expanding require- | 


a large extent would be entitled to.non- | _ In_ previous business recessions, the 
quota immigration visas under section | individual judgment had been warped by 
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Reflecting the increasing world use of 
‘gasoline and lubricating oils, United 
States exports of crude and refined pe- 
troleum maintained its upward trend in 
1929 and showed an 8 pef cent gain over 
1928 despite the continued development 
of oil fields in foreign countries, it was 
stated orally Jan. 25, at the minerals 
division of the Department of Commerce. 
Total exports of these products in 
(1929 amounted to $531,172,865, which 
was greater than any previous year ex- 
cept 1920 when higher prices raised the 
lvaluation. In quantity, the 1929 exports 
were greater than any previous year on 
|record, according to the division. 
| The Nation’s best customers for gaso- 
jline, naphtha, and other. finished light 
|products were those foreign countries 
with the iargest number of .automobiles. 
The United Kingdom, which is second to 
the United States in motor vehicle regis- 
tration, was the largest purchaser of 
these types.of fuel, and France, the next 
largest user of cars, was likewise the next 
best customer, according to the division. 
Thése two purchasers of domestic fuel 
accounted for more than $100,000,000 of 
the $266,903.923 total for these products. 
Together with Canada,*the third most 
important customer for these refined oils, 
they contributed approximately 40 per 





|cent, to the: total exports. 


The next larges’ user of motor vehicles, 
Germany, ranke# eighth in importance in 
our foreign gasoline trade, being fol- 
| lowed by Australia, Argentina, Brazil, 


‘and The Netherlands, in the order of} 
|their rank. Germany purchases petro- 


leum from Russia, Rumania, and other 
European oil producing countries and 
|also consumes a domestic synthetic 
| product. * 

| Shipments of gasoline, naphtha, etc., 
| accounted for approximately half ‘of the 
total petroleum exports and went to more 
than 32 foreign countries. The quantity 
of these refined motor oils exported to- 
taled more than 60,000,000 barrels, or 
‘about 16 per cent more than in 1928 
‘according to the division. 

‘Next in importance in petroleum ex; 
ports in 1929 were lubricating oils, ship- 
‘ments of which amounted to $102,898,697. 
This item showed an increase of more 
than $11,000,000 in valuation over the 
previous year, but the quantity exported 
|was slightly less than in 1928. The 
United Kingdom, France, Germany and 
Australia were leading customers for 
these products which, as in gasoline, 


ae 


Proposal to Change Air 
Mail Rates Is Discussed 


Discussing a proposal by the Postmas- 
ter General, Walter F. Brown, to pay for 
transportation of air mail on the same 
general basis that railroads and steam- 
| ship companies are compensated, a group 
of air mail contractors met Jan. 25 with 
Mr. Brown at the Post Office Depart- 
ment. A _ sliding scale of rates for re- 
adjustment of air mail payment was ex- 
plained to the contractors, it was .stated 
orally. ; 

The question of new air mail legisla- 
tion was also discussed, it was said, as 
a part of the Postmaster General’s plan 
of re-grouping present air mail lines 
along natural transportation routes. 


¢ 


INDEX 


| : , |€ountries Leading in Use of Automobile 
mes ; 
Bus vt Survey Lar gest Buyers of Exports of Petroleum 


Increase in Shipments in 1929 Reflect Larger Use of Motor 
Vehicles, Says Commerce Department 


found world-wide distribution, it was 
stated. 


Illuminating oil (kerosene) exports for 
the year, amounting to $83,787,818, de- 
creased by nearly $10,000,000, due largely 
fo a falling-off in shipments to China, 

ong Kong, and Kwantung, the most im- 
4 gaat purchaser of this product. Unset- 
tled conditions in these countries are be- 
lieved to have brought about the decline. 

Crude petroleum shipments in 1929 in- 
creased by 42 per cent over 1928, and 
amounted to $37,799,683. Most of this 
trade was with Canada, which took about 
85 per cent of the exports. Japan and 
Cuba took a large part of the balance, 
according to the figures of the division. 

Gas and fuel oil exports fell by more 
than $8,000,000 from the previous year, 
reflected principally in declines in ship- 
ments to France, Germany, United King- 
dom, Canada, Panama, Cuba, Argentina, 
and Chile. The total exports of these 
products in 1929 amounted to $37,199.- 
685, the decrease being associated with 
a lower domestic outpyt due to greater 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
January 25 


9:45 a. m.—The Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, called. Subject of con- 
‘ference not announced. 


10:15 a. m.—Representative Porter 
(Rep.). of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
called to discuss foreign affairs. 
| 10:30 a. -m.—Representative’ Dyer 
| (Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo., called to dis- 
cuss the question of modifying the prohi- 
bition law so as to permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of beverages containing not 
more than 3 per cent of alcohol. 


10:45 a. m.—Members of the Vermont 
legation in Congress, headed by Sena- 





| de 


»|tor Greene (Rep.), called to urge the} 
appointment of Justice Wendell P. Staf-| 


ford of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be chief justice of 
the court to succeed Walter I. McCoy, 
recently resigned. 


11:15 a. m.—Representative Reid 
(Rep.), of Aurora, Ill., chairman of the 
House Flood Control Committee, called 
to discuss flood control. 


11:30 a. m.—O. K. Davis, of New York, 
| secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
‘Council, called to ask the President to 
| have inserted in the general deficiency ap- 

propriation bill an item of $1,500,000 for 
the development of the air mail service 
| with the east coast of South America. 


11:45 a. m.—Representative White 
(Rep.), of Lewiston, Me., called to recom- 
mend the appointment of Ernest G. 
Walker, of Washington, D. C., formerly 
of Maine, to be a commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. 

12 m.—The American Ambassador to 
Chile, William S. Culbertson, called to 
pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Drane 
(Dem.), of Lakeland, Fla., called to pre- 
sent the President with two boxes of 
Plorida oranges and grapeffuit. " 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 
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Group of Senators to Study: 
Indian Conditions on T 


| Members of the subcommittee of 
| Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
vesfigating conditions on Indian reser- 
vations will leave ona three weeks’ trip 
to Oklahoma Feb, 1, it was an 
orally Jan, 25 by Senator Frazier (Rep?), 
of North Dakota, chairman of the Com- 
— on eer gar in 
earings wi opened on the 
Indian reserve Feb. 3 and will bs ce 
tinued at various points in the State 
until Feb. 25 when the subcommittee ex- 
pects to return to Washington. Senators 
expected to make’ the trip include the 
chairman and Senators. Wheeler (Dem.), 
of Montana; Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa; Pine (Rep.), of Oklahoma, and 
possibly La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin. 


Lae 


| efficiency in refining, it was stated, 
Other refined oil exports, including 
mineral spirits (substitutes for turpen- 
| tine), insulating or transforming oils, and 
| light lubricating oils in small packages, 
amounted to $2,583,059, or a gain of 
| about 25 per cent over 1928. 
| Paraffin wa-: exports totaled $14,072,- 
| 094, a decline of nearly $2,800,000 from 
jthe previous year. Petroleum asphalt, 
|coke, and residuum shipments were in- 
; dicated to be about $10,000,000, a de- 
crease of about 15 per cent from the 1928 
total, according to the division. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


|A Social Revolution 


without Barricades 
By P. R. R. 


In the Middle Ages those who 
| wotked owned nothing, not even them- 
| selves. They were the chattels of the 

landlords. A long struggle has gradu- 
| ally overthrown this unnatural system, 
, but nearly every step of the way has 
| been marked with blood. 

From the fourteenth century on 
there were sporadic revolts. Then 
| came the French Revolution, most ter- 
rible of all. 
| These outbreaks caused untold suf- 
fering ... But, in our own time, a suc- 
cessful revolution is being achieved 
with scarcely a sound. Ownership and 
control of one of the vital sinews of 
civilization are actually passing into 
the hands of the workers. 

Nearly half of the employees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad own shares in 
their company. 57,000 of them are 
still paying for their stock at the 
rate of $2 per share per month. 
Nearly 28,000 more have recently ac- 
quired stock. 

Thus, in an orderly fashion, the 
benefits dreamed of by social reform- 
|ers are being realized. But to accom- 
| plish this step the methods of society 
| are not being rejected. They are be- 
| ing adapted tg fuller use. 

There is a long distance between 
| the chattel serf of the Middle Ages 
and the employee-owner of the Penn- 
sylvania. The mddern worker is so 
superior in intelligence and ability 
that he deserves his new position. 
The complete change in his status-is 
measured not only in social indepen- 
dence but also in the greater value*of 
the service which it is now in his 
interest to offer. 





They Overlocked 


the Diamonds 


| suring the observance y are ® con- 
and 273,893 in junior-senior - | tiguous territory of standards of admissi- 
schools, ’ ae ee high | bility equal to those observed by their 

Figures on Enrollment |colleagues in Europe and elsewhere in 


school year, 588,947 in junior high schools, 4(a), either actually or potentially; 20 | false and exaggerated rumors. Within 


per cent were residents of the United|the last few years organized industry | 
States obtaining visas to regularize their |in America had developed through _na- 


The junior -schools have, therefo 
70.16 per cent of their enrollment below 
the traditional high school years, and 
th® junior-senior schools have 36.92 per 
cent below the first regular high school 
a The junior high schools and the 

ior-senior high sthools have 1,238,263 
pupils in junior departments, jf we con- 


re, 


§ider the last three years of the undi- | 
vided five and six year schools as senior | 
years. 


, Reports were received from 13,790 
regular high schools of which number! 
ae offered four full years of work. 

f the. total number of regular high| 
Schools, 11.479 follow 8 years of ele-| 
*mentary school work, 2,272 follow 7 years, 
and 39 follow 9 years of elementary | 
school work. _ These schools enrolled | 
2.256,463 pupils and employed 62,020 
teachers in 1928. 
: The total enrollment in all public high | 
schools reporting. for 1928 is 4,217,313, 
20.5 pex cent of which enrollment is in 
grades below the last four years of the 
secondary school. The enrollment in the 
regular high school years is 3,345,473. 
The corresponding enrollment for 1922 
is 3,065,009. State departments of edu-| 
cation report a total publie secondary 
school enrollment in the four regular 
high school years for 1928 of 3,911,279. 
, The foregoing statements review the 
public high school situation at the pres- 
ent time, and give a brief outline of the 
éxansion of reorganization movements | 
as far as number of schools and enroll- 
ments are concerned, 


Registration of All Aliens 
‘ Entering America Is Asked 


| Enforcement of immigration laws so as | 
‘to require a certificate of registration 
for every immigrant lawfully admitted 
and to provide a better method of ascer- 
taining names and addresses of deport- 


status and do not represent new immi- 
gration; 15 per cent were other return- 
ing residents; and only about 29 per cent 
were, strictly speaking, new immigrants. 


carrying out. their responsibilities under 
section 2(f) of the immigration act of 
| 1924, 

| The response of the consular officers in 
|the field to the measures taken by the 
| State Department has been most gratify- | 
ling. The applying of uniform standards | 
|has had a very pronounced effect upon 
the volume of immigration from Mexico. 
The total number of immigration vis@s 
issued to Mexicans during the past five 
| fis¢al years, that is, since the. enactment 
‘of . the Johnson Act, was 284,388 


purpose of arriving at what might be 
taken as the normal immigration. I have 
taken out those classés which are now 
given section 4(c) visas for administra- 
tive purposes and which would be non- 
quota under other provisions of the law; 
and I have taken out the aliens who 
merely crossed the border to get their 
status regularized. 


Remedies Sought 


In Other Directions 

Since July 1, 1929, new immigrants 
have been issued visas at the rate of but 
394 per month, or, 4,726 per annum, It 
should be emphasized that the admin- 
istrative measures, employed to insure 
uniform standards are not temporary in 
character, but are intended to be perma- 
nent. This, it is believed, is well under- 
stood by the officers in the field, The 
figures I have just given would indicate 
that if the Mexican-born population of 
the United States is still increasing at 
ja rapid rate, as may be the case, such 
increase is not via channels which would 
be affected by the application of a quota 
to Mexico, but would.call for remedy in 
other directions, 


In carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tion 2(f) of the immigration act of 1924, 
enjoining consular officers to refuse vi- 
sas to aliens believed to be inadmissible 
to the United States under the immi- 
gration laws, such officers have in fact 
attained a high degree of practical selec- 
tion with a minimum of hardship to 
aliens refused and almost no protests 
from foreign governments. In the prin- 
cipal’ countries of Europe having an ag- 
gregate of 161,044 applications for im- 
migration visas, over 8 per cent were 
refused. 


Congress 


Committee Meetings 
Week Ending February 1 y 


Senate 
Jan. 27.—Interstate Commerce Committee; 
judiciary. ‘ . 
Jan. 28.—Judiciary subcommittee; lobby. 


House 


Jan. \27.—Agrieulture; bill to limit the bag 
limit of game; open, 10 a.m. , 

Jan. 27,-Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments; bill to transfer the Prohibition 
Bureau to the Department of Justice; the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, to 
appear; open, 10:30 a. m. 

Jan. 27.Foreign Affairs; H. Res. 23, to 
provide for an international conference to 
codify international, law, and H. Res, 207, to 
provide for a meeting of educators at Ha- 
vana, Cuba, Feb. 20, 1931; open, 10:30 a m. 

Jan. 27.—Pensions; miscellaneous matters; 
executive, 10:30 a, m 

Jan, 27.—"rrigation; 
open, 10 a. m. 

Jan. 27.—-Interstatc and Foreign Com- 
merce; a bridge bill at Evansville, Ind.; 
open, 10 a. m. ‘ 

Jan. 27.—Merchant Marine; Davis bill, j 
develop further the American merchant m@- 
rine to assure permanence in transporta- 
tion of foreign trade; open, 10:30 a, m, 

Jan. 27.—Foreign Affairs, full Committee; 
Britten hospital bill; open, 10 a. m, 4 


Whittington bill; 





able aliens is proposed in a bill (H. R. 
9147) introduced by Representative Cable 
@Rep.), of Lima, Ohio, Jan. 25, 
| Mr, Cable said his measure, referred, 
to the House Committee on Immigration, 
af which he is « member, would simplify 
naturalization and meet the problem of 
deportability of aliens illegally arriving 
di the United States by land, water and 
x r. : 
‘#7\| Ile said it is estimated there are more 
’ n 1,000,000 aliens illegally in the! 
nited States. Immigration officials have 
ated that there are so many of them 
at it is impossible accurately to figure 
eir number, - 


ay ' 


4 


10 
t Jan. 27.~-World, War Veterans’ Legisla- 


Officials Seeking 
To Enforce Provisions 


In Mexico the percentage of refusals is 
much greater because during the first 
few years after the passage of the act of 
1924 the standards applied were less 
strict. Obviously raising those stand- 
ards to a uniform level could not but re- 
sult in quite a high percentage of re- 
fusals at first. However, people abroad 
soon become quite familiar with the va- 
rious excluding provisions and many of 


Jan. 27.—Rivers and Harbors; hearing on 
a report on Manasduan River, N. J.; open, | 
:30 a. m. 


tion; a bill to extend the presumptive 
clause; open, 10 a. m. 

Jan. 27.—Printing; joint meeting with 
Senate Conmittee on miscellaneous meas- 
urss; open, 10 a, m. 

Jan, 28.—Public Lands; to amend the ad- 
ministration of the national parks act; open, 
10:30 a. m, ' 

Jan, 29.—Judiciary; executive, 10 a. m, 

Jan. 30.—District of Columbia Subcom- 


mittee on Insurance; H. R. 3941, to provide : : ot 
a code of insurance for the District of Co- the patently inadmissible ones do n 


lumbia. apply at all, ; 
Jan. 30,—Military Affairs; executive ses- | coming to be the case in Mexico, 
sion; bills, 10:30 a. m. In eastern Canada, where I have been 





The above analysis is made for the | 


I understand that that is|}and each appeared 


| 


tional associations the means of collect- | 
jing and exchanging exact information. 
|This machinery was fortunately imme- 
| diately available, 
|. In previous business recessions it had | 
|been accepted as inevitable that an up, | 
| ward swing of business prosperity must | 
result in a downward sweep and in a | 
‘long period of readjustment with its 
| distress and suffering. This year it was | 





| manifest that business practices had so | 
| improved that there were certain funda- | 
mentals of reassurance. There were no | 
jexcessive stocks of goods and no high | 
|prices of commodities such as in 1921 | 
probably cost the country $20,000,000,000 | 
|in value. Railroad service had been per- | 
fected so that hand-to-mouth buying 
protected manufacturer, distributor and 
merchant against a hazard involved in | 
large accumulations. There was a se- | 
curity banking system sound’to meet | 
credit needs. 

Why should there be tacit acceptance 
of a former theory of cycles which in- 
volved extravagant inflation, to be fol- 
lowed by discouraging depression? Why | 
should not the voluntary teamplay of 
organized busingss disprove the need of 
autocratic direction of industry by gov- 
ernment tyranny, such as has proved fu- 
tile in Russia, disprove the need of iron- 
handed dictators describing the terms 
| 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.} 


oo 


traveling recently, the percentage of re- 
fusals increased after the conferences 
held in the several consulates general to 
from 5 to 15 per cent according to the 
incomplete figures I have seen at those 
consulates general, The proportion of 
aliens refused visas must of course vary 
with the character of immigration. 

In concluding my statement, I should 
like to say that the consular officers in 
the field showed every disposition to 
give full effect to the existing provisions 
of the immigration laws and attain the 
practical result which was evidently in- 
tended, despite the difficulties which nec- 
essarily arise in carrying out any suc 
administrative duties. The officers have 
striven to carry out these duties with 
utter impartiality and, I believe, have 
been quite successful in this, 

I should also like to mention at this 
point the excellent relations which were 
observed to exist between the consuls 
and the officials of the immigration serv- 
ice. The two groups seemed to have the 
feeling that the common task confront- 








ing them was so great as to leave no 
room for petty jealousies and bickering, 
to appreciate fully 
the other’s contribution to an effective | 
enforcement of the immigration laws. 


THERE is a modern flippancy to the effect that ““What you 
don’t know won’t hurt you.”’ It is also a fallacy. For instance: 


The farmers of Kimberley were a disgusted, disheartened 
lot. They said the soil was too rocky to earn them a living. 
Some of them left. Others died in poverty. 


And all the time their children 


were playing with dia- 
monds. . 


-- But the farmers didn’t know. They thought the priceless 
gems were pebbles. 


i » 


Don’t be like those Kimberley farmers. Know! 


Don’t seek opportunity in some distant place and over- 
look the diamonds that are daily within your grasp. Know! 


Advertising is a mine of opportunity. It tells of values 
you wouldn’t know about if it were not there to guide you. 


_ The secret of economical buying is information, The 
executive who is best igformed is the one who buys to best 


advantage. 


Read the advertisements. 
Know! 
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“On Timber of rge 
’ Size Held to Be Valid 


gislature Is Advised Basis 
‘or Proposed Levy Is Rea- 
. sonable; Rules Prescribed 


‘ For Taxing Increment’ 


State of New Hampshire: 
> Concord. 


An advisory opinion in regard to forest 
taxation has been handed down by the 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire. In 
~ that State, it was explained, either the 
house or senate may ask for an advisory 
opinion in regard to the constitutionality 
of certain proposed new laws before such 
laws are enacted the legislature. The 
answers given by the court to questions 
ee by the house were as fol- 

3: 


1. Trees of less than a fixed diameter 
may be exempted from taxation. 

2. A tax upon the annual increment 
would have to be coordinated with other 
income taxes, and could not be laid at the 
local rate. 

3. Volume per acre can not be made 
the test of taxability. 


Opinion of the Justices 
New Hampshire Supreme Court. 
Jan. 7, 1980 

To the House of Representatives: The 
undersigned, the justices of the supreme 
court, make the following answers to 
the questions submitted by you. ; 

The three bills present three distinct 
plans for the taxation of growing timber, 
which we take up in the order of the 
questions propounded. 

Tax Based on Size Is Valid 

1. This bill would make size the test 
of taxability. k 
shall be taxable or nontaxable according 
to its size is the application of a theory 
of classification that has been in use 
from the beginning. There are manifest 
reasons why small growth, like young 
livestock, should not be taxed. The 
classification being a reasonable one, the 


question of its adoption is purely legis-| 


lative. 

The further .discrimination, between 
different speciés, is assumed to be based 
upon known facts as to rapidity of 
growth, marketable size, etc.” If there 


are such distinguishing facts, the dis-| 


crimination is warranted. _ " 
2. A tax upon the annual increment is 


proposed by this bill. This appears to be} 
in the nature of an income tax. It-is to| 
be laid because the. property has come) 


into the possession of the owner within 
the year. It is laid but once. Although 
the property continues to*be possessed in 
subsequent years, it is not subject to any 
further annual tax. Being of this nature, 
it must\be coordinated with other income 
taxes. 


taxes are laid at a different rate and of 
another date. : 
Basis of Volume Is Disapproved 


3. The third bill would make volume} 


per acre the test of taxability. If this 
were in fact a reasonable method of as- 
,»eertaining the age of maturity of the 
owth, the proposed test would be unob- 
ectionable. In some cases 
so. 
But there must be many instances 


where scattered but mature growth would} 


be exempt under this provision. The 
question, whether these would be so occa- 
sional and\ incidental that they might 


reasonably be disregarded in prescribing | 


a general test, is one of fact. But with 


such knowledge as we have of the situa-| 
tion it is our opinion that they could not} 
be so treated, and that the proposed test | 
in- 


for taxability would therefore be 
valid. 

(Signed) Robert J. Peaslee, Leslie P. 
Snow, John E. Allen, Thomas L. Marble, 
Oliver W. Branch. 


Washington Issues Ruling 
On Funds for Rural Roads 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Jan. 25. 

The apportionment of motor vehicle 
license taxes for farm to market roads 
should be made according to the number 
of automobiles registered in the 
auditor’s office in each county, rather 
than the number actually in the county, 
according to an opinion recently handed 
down by Attorney General John H. 
Dunbar. 

“In some cases‘a county may be de- 
prived of its full quota due to the fact 
that resident owners may secure a 
license through the auditor’s office of an 


adjoining county,” the attorney general | 


said, “but it is our opinion that the 
registration through the auditor’s office 
must be considered as the base of ap- 
portionment, until the legislature has 
remedied any defects which may exist 
in the law.” e 


Abolition of Tax Office 
In Mississippi Proposed 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Jan. 25. 


A bill has been introduced in the Mis- | 


sissippi Legislature to abolish the office 
of State tax collector, and to transfer 
the duties of that position, including the 
collection of delinquent taxes, to the State 
tax commission. 

“Recognizing the prevailing sentiment 
for the abolishment of the fee system in 
compensating State officers, we believe 
that the duties and powers of this office 
can be more efficiently administered 
through the office of the State tax com- 
mission, than through the office of State 
tex collector as now constituted,” a re- 
port filed by the authors of the bill says. 


Appeals Filed in 
Federal Tax Cases 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
appealed the cases of: 


James McDonough, B. T. A. No. 21462; 
from decision of Board of Tax Appeals to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Cireuit. 

Estate of Charles H. Ludington, B. T. A. 
No. 23209; from decision of Board of Tax 
Appeals to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit. 

Miss Mary E. Hanlon, B. T. A. Docket 
No. 51; and Mrs. Elizabeth Henaghan, 
B.. T. A. No. 27252; from decisions of 
Board of Tax Appeals to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 


CER 3276). 
Federal Taxation - 
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Onl nstallment Planin Computing Tax} On Inheritanee Tax | 


A provision that timber | 


It cannot be laid at the local} 
rate, and as of Apr. 1, when other income | 


it would | 
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Installment Sales 


on Payments Réceivad Previous to Re- 


acquisition at Reduced Figure Held to Be Error 


_ Where property which had been sold 
on an installment basis was reacquired 
by cancelling.a portion of the notes re- 
ceived for it, there were two separate 
transactions, and the gain or loss should 
be computed accordingly, the Board of 
Tax Appeals has held. 

The property was sold for $233,025 at 
an admitted profit of $16,637.67, and was 
to be paid for, partly in cash at the time 
of the sale, and partly by a series of 
notes. Payments ‘were made during 
three years, and each year the taxpayer 
reported a part of the $16,637.67 as tax- 
able gain, the Board expiained. Then 
the taxpayer reacquired the property for 
$125,000 at a foreclosure sale and made 
payment with notes he still held. 

The Commissioner computed the tax- 
| payer’s gain by adding the amounts he 
| had received during. the three years, and 
| deducting therefrom the part of the profit 
alreddy reported, on the theory that 
the taxpayer received the identical prop- 
erty with which he kad parted, and that 
everything he got from the notes was} 
profit. 

The Board of Tax Appeals held that} 
this method was erroneous; that when | 
the taxpayer reacquired the property | 
| worth $125,000, the proper method of 
{computing the gain was to divide -the 
|total profit ($16,667.67) by the sales 
price ($233,025) and apply the resulting 
percentage to the $125,000 received. 





Jacos M. DICKINSON JR. ET AL., 
EXECUTORS, 
Vv. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


No. 29208. 


James §S. Y. Ivins and Frep E, Younc- 
MAN for the taxpayers; JOHN | 
Fotey and Lioyp CrEASON for the) 
Commissioner. 


Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Jan. 14,1930 


| 

The respondent has asserted a defi- | 
ciency in income taxes for the year 1923 | 
of $27,111.07. The deficiency arises from | 
the respondent’s action in disallowing as | 
a deductible loss the amount of $30,000, | 
which represents certain promissory | 
|notes alleged to have been worthless in | 
|the taxable year, and in adding to the | 
income reported an amount of $48,176.73 | 
as profit upon the repossession of a cot- | 
jton plantation sold by the decedent in | 
1919. 

The petitioners have abandoned the | 
first issue, leaving for determination in | 
this proceeding the single question | 
whether payments received in 1919, 1920 | 
and 1921 on the purchase price of a cot- | 
ton plantation, less amounts previously 
reported as profit, were income upon re- 
acquisition of the property in the tax- | 
able year. The facts are stipulated. 








| Foreclosure Under 
| Trust Deed Instituted 


Jacob M. Dickinson, the original. peti- 
tioner herein, died on Dec. 13, 1928. 
Jacob M. Divkinson Jr. is a resident of | 
the City of Chicago, State of Illinois, 
‘and is ong of the coexecutors of the estate 
of Jacob M. Dickinson deceased, the other 
| coexecutor being The National Bank of 
| the Republic of Chicago. Said coexecu- | 
tors were substituted as petitioners in| 
| this proceeding by an order of the Board | 
|dated Mar. 14, 1929. 

The notice of deficiency in this case 
was mailed on or after Apr. 23, 1927. 
The petition was filed June 20, 1927. 

For many years prior to July 7, 1919, 
Jacob M. Dickinson owned a cotton 
plantation, containing about 1,440 acres | 
of land, in Mississippi County, Ark. | 

On July 7, 1919, Jacob M. Dickinson 
|sold said plantation and the improve- 
ments thereon to one Steve Ralph for | 
|an agreed price of $233,025, and on that | 
| day transferred the title to the property 
by a deed from himself to Steve Ralph. 

Of the aforesaid agreed price of $233,- 
025, the amount of $23,025 was paid to 
Jacob M. Dickinson in cash at the time 
| of sale, and the balance, to wit, $210,000, 
was paid to him with promissory notes | 
| of Steve Ralph as follows: One note in 
the amount of $15,000, payable Mar. 1,! 
| 1920; seven notes in the amount of} 
| $25,000 each, one of which was payable 
| on Dec. 1 in each of the years from 1920 
| to 1926, inclusive; and one Mote in the 
| amount of $20,000, payable Dec. 1, 1927. 
| Steve Ralph also gave to Jacob M.| 
| Dickinson on the date of sale notes for | 
| interest on the aforesaid-principal notes, 
| said interest notes being calculated at 
|6 per cent and being payable on the 
same date as the particular principal 
note to which each related. 

On the promissory notes representing 
the principal mentioned above, Jacob M. 
) Dickinson received $15,000 on Mar. 1,} 
1920, $10.000 on Oct. 24, 1921, and $6,700 
on Nov. 27, 1921. 

On Dec. 1, 1921, there remained un- 
paid $178,300 of said principal notes. 
| On Dec. 1, 1921, there also re- 
mained unpaid notes for interest accrued 
|to said date in the amount of $11,700. 

On Dec. 1, 1921, Steve Ralph sold 
the aforesaid plantation to Messrs. Bow- 
den, Darden and Ledbetter, for an amount 
in excess of $833.025, and such excess 
was paid to Steve Ralph. 

On Dec. 1, 1921, Jacob M. Dickin- 
son accepted a new series of promissory 
notes secured by a trust deed on the, 
plantation executed and delivered by 
Messrs. Bowden. Darden and Ledbetter 
to Jacob M. Dickinson, and it was agreed 
that the aforesaid deed of trust executed 
jand delivered by Steve RalpHt on July 7, 
1919, should be kept alive as a part of 
the transaction to secure the payment 
;of the notes given by Messrs, Bowden, 
Darden and Ledbetter as additional secu- 
rity to the second deed of trust. 











Taxable Gain Reported 
|On Separate Installments 


In December, 1923, Messrs. Bowden, 
|Darden and Ledbetter were in default 
with respect to certain of the aforesaid 
notes made to Jacob M, Dickinson. 

The makers of the promissory notes 
having failed to pay said notes on de- 
mand, Jacob M. Dickinson took steps to 
have the trust deeds on the property 
foreclosed under trustee’s sale without 
court proceedings, as provided for in the 
trust deed and permitted under the laws 
of the State of Arkansas. As required 
under the laws of the State of Arkansas, 
| providing for trustee’s sale, the property 
| was duly appraised ‘by disinterested ap- 
praisers, who appraised the fair market 
value of said plantation to be $125,000 
as of Dec. 18, 1923. 

On Dec. 18, 1923, Jacob M, Dick- 





D. | of Jacob M. Dickinson for the year 1923. 


|making payment therefor by canceling | 


jand had retained the payments pre- | 


inson purchased the said-plantation from 
the trustee, at a trustee’s sale, for the 
amount of $125,000. 
~ In his return of Federal income taxes 
for the calendar, year 1919, Jacob M. 
Dickinson computed the amount of tax- 
able gain or profit from the aforesaid 
sale as $16,637.67. He received during 
said year on accourit of the purchase 
rice for said plantation the sum of $23,- 
025, and in his return for 1919 reported 
$3,242.13 thereof as taxable profit. 
During the year 1920, Jacob M. Dick- 
inson received, on account of the afore- 
said notes of Steve Ralph, the sum of 
$15,000, and reported in his Federal in- 
come tax return fot said year the sum 
of $2,112.79 as taxable profit. 


During the year 1921, Jacob M. Dick- 
inson received, on account of the afore- 
said notes of. Steve Ralph, the sum of 
$16,700, and reported in his income tax 
return for said year the sum of $1,192.35 
as taxable profit. 

Jacob M. Dickinson received no pay- 
ments during the years 1922 or 1923 on 
account of the principal notes then due. 

The Commissioner accepted Jacob M. 
Dickinson’s returns of the items men- 
tioned above as correct for each of the 
years 1919, 1920 and 1921. He likewise 
accepted the 1922 return as correct. 


In. auditing the 1923 return of Jacob 
M. Dickinson and in computing the de- 
ficiency @serted in his 60-day letter, the 
respondent cumulated the amounts paid 
to Jacob M. Dickinson on account of the | 
principal, as shown above, during the | 
years} 1919, 1920 and 1921, and : added 
the total thereof, to-wit $54,725, less 
that portion thereof previously reported 
as income during said years, to-wit, $6,- 
548.27, or $48,176.73, to taxable income 


The respondent, in computing the de- 
ficiency asserted in his 60-day letter, also 
further increased net income for 1923, by 
eliminating a deductjon of $30,000 taken 
by Jacob M. Dickinson, representing, an 
alleged loss claimed to have been sus- 
tained in said year by Jacob M. Dickin- 
son on account of the principal notes. 

The total amount received by Jacob 
M. Dickinson from the sale of said plan- 
tation and/or on account of the principal 
notes above mentioned was $54,725, re- 
ceived during the years 1919, 1920 and 
1921, aforesaid. 

Except for the real estate transaction 
reported on the installment basis as here- 
inbefore indicted, Jacob M. Dickinson’s | 
accounts were kept and his returns for 
the years 1919 to 1923, inclusive, were | 
filed on the basis of cash receipts and | 
disbursements. 


When Jacob M. Dickinson purchased 
the plantation from the trustee at| 
trustee’s sale, on Dec. 18, 1923, for the 
amount of $125,000, payment to the 
trustee was made by the cancellation of 
outstanding notes of the mortgagors in 
the amount of $125,000. 


Sale and Reacquisition 
Separate Transactions 
Opinion 

LANspoN.—On July 7, 1919, the dece- 
dent sold a cotton plantation and 
the improvements thereon for $233,025, 
and conveyed the property by deed to 
the purchasers. Profit from the trans- 
action was reported on the installment 
plan. In December, 1923, the purchasers | 
were in default and foreclosure proceed- | 
ings were instituted. As required by the | 
laws -of Arkansas, certain disinterested | 
appraisers determined the fair, market 
value of the,property on Dec. fs, 1923, 
to be $125,000, and on that date the de- | 
cedent purchased the plantation at/ 
trustee’s sale for its appraised value, | 





purchase money notes of the face value 
of $125,000. The decedent returned no 
profit from the reacquisition in 1923. 
Upon audit of the 1923 income tax re- 
turn the respondent included as incéme 
the amount of all payments received on 
the purchase price, less. profit previously 
reported, on the theory that the decedent | 
had recovered the identical property sold | 


viously made. 

The sale in 1919, when title was 
passed to the purchasers, and the reac- 
quisition in 1923 by purchase at the 
trustee’s sale were separate and dis- 
tinct transactions which may not be con- 
sidered together in computing gain or 
loss. Henry Heldt, 16 B. T. A. 1035; 
Home State Bank, 15 B. T. A. 121; A. W. 
Shaw, 13 B. T. A. 716; Edward S. Phil- 
lips, 9 B. T. A. 1016; I. M. Davis, 2 B. T. 
A. 359; Manomet Cranberry Co., 1 B. T. 
A. 706. None of those cases, however, 
involved sales where return of income 
was on the installment basis, which fact, 
the respondent argues, is the foundation 
for the different treatment of sale and 
repossession transactions found in Regu- 
lations 69, articles 44, 45 and 46. 


The method adopted for reporting | 


profit from the sale of real estate is only 
an incident of the sale and can not alter 
the nature of the transaction. If at the 
time of the sale title passed to the pur- 
chaser the sale is complete. If the ven- 
dor reacquires the property after default 
by the purchaser and exchanges purchase 
money notes for the property, there is 
a repurchase which may give rise to gain 
or loss. Henry Heldt, supra. The treat- 
ment for income-tax purposes of such 
installment sale and repossession trans- 
actions must depend upon the question 
whether in fact there is one transaction 
or two. We think the ‘respondent erred 
in including ih decedent’s income for 1923 
the amount of all purchase money pay- 


|department of motor vehicles. 


} 





ments received and kept, less the profit 
previously reported, 

The reacquisition, or repurchase, of the 
plantation on Dec. 18, 1923, was effected 
by an exchange of notes having a face 
value of $125,000 for the plantation, 
which then had a fair market value of 
$125,000. The utilization of the purchase 
| money notes in reacquiring thé planta. 
jtion constitutes a realization of profit, 
|under the installment method of report- 
jing income. The total contract price, 
when the plantation was sold, was $233,- 
025; the profit was $16,637.67. The profit 
is 7.1398 per cent of the total contract 
priee and, under the installment method 
of returning income, that part of each 
payment constitutes profit realized. It 
follows that 7.1398 per cent of $125,000, 
or $8,924.75, constitutes profit in 1923. 

Reviewed. by the Board. 

Decision will be entered under Rule 50, 

Murpock, dissenting: In my opinion 
the determination of the Commissioner 
should have been approved for lack of 
evidence. 

SMITH agrees with this dissent. 


Effect of Decision , 
Studied in Kansas 


Ruling of Federal Supreme 
Court in Minnesota Case 
May Decrease State Reve- 
nue, Says Commissioner 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Jan. 25. 

The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court .of the United States involving 
Minnesota inheritance taxes (IV U. S. 
Daily 3041) may mean a loss of $250,000 
to $300,000 to the State of Kansas, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by Clarence 
Smith, of the State tax commission, C, B. 
Randall, attorney-for the commission, is 
investigating to determitié’ whether all 
stocks and corporation shares will be 
eliminated from inheritance tax levies 
when they are owned by a nonresident 
estate, Mr. Smith said. 

Many States have a reciprocal provi- 
sion covering inheritance taxes, it was 
explained, and where a decedent leaves 
an estate consisting of intangible prop- 
erty, such as stocks and bonds of cor- 
porations, the State in which the deced- 
ent was domiciled levies the tax, and the 
State in which the corporation issuing 
the securities is located does not. 

Kansas has never been a party to this 
reciprocal agreement «and has collected 
from 35 to 40 per cent of its inheritance 
taxes on nonresident estates. The fact 
that the Santa Fe, Prairie Pipe Line and 
other large corporations issuing stocks 
and bonds are incorporated in Kansas 
gives that State a large volume of in- 
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Accounting—Installment Sales—Sale of Real Property “On Installment Plan 


—Identical Property Reacquired— 
| Where a taxpayer sold real estate, 


taking a series of noteéin payment 


and reporting profit from the transaction on the installment basis, and 


~ later reacquired the 
it had been sold, ma 


popttsy by foreclosure at a lower cost than for which 
ing payment by cancelling some of the notes he had 


received on the original purchase, the sale and reacquisition of the prop- 
erty were separate transactions and should not be considered together in 


computing gain or less; accordingly, 


the utilization of the notes in reac- 


quiring the property constituted a realization of profit under the installment 
method of computing income, and such profit should be computed by taking 
that proportion of the notes utilized which the total profit bore to the total 


contract priee.—Dickinson v. Commissioner. 


3276, Jan. 27, 1930. ° 


Internal Revenue. 





Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3276, Jan. 


(B. T, A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Eztract from regulations of Commissioner of 


‘State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


New Hampshire—Property Taxes—Forest Land—Classification— 

A provision that timber shall be either taxable or nontaxable according 
to its size is valid; such a classification is reasonable.—Advisory Opinion to 
the House. (N. H. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3276, Jan. 27, 1930. 


New Hampshire—Forest Land—Taxation of Increment— 
A tax upon the annual increment of forest land is an income tax, and 
can not be laid at the local rate—Advisory Opinion to the House. 


(N. H. 
27, 1930. 


New Hampshire—Property Taxes—Forest Land—Volume Per Acre— 

Volume per acre can not be made the test of taxability of forest land; 
accordingly -a provision exempting all standing wood and timber, except 
the excess over a fixed volume per acre, would be invalid—Advisory Opinion 
to the House. (N. H. Sup. Ct.)—IV U.:S. Daily, 3276, Jan. 27, 1930. 


tangibles upon which to levy such taxes. | 


In 1927 the collection of inheritance 
taxes on foreign estates totaled $384,682, 


and in 1928 the amount was $207,627. | 


The average, according to Mr. Smith, is 
about $300,000. 
in 1921 the sum of $353,827, while the 
Anna M. Harkness estate, some years 
later, paid $223,252. 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Jan. 25. 


The recent decision of the Supreme 


‘Court of the United States involving 


Minnesota inheritance taxes (IV U. S 
Daily 3041). will have comparatively lit- 
tle effect in Utah,according toL.A. Miner, 


assistans to Attorney General George | 


P. Parker, who has charge of the collec- 
tion. of the tax. The rule laid down in 
the Minnesota case was adopted by the 
Utah Supreme Court more than four 
years ago, Mr. Miner said, in the case 
of McLaughlin v. Cluff. That case held, 
he explained, that the State of Utah had 


no power to levy an inheritance tax on | 
bonds of¢the Union Pacifie system owned | 


by the prince of Monaco. 


The case drew a distinction between | 


bonds and common stocks, Mr. Miner de- 
clared, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States did not dis- 
turb that distinction. 


Connecticut Investigates 
Distributors of Gasoline 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Jan. 25. 


An investigation being conducted by 
inspectors of the State motor vehicle 
department into the accounts of whole- 
sale distributors of gasoline in Con- 
necticut is expected to disclose that ap- 
proximately $50,000 is due the State in 
uneollected taxes~because of apparently 
unintentional errors in reports of sales, 
according to an announcement by the 
This 
amount represents the tax on amounts 
of gasoline which dealers believed 
equaled the shrinkage occurring in the 
handling of their product. The motor 
vehicle department claims that in many 
cases the shrinkage allowance has been 
too large. 


_ The department also announced that it 
is conducting an examination of the 
records of retail gasoline distributing 
stations, and has found many violations 
of the law and regulations. 


Tax Exemption Proposed 
On Small Homes in Utah 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Jan, 25. 


A resolution favoring a tax exemption 


}of $1,500 on single family residences 


used for homes has been filed with R. E. 
Hammond of the State tax revision com- 
mission, bythe Utah Realty Association, 

The realty organization’ takes the 
position that the original intent of the 
tax revision act was to relieve the tax 


} burden on real estate. 


| Decisions of Board 


of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated January 25 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Subscrib- 
ers who are interested in any de- 
cision not so designated should write 
to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily, 

*Chicayo Lumber Company of Omaha 
and Subsidiaries. Docket No. #8516. 

Cost of an improvement partly on” 
vacated streets and alleys held to be 
a capital expenditure. 

A certain deposit for the purpose 
of guaranteeing observance of the 
rules of a trade organization held 
deductible as expense in the year in 
which it was forfeited. 

A. Garside & Sons, Inc. Docket No. 
19284. 
(1) Russell Wheel & Foundry Co., 
3 B. T. A. 1168 followed. 

(2) Plea for the statute of limita- 

tions disallowed. 

wAlabama By-products Corporation, Bir- 
mingham Coke & By-products Co., Ma- 
jestic Coal Co., and Imperial Coal & 
Coke Co. Docket No. 21808. f 

A corporation which suffered a net 
loss in 1919, prior to entering an af- 
filiated group in 1920, is. entitled to 
have the amount of such net loss, in 
excess of its 1918 net income, al- 
lowed as a deduction in computing 
net income for 1920, and the result- 
ing deficit should be reflected in thé 
computation .f the consolidatéd net 
income for 1920. Section 204(b), rev- 
enue act of 1918. 


The Frick estate paid | 


The calendar of the Board of Tax 
| Appeals for Jan. 27, 28, 29 and 30 was 
printed in the issue of Jan. 20. Follow- 
ing is the calendar from those date to; 
Feb. 8, inclisive. Week of Feb. 3 to; 
Feb. 8. 

Feb. 3 


Wm. C. Atwater Co., Inc. 

Hattie W. Ayer. 

S. R. Barton. 

Eldon Bisbee. 

Harry Bloom. 

Boston American League Baseball 


Brentano’s, Inc. 
, Frank Callahan. 
28257, D. C. Clarke. 
9273,Harry E. Collin. 
31006, Columbus’ Railway, 
Light Co. 
36881, Reuben H. Connelley Corp. 
82610, 40115, John L. Cooper. e 
36824, Jimmie Cooper. 
36817, M. Loring Danforth. 
36900, Mrs. Anna BKisele. 
33487, Benjamin Gerber. 
| 33183, 39411, Flemmon E./Gloyd. 
38806, Hambright & Talleson Co. 
29691, Chas, P. Howland. 
31126, Frank B. Essex 
40267, 32609, Mrs. Ida L. Kuhn. 
Levinson Bros., Inc. 
Estate of Walter A. McCreery (mo- 


Power &| 





‘| tio) 


Mercantile Stores Corporation. 

Alfred E. Mudge. 

Northwestern Trust Savings Bank. 

Claudian B. Northrop. 

Mrs. Laura M. Price. 

W. E. Price. 

, Sidney D. Redmond. 
4 Joseph W. Robinson. 

29690, Charles E. Rushmore. 
$6390, S. & L. Building Corp. 
31161-2, Sanitary Earthenware 

cialty Co. 

36876, Schwartz Kasser Improvement Co, 
36980, Richard J. Setzer. 

31142, Stein Coal Mining Co. 

36783, Burdett Stryker. 

$3517, Ella Waggoner (motion). 

33516, W. T. Waggoner (motion). 


31108, 
29633, 


31128, 


Spe- 


Recovery of Inheritance 
Tax in Louisiana Fails 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, ‘Jan.: 25. 

Suit by the State of Louisiana to re- 
cover $129,298.67 inheritance taxes from 
the estate of Frank B, Williams has 
been dismissed by Judge E. D. Skinner | 
of the civil district court. . 

Mr. Williams died in January, 1929, 
the papers in the case show: The in- 
ventory filed by the sons showed a valua- 
tion of approximately $1,000,000 and a 
tax due of $13,122.20. The State alleged 
| that théesestate was worth between $5,-| 
600,000 and $6,000,000, and that a cor- 
poration organized in 1916 was merely 
a holding company set up to administer 
the estate and to avoid inheritance taxes. 

The State’s suit was based on legisla- | 
|tive \acts of 1921-22, and the decision 
pointed out that these acts were passed 
after the incorporation of the company 
referred to. 


4 


Montana Considers Basis 
For Valuation of Crude Oil 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Jan, 25. 


The value to be placed upon crude oil 
as a basis for determining the 2 per cént 
gross production tax is now before the 
State board of equalization. J. H. 
Stewart, chairman of ‘the board, said 
orally he felt that the average posted 
field price was too low, and that the tax 
should be computed on the price actually 
received, which in many cases included 
bonuses, After several hours discussion 
with “representatives of the companies, 
the board took the matter under advise- 
ment. 


| 








Fees for City Attorneys 
Are Allowed by Missouri 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Jan. 25. 
According to a recent ruling by Assist- 
ant Attorney General J. K. Roach, an at- | 
torney for a foprth class city is entitled} 
to a fee for tax suits brought by him, 
only when he has ‘entered into a special 
agreement with city collection and such 
agreement has been approved by the 

-| mayor. 





‘ State of Mississippi 
H. 108, Empowering cities and towns to 
adopt by a general ordinance the State 
privilege license laws, not to exceed 50 per 





_'cent of such State tax; Ways and Means. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax ‘Appeals | 


31127, 
31171, 


Richard P. Whitty. 
Feb. 4 


Estate of C. A. Allingham. 
37420, Alexander H. Bryan. 
87415, Mrs. Helen H. Bryan. 
37417, Miss Helen M. Bryan. 
37416, Isobel S. Bryan. 

37412, J. St. George Bryan. 

37411, John Stewart Bryan. 
37418, Miss Norma S. Bryan. 
37419, Thomas Pickney Bryan. 
31195, Colonial Piano Corp; 


37171, Columbus & Greenville Railway Co. 
39684, Columbus & Greenville Railway Co. | 
22435, Denver Publishing Co. 
37413, Douglas S. Freeman. 
37367, Daniel V. Godard. 
31234, Charles M. Haft. 
31271, Grace W. Hoff. 
36445, Houston Hotel Co. 
37138, John J. Hurst. 
31184, Improved Office Partition Co. 
37327, Percy H. Johnston. 
§ 22480, H. Kaufman. 
37377, Killian Company. 
31180, Mrs. Caroline P. Ledbetter. 
22436, Louisville Herald Co. 
31182, Peter F. Martin. 
31267, Estate of David May. 
37227, J. A. Migel, Inc. 
27963, Estate of D. M. Morris Sr. 
31247, O. J. Morrison Department 
Stores Co. 
37299, North Star Granite Corp. 
217856, Chase S. Osborn. 
24446, Wm. 8. Phillips. 
37414, Allen Potts. 
37353, Reading Operating Co. 
31213, John Seath. 
31639, Robert Smith Corp. 
22437, South Chicago Elevator Co. 
22434, Star Publishing Co. 





37101, Stein-Bloch Co. 

22489, W. A. Stout. 

27949, Virginia Table Co. 

37306, Westport Paving Brick Co. 
24250, 22090, Howard White. 

18052, White & Hamilton. 

28745, Willamette Iron & Steel Works. 


Feb. 5 


36955, 27957, American Bread Wrapper Co. 

25958, Edw. H. Angier (motion). 

18609, Atlas Steamship Co. (motion). 

33724, 33725, Mr. and Mrs. B. Bailey 
(motion). 

44985, Bailey Coal & Ice Co., of Delaware. 

38664, Nelson W. Baker. 

37628, John W. Barron. 

87512, Miller G. Belding. 

14561, F. Berg & Co. 

44975, S. D, Binge. 

27588, Robt. &. Binger (motion). 

81333, Capitol Theater, Co., Inc, 

416356, Nellie Carlin (motion). 

31328, Central Georgia Power Co. 

29544, Central Real Estate Co. (motion). 

31282, A. L. Cook. 

9826, Corning Glass Works. 

37556, Depot Filling Stations Co. 

17254, Nanaline H. Duke (motion). 

41039, Herman Feigenheimer (motion). 

28558, Estate of George H. France (mo- 
tion). r 

27010, Carl W. Gillette (motion). 

4664, O. Haines Furniture Co. (order to 
shpw cause). 

87601, L.-H. Harrison. 

46364, Ernest L. Heebner (motion). 

46782, Al Heller (order to show cause). 

, 46240, Geo. H. Hendricks (motion). 

31819, W. H. Hill Co. 

37633, Home Ice Cream & Ice Co. 

31312, Independent Ice Co. 

30908, Independent Life Insurance Co. 

37431, William. Jenkins. 

37659, Lake Erie & Eastern Railroad Co. 

87478, 37479, Lansdowne Realty Trust. — 

46350, Lumbermen’s Mortgage Co. (mo- 
tion). 

31350, 

46892, 

45338, 
tion). 

46880, 
cause). 

38239, 

31314, 

44974, 

13600, 

12628, 

28038, 


J. E. Lummus. 
Mathias Furniture Co., Inc. 
Mrs, Kattie M. McDearmid (mo- 


Samuel N. Miller (order to show 


Mrs. Sallie G. Milliken. 
Muscle Shoals Land Corp. 
Joseph Nussbaum (motion). 
Ohio Brass Co. (motion). 
17859, Paragon. Oik, Co. (motion). 
Paso Robles Mercantile Co. 

31277, Rome Manufacturing Co. 

46353, 46354, Rubel Coal & Ice Company 
of Delaware (motion). 

27044, George L, Shearer (motion). 

46535, A. N. Shearman (motion), 

87558, Sheffield Farms Co, 

87489, J. T. Stokley, 

81331, Harry S. Stout Co., Inc. 

81332, Strand Theater Co. 

37540, J. M. Swan & Son, Inc. 

87524, Estate of Albert R. Teachout. 

43479, Tennessee Finance Co. 

$7514, United Home Furniture Co, 

31296, Victor Von Schlegell. 

46790, Raymond L. Warren 
show -cause), 

4 Feb. 6 


88162, Atlantic City Shote Co. 
88168, Atlantic City Shore Railroad Co. 
87781, Arnold-Cheney & Co. Inc, 
87796, Bashford-Bumister Co. 
87973, Colony Coal & Coke.Corp. 
38133, Jacob W. Frank, 
$8033, Frankenberger & Co, 
88042, Theodore R. Gerlach. 
88157, H. M.. Hardee. 
87032, Fred A. Hellebush, 
Blackburn ‘Varnish Co. 
$7905, Harry E. Hudson. 
88060, Iceland, Inc. 
38158, Edith M,. Kinnear. 
87824, J. G. Lippelman, 
87825, R. N. Mitchell. 
37850, Rapid Transit Land Sales Co. 
31874, W. H. Tucker. 
37823, Daisy C. Turner. 
38044, Benjamin M. Weinber 
38193, 38210," Western Union 
$7851, White Star Line, 


(order 


trustee 


Setoatanh. 





Extent of Authority. : 
To Correct Returns 
On Incomes Argued 


m 


Action of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue Ques- 
tioned in Cases Heard in_ 
Federal Supreme Court 


The extent to which the Commissioner 
of Internal \Revenue may go in the cor- 
rection of returns without departing 
from the statutory precept regarding the’ 
accounting basis upon which returns 
must be made, was questioned in the: 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
Jan, 21 when the court heard oral ar- 
guments in the cases of United States v. 
American Can Co., No. 128; United 


| States v. Missouri Can Co., No. 129, and. 


United States v. Detroit Can Co.,pNo,, 
130. Pm 


The - Solicitor General, Charles” Ey, 
Hughes Jr., told the court that all of- 
the respondents, in the conduct of their 
business, were required to keep on hand 
large stock of tin plate, which was the 
most important material used by them, 

Price of Tin Plate Rises ss 

The price of tin plate rose sharply: 
early in 1917 from $3.60 to $7 per base 
box, Mr. Hughes declared, and the tax- 
payers took advantage of this increase 
in value of stocks of hand by writing 
up as of Jan, 1, 1917, to $7 per bas 
box, their opening inventories of t 
plate, which had cost them but $3.60 
per box, and transferring so much of 
the inventory write-up as was claimed to 
represent their normal stocks of ¢in platé 
to the so-called “inventory constant”- 
accounts set up for the first time in’ 
that year. 


When asked by Justice Butler what 
the~taxpayers considered their normal 
stock, Mr. Hughes replied the amount of 
tin plate that they felt they ought to. 
have on hand for manufacturing oper- 
ations. “At the end of 1916,” he added,. 
“they felt that their present stock w 
far below their normal stock so th 
wrote up all the stock on hand on the 
‘inventory constant’ account,” 

Their books were kept on the accrual 
basis, Mr. Hughes pointed out, but the. 
Commissioner eliminated this artificial 
inflation “of the cost of goods sold and. 
increased their net income by the 
amounts in the “inventory constant” ac- 
counts, thereafter making additional as- 
sessments. 

File Claims For Refund ‘ 

The respondents filed claims to abate 
such further additional assessments and 
filed claims for refund of so much of the 
taxes theretofore paid as exceeded vie 
they contended was their true tax liavil- 
ity computed on a cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis. 

Their contentions, Mr. Hughes added, 
were that the Commissioner, in correct- 
ing the valuation of inventories used in 
the computation of goods sold, rejected 
the basis upon which their accounts were ' 
kept and their returns filed, and that as: 


| the result of the action of the Commis-, 


sioner, they became entitled under sec- 
tion 13 (d) of the revenue act of 1916, 
to have their income computed’ on th 
cash receipts and disbursements basis. 
and that on such basis their liability was ~ 
less by $2.719,159.16 than the taxes theré-" 
tofore paid by them. 

The taxpayer’s contentions were up-" 
held by the District Court for the District: 
of New Jersey and later affirmed by thé” 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Thiré 
Circuit. ’ 

Mr. Hughes pointed out that on returtis 
made on either the accural basis or cash’ 
receipts and disbursements basis ntis-’ : 
takes are verly likely to’ occur and con- 
tended it is,within the right and power 
of the Commissioner to correct such mis- 
takes without entitling the taxpayer to 
claim that he has rejected-that method 
of return. 

The Circuit Court. of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit has decided in favor of 
the collector in a’ similar case, Mr. 
Hughes stated. + 

Graham Sumner, on behalf of the tax- 
payers, asserted that the taxpayers did. 
not keep their accounts or make their 
returns for 1917 upon a basis which. 
clearly reflected their incomes and com- 
plied with the regulation made by the» 
commissioner with the approval éf #: 
Secretary of the Treasury. - 

Section 13 (d) of the act of 1916 digit 
not require the taxpayers to return their 
Income on_an accrual basis but merely 
authorized any corporation to make a re- 
turn upon a basis other than the cash 
basis. If the books of the corporation “ass 
kept” or the return “as made” do not 
clearly reflect the income or do not com- 
ply with the regulations, Mr. Sumner 
declared, the tax should be computed 
upon the cash basis. : 

Mr. Sumner declared the taxpayers 
had complied with the proyisions neces- 
sary to a feturn on a cgah basis and. 
ought to be allowed to récover the dif-_, 
ference between the amount paid upon: 
the accrual basis and the amount: due on 
a cash basis. 

G. A. Youngquist, Claude R. Branch, 
Sewall Key, J. Louis Monarch and 
Thomas J. Crawford were with Mr.. 
Hughes on the brief. L, A. Welles, John 
J. Treacy and Adrian McCalman were. 
on the briefs with Mr. Sumner. 

. lt es 


( 


&. 


Texas Act on Water 


District Is Upheld, 


Federal Quéstion Is Held NSt. 
To Be Involved 


The decision of the Supreme ,Court , 
of Texas upholding the constitutionality 
of the.act of the Rains Legislature .un-,, 
der which the Nueces County Fresh 
Water Supply District No. 1 was ors, 

anized, will not be disturbed by the; 

upreme Court of the United States, 
since the latter court, on Jan, 24, dis-.: 
missed. the appeal because a. Federal, 
question was not involved. ; 

The validity of the act arose in ithe 
ase of State of Texas, ex rel. Isensee, 
et al. v. Sims et al., No. 245. ‘ 

The court, after hearing the opening 
argtiments of M. G, Eckhardt Jr., who 
appeared on behalf of the appellants, 
dismis%ed the appeal. 

The act under which the water dis- 
trict had been organized was agsailed’ on 
the ground that it failed to afford ang 
opportunity for the owners of propert 
within the district to. be heard on gh 
questions of benefits to their propert 
resulting from such organization, an 
thereby arbitrarily imposed an_ illegal 
tax thereon without due process of law, 


\ 


' 
r 





AvrHorizen Statements ONLY Are PresunTEeD 


- y * * 
Herein, Berna 
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Insurance 


iability of Surety 
‘Upheld for Deposit | 
' In-Insolvent Bank 


”) 
Reopening of Florida Finan- 
.. cial House Is Held Not to 


+ Affect. Obligation Under 
Depository Bond. 


State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Jan. 25. 
_A surety company is liable on a de- 
ngs bond to assure payment of -pub- 
ic funds deposited in‘a bank in the event 
the bank becomes insolvent, even though 
the bank is later reopened under a 
“freezing” agreement, Attorney General 
Fred H. Davis has ruled recently in an 

Opinion to Comptroller Ernest Amos. 

The reopening of the bank under such 
an agreement does not alter the liability 
of e. surety created by the original 
failure, he held. The “freezing” of the 
deposits and reopening of the bank is 
for the benefit of all concerned, includ- 
ing the surety company, says the opinion, 
which follows in full text: 

In my opinion a depository bond of 
the character executed by this company 
is a bond given to assure the payment 
to the public authorities of the funds 
deposited with the bank. When the bank 
became insolvent and closed its doors, 
the bond was breached and the liability 
of the surety company to make payment 
¥, the bond became’ fixed and enforce- 

e. 


Liability Held to Continue 

The fact that under a freezing agree- 
ment the bank has been reopened, and 
is now operating again, does not in any 
wise alter the liability which has pre- 
viously been created against the bond by 
the original failure of the bank. As a 
matter of fact, the opening of the bank 
under a freezing agreement is nothing 
more nor less, as I construe the law, 
than the opening of an entirely new 
banking institution upon the failure of 
the old, but under a system which con- 
t lates the use of a new institution 
as the liquidatirg means to wind up the 
affairs of the old bank. 

In other words, the affairs of a new 
bank which has been reopened under”the 
freezing agreement are just as separate 
and distinct from the affairs of the bank 
as it existed prior to the time it was 
closed, as they would be if an entirely 
new and different bank; under a different 
name, had been opened and such new 


bank appointed as the liquidating agency | 


to wind up the affairs of the old bank. 
It appears to me that the position of 
the surety company in this matter is 
abggiutely untenable, and my advice 
i be that the surety company be 
required to pay these bonds, and look to 
whatever share it may be able to obtain 
by way of subrogation in the affairs of 
the old bank, when such affairs are 
finally closed out. As a matter of fact, 
the action which has been taken to 
“freeze” the deposits and reopen the 
bank is for the benefit of all; parties 
concerned, including the surety com- 
pany. 
Surety Company Will Benefit 
,; To state it differently, there is no 
‘@oubt as to. the liability of the surety 
company, had the bank remained closed 
and its assets liquidated in the hands 
of a receiver in the usual course. This 
would have resulted in a complete loss 
to the surety company of any chance 
even to get a dividend out of the assets 
the old bank, while at the same time 
+: have made it pay its bonds in 
].. Now, because the State authorities 
have taken steps to help the depositors 
of the bank by reopening it and using 
the reopened bank as a liquidating 
agency for the affairs of the old bank, 
the surety company is attempting. to 
take advantage of such situation by re- 
fusing payment of its just obligations. 
For my part I think that this matter 
should be contested to the bitter end, 
with the surety, company, and if neces- 
sary, steps should be taken to prevent 
such companies as this from doing fur- 
ther_ business in Florida, either under 
the existing statutes or by the passage 
of new legislation, if this surety com- 
pany persists in its attempt to defeat 
an obligation justly incurred by it upon 
such frivolous grounds as it asserts in 
thig, case. 


earings Scheduled 


On Insurance Code 


Proposed Law for District of 
Columbia to Be Considered 


Hearings by the subcommittee on in- 
surance and banking of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee on a bill 
(H. R. 3941), introduced by Representa- 
tive Gibson (Rep.), of Brattleboro, Vt., 
to establish an insurance code for the 
District of Columbia, will begin Jan. 30, 
at 10'a. m., according to an announce- 
ment, Jan. 25, by the clerk of the House 
District Committee. ; 

Thomas M. Baldwin, Jr., superin- 
tendent of insurance of the District, 
stated orally Jan. 25, that he had noti- 
fied all insurance organizations inter- 
esterd in or affected by the bill of the 
date of the hearing. A special invitation, 
he said, had been’ sent to. W. H. Koop, 
chairman of the laws committee of the 
n@gtional, board of fire underwriters, to 
be present) personally. 

he bill to be considered; Mr. Baldwin 
d ed, is the insurance code drafted 
bythe insurance committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. The only changes 
made in it, he said, were corrections in 
nomenclature to conform to District of 
Columbia conditions, 

“Mr. Baldwin indicated that hearings 

will be continued until all interested 
arties had an opportunity to be heard. 
n addition to insurance representatives, 
it’is expected that commercial organiza- 
tions and civic associations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will wish to express 
their views on the proposed measure, 
he stated. 


Trustee to Take Over 
Minnesota Insurance Firm 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Jan, 25. 
J. T. Miller, of Minneapolis, has. been 
famed trustee of the Minnesota Insur- 
ce Underwriters, a reciprocal Insur- 
e association of Minneapolis, accord- 
to an oral announcement of C. P. 
Diepenbrock, State deputy insurance 
commissioner, Jan. 22. Mr. Miller is 
manager of the_ insurance department 
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Public Health 


Automobile Policies 


Revision of Compensation Statutes’ 
Proposed by Kentucky Commission 


Suggested Changes 


Involve Procedure in Claims and Pay- 


ment, Special Report Indicates 


Publication of the full text of the 
report of the Kentucky legislative 
commission on workmen’s compensa- 
tion recommending changes in the 
workmen’s compensation law was be-, 
gun in the issue of Jan. 25 and con- 

~ cludes as follows: 


Claims, hearings and appeals: The 
commission ‘recommends that section 33 
be amended by striking from the section 
the following: “Unless notice of the ac- 
cident shall have been given to the em- 
ployer as soon as practicable after the 
happening thereof,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof, the following: “Unless a notice 
of the accident shall be given to the em- 
ployer within sixty (60) days after the 
happening thereof.” Provided, however, 
that there shall not be counted in such 
60. day period any period of time during 
which a claimant is prevented from giv- 
ing notice by unavoidable casualty or 
misfortune, and provided further that 
this provision shall not apply to injuries 
which result in a hernia,,as set forth in 
section 4a hereof. 

The next section which the commis- 
sion considered was section 52, which 
relates to appeals from the awards of the 
compensation board to the circuit court, 
and it was the commission’s opinion that 
this section should be amended and a 
broader appeal given to the litigants in 
the courts. Your commission met with 
the judicial council and ‘its subcom- 
mittee -on workmen’s compensation, in 
February, 1929; at that time the judicial 
council recommended that a broader ap- 
peal be allowed, and it was so suggested. 
However, the judicial council has re- 
cently recommended that the appeal sec- 
tion of the law be left as it now stands, 
and the commission has adopted that 
suggestion and we recommend no changes 
in section 52. Hgwever, the commission 
does recommend that section 53, which 
relates to appeals from the circuit 
courts to the court of appeals, be 
amended to provide that such appeais 
shall be taken as are now taken in equity 
cases, which will do away with the need 
of a bill of exceptions, which is not at 
all applicable to compensation cases and 
which will be a reduction of expenses on 
appeals to all litigants, and further pro- 
vide that either party may go to the 
court of appeals on the original record, 
which would be also a saving to litigants, 


and that the limit of appeals in work- | 


men’s compensation cases be confined 
to a period of sixty (60) days. 

Procedure and payment of compensa- 
tion: The commission recommends that 
section 9 be amended to provide that in 
a case where death results from the act 
of a third party, the employer or his 
insurance carrier may recover from 
said third party the amount he or it 
paid to the dependents of his deceased 
employe. \ 

The commission recommends ‘that gec- 
tion 10 be either amended or repealed. 
This section relates: to subconstractors 
and the changes suggested in no way 
affect the légal liability of the employer 
or the employe, and is made for the 
purpdse of clarifying this section. 

It is recommended that section 21 bé 
amended by striking therefrom the fol- 
lowing: “At any time,’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof, the following: “within 
two years after the making thereof.” 
Provided, however, if the maximum time 
for which compensation could have been 
paid is less than two years, then the 
said maximum time shall be the limit 
in which said motion may be made. 

It is recommended by the commission 
that section 24 be amended by striking 
therefrom the following: “reckoning 
wages as earned while working at full 
time,” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “Compensation shall be com- 
puted at the average weekly wage 
earned by the injured employe at the 
time of the injury,” with certain rules 
to guide the board in reckoning the 
average weekly wage of the injured em- 
ploye, and, further, that the law be 
amended to fix a minimum of compensa- 
tion of eight dollars ($8.00) per week. 
Provided, however, that this shall not 
apply if sixty-five (65) per cent of the 
average weekly wage is less than eight 
dollars ($8.00) per week. 

Insurance and own risk: One of the 
subjects studied by this commission was 
the question of “State insurance” as com- 
pared. with the system under the Ken- 
tucky law of “competitive insurance.” 
For the information of the general as- 
sembly, the commission might say that 
under the present provisions of. the Ken- 
tucky law, the employer has the privilege 
of buying workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in a competitive field with either 
a stock company or with participating 
companies, and if he does not desire to 
get his protection from either he may, by 
a proper showing, be granted permission 
by the board to.carry his own risk. by 
giving adequate security that his claims 
will be paid. The commission is of the 
opinion, from its own investigation, that 
under the Kentucky system, claims. of 
injured men are paid more promptly and 
more expeditiously than wider a State 
insurance fund. There seems to be no 
great demand for the State to go into the 
insurance business, by either sthe em- 
ployers or.a large majority of the em- 
ployes, and the commission recommends 
that the provisions of the Kentucky act 
relative to insurance remain as they are 
now. 

In addition to the above, the commis- 
sion is of the opinion that State insur- 
ance is prohibited by the State constitu- 
tion, and, therefore, it would be useless 
to make any recommendations along the 
lines of State insurance. 


Provision for Costs 


Entailed by Employers 

Benefits: It is recommended by the 
commission that section 3 be amended 
so as to provide that where an injured 
employe has accepted the provisions of 
the workmen’s compensation law and 
elects to bring a suit at common law on 
account of such injuries, and if unsuc- 
cessful in the prosecution of said com- 
mon law action he then elects to prose- 
cute his claim for compensation and is 
granted an award or order for compen- 
sation under such claim, the compensa- 
tion board may reduce said award in 
SSS, ee 


of the Metropolitan National Co., of 
Minneapolis. 

Action to have the reciprocal con- 
cern declared a bankrupt was started 
last March. Judge John B. Sanborn, of 
the Federal district court, held, Dec. 4, 
1929, that this organization, as a recipro- 
cal or interinsurance exchange, was. in 
the classification of unincorporated com- 

anies and therefore was subject to ad- 
Jadication in bankruptcy, . 





any reasonable amount that said em- 
ployer, or his insurance carrier, has paid 
out as court costs in defense of the com- 
mon law action. 

One of the most serious problems that 
confronted the commission was the ques- 
tion of increasing the medical benefits 
to injured employes. At the present 
time, the law provides that the employer 
shall be’ responsible to the extent of 
two hundred dollars ($200). Our in- 
vestigation revealed, however, that there 
has been no lack of medical treatment 
to injured employes, and that in many 
instances the employers of the State 
and their insurance companies have paid 
in excéss of two hundred dollars 
($200), but we have found on investi- 
gation that in individual cases, because 
of the long confinement in the hospitals, 
many. of the hospitals in Kentucky 
were collecting inadequate fees for their 
services and the commission has come 
to the conclusion that this situation, 
which will be a relief not only to the 
hospitals but to the injured man and 
guarantee him dbsolute protection dur- 
ing his confinement, that the hospitali- 
zation fees to the extent: of an additional 
two hundred dollars ($200) over and 
above the limit now allowed by law, will 
adequately take care of the more serious 
cases, and at the same time our recom- 
mendation would not bring about a very 
great increase in the insurance rate 
which the employers would have to pay, 
and, therefore, we recommend that on the 
order of the compensation board, hospi- 
talization fees may be increased,in cer- 
tain cases an additional two hundred 
dollars ($200). Feeling that this rec- 
ommendation is humane, the commission 
gladly reports that this suggestion has 
been agreed to by representatives of 
employers and of employes, and the com- 
mission feels that in those cases where 
such additional attention is needed, this 
provision will provide and assure full 
medical treatment to seriously injured 
employes, and, at the same time, the 
increase in the insurance rate to the 
employers will not place upon them a 
heavy burden. 

The commission recommends that 
there be added a paragraph to section 
4a, as follows: 

“That no proceedings under this sec- 
tion fet compensation shall be main- 
tained unless a notice of the accident 
resulting in hernia shall be given to the 
employer as soon as practicable after 
the happening thereof.” 


Limit Is Established 
For Burial Expenses 


It is recommended by the commission 
that section 12 be amended to provide 
burial expenses, not to exceed the sum 
of one hundred and fifty dollars ($150). 

It is recommended that: section 18 be 
amended by inserting in lieu of the words 
and figures “twelve dollars ($12) per 
week” the words and figures “fifteen dol- 
lars ($15) per week,” this being an in- 
crease in benefits of 25 per cent over the 
present rate. 

The commission further recommends 
that section 18 be amended to provide 
that where there is an injury to a mem- 
ber enumerated in the schedule hereof, 
but which injury does not’ result in the 
entire loss of said member, and where 
said injury is confined solely to said 
member, then said injury shall be com- 
pensated for in addition to the tempo- 
rary total disability caused by such in- 
jury, the percentage of impairment to 
such member resulting from said injury, 
however, not to exceed the amount pay- 
able for the entire loss or severance of 
said member. 

The commission recommends that sec- 
tion 16 be amended to provide that no 
employer shall be held liable for a total 
or permanent disability in any case 
where the employe, having become totally 
and permanently disabled under the pres- 
ent employer, has previously received a 
half or a part of that total and perma- 
nent disability through a previous injury 
or otherwise: 

Death benefits: Thé commission rec- 
ommends that section 12 be amended to 
provide an increase in the maximum 


amount for total dependency in case of | 


death 
dollars. 
Acceptnace of the act, by employes: 
The commission recommends that section 
74 of the act, be amended to provide some 
system by which an employe’s acceptance 
of the act shall be 1ade a matter of rec- 
ord at the office of the workmen’s com- 
pensation board at Frankfort, Ky. 
Conclusion: In recommending the fore- 
going increases in maximum benefits for 
deaths, impairments, medical aid and 
funeral expenses, your commission is 
aware that the aggregate cost of the 
present law to the coal industry is all 
that the traffic will bear and that any 
substantial increase in’such costs cannot 
be justified. We believe, however, that 
the. other amendments, which accom- 
pany these recommendations, will correct 
the previous inequalities in the law in 
its application to coal mining as com- 
pared with other industry in the State 
upon which the act is not at present 
nearly so great a burden, wit’: the re- 
sult that the act as a whole may be 


to forty-five hundred ($4,500) 














Effect of City Law 


On Auto Insurance 
Policy Is Questioned 


Liability Under Ordinance 
Fixing Age Limit of 
Driver Involved in Case 
Before Supreme Court 


The question whether a municipal or- 
dinance is a law within the meaning of 
an automobile liability insurance policy 
limiting liability should the car be driven 
by a person under the age “fixed by law” 
was contested in the Supreme-Court of 
the United States on Jan. 23, when the 
court heard arguments in the case of 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. 
Guenther, No. 179. 

C. M. Horn, for the insurance com- 
pany, explained that the respondent car- 
ried an automobile liability insurance 
policy with the petitioner, which con- 
tained the following condition: “The pol- 
icy shall not cover any liability of the 
insured while the automobile is being op- 
erated by any person under the age limit 
fixed by law.” 

“The only question for this court to 
decide,” Mr. Horn continued, “is whether 
an ordinance df the City of Lakewood, 
Ohio, prohibiting persons under the age 
of 18 years from driving cars is a law 
within the meaning of the term ‘fixed 
by law’ in the policy.” 

Auto Driven by Boy 

At the time of the accident the re- 
spondent’s automobile wads being driven 
by a boy 17 years old, Mr. Horn stated. 
Suit was brought against the respondent 
and he requested the petitioner to de- 
fend, but the company refused on the 
ground that the Conditions of the policy 
had not been complied with. 

After judgment had been rendered 
against the respondent he brought suit 
against the petitioner, Mr. Horn added, 
in the District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio where the respondent 
secured a judgment which was affirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth. Circuit. . 

“The language used in the policy does 
not designate ‘a’ law,” Mr. Horn asserted, 
“but merely uses the word ‘law’ and 
therefore the term should be broadly con- 
strued in a generic sense.” The term 
includes all valid legisiation enacted by a 
legislative body acting within the scope 
of its powers, he’ added. 

Municipal ordinances regulating the 
use of city streets are in effect State 
laws, Mr. Horn declared, because they 
are passed by virtue of the control vested 
by the State in the municipality over its 
streets. In conclusion, Mr. Horn argued 
that the word “law,” in its ordinary, 
popular sense, includes municipal ordi- 
nances and in its legal significance it 
means the same. 

Word Has Dual Meaning 

Wallace M. Byrnes, for the insured, de- 
clared that certain Ohio statutes stated 
the age limit of 16 years at which time 
children could be hired to drive cars. 

Mr. Byrnes admitted that the word 
“law” has a dual meaning and might. be 
rer to preclude all regulations or 
merely the acts of the State legislature. 
In the light of this ambiguity, he de- 
clared, the policy should be so construed 
as to allow a recovery, since the rule is 
well settled that when the policy is 
drawn by the insurer it should be con- 
strued most favorably for the insured. 

Issue also was taken on the question 
of whether the Lakewood ordinance had 
been violated by the respondent in al- 
lowing the 17-year-old boy to operaté 
his car. Mr. Byrnes argued that the 
ordinance did not set an age limit under 
which persons could not drive. 


Fred J. Perkins was on the brief with | 


Mr. Horn. James G. Bachman and Eu- 
gene Quigley were on the brief with 
Mr. Byrnes. 
06 
made more liberal te employes generally 
without imposing an added burden on the 
coal operators. 

For this reason, it is necessary that 

we propose the increases as complied 
with and contingent upon the other cor- 
rective amendments mentioned and not 
otherwise. ; 
_ In addition to the desirability of the 
Increases proposed, a very important end 
to be attained by these amendments is 
the simplification of the operation of 
the law, so that the board may \speedily 
accurately and without controversy as 
far as possible administer its provisions 
and that injured workmen and their de- 
pendents may thereby receiye the ben- 
efits of the act to which they are en- 
titled in that manner'and without the 
delay, expense and uncertainties of the 
increasingly frequent litigations caused 
by the present form of the law. 

The act has now been in effect a suffi- 
cient time to determine which of its pro- 
visions give rise to these controversies 
and the commission’s recommendations 
are especially directed toward accom- 
plishing that purpose. 

Joseph M. Lee, a member of the com- 
mission, agrees with the other members 
on this report, except he does not concur 
with the commission on the medical rec- 
ommendations. 

The commission is preparing, a bill 
carrying the recommendations herein 
made and will submit same to your hon- 
orable body. 





Whooping Cough Listed Among F aur Major 
Causes of Illness in Maryland Last Year 


Influenza, Pneumonia and Tuberculosis Included in Group 
Causing 60 Per Cent of Communicable Diseases 


State of Maryland: Baltimore,. Jan. 25, 


Influenza, pneumofiia, tuberculosis and 
whooping cough were responsible for 60 
per ¢ent of all reported illness from 
communicable diseases in the State of 
Maryland during 1929, according to a 
statement made public. by the Maryland 
department of health. 

There were 60,722 cases of communi- 
cable, diseases during the year. The 
statement follows in fulltext: 

Four diseases—influenza, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis and whooping cough—were 
responsible for 60 per cent of all of the 
reported illness from communicable dis- 
eases in the State in 1929, Dr. R. H. 
Riley, director of the State department 
of health, pointed out in summarizing 
the report prepared by the State bureau 
of communicable diseases of the cases 


of sickness recorded by the department 


last year. The remaining 40 per cent 
were, distributed among approximately 
50 other diseases on the “notifiable list.” 

A total of 60,722 cases of communica- 
ble poke eas in the counties and 
28,207° in Baltimore —- was reportetl in 


1929, in comparison with 52,716 in 1928, 
when 18,388 occurred in the counties and 
84,378 in Baltimore. Influenza was re- 
sponsible, in 1929,’ for 24,121 cases, 17,- 
434 in the counties and 6,687 in Balti- 
more; pneumonia for 4,540 cases, 2,423 
in the counties and 2,117 in Baltimore; 
tuberculosis for 3,102 cases, 1,626 in the 
counties and 1,450 in Baltimore; whoop- 
ing cough added 4,713 cases, 1,155 in the 
counties and 3,558 in Baltimore, making 


a total of 36,476 cases of these four dis- | 


eases. In 1928 influenza was responsible 
for 3,814 cases, 1,640 in the counties and 
2,174 in Baltimore; pneumonia for 4,098 
cases, 2,037 in the counties and 2,061 in 
Baltimore; tuberculosis for 3,030 cases, 
1,657 in.the counties and 1,373 in Balti- 
more, and whooping cough for 3,771 
cases, 583 in the counties and 3.238 in 
Baltimore, making a total of 14,713 cases 
of the four diseases. 
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Income Insurance Held Not to Include | 
Liability for Failure to Obtain Work} |n Rehabilitation of 


Indemnity for Loss 


of Business Time Limited to Period 


When Injury Or Illness Prevented Employment 


State of North Carolina: Raleigh. 


In an action on a policy of so-called 
“income” insurance providing indemnity 
for the loss of business time during the 
continuance of disability due to sick- 
ness until such time as the insured en- 
gaged in a gainful occupation, the in- 
surer is entitled to an instruction to the 
jury that no liability on its part arose 
by reason of the inability of the insured 
to obtain employment, the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina has held. 

The insured had alleged, the opinion 
states, that he had recovered sufficiently 
to engage in a gainful occupation in 
January, that he diligently tried to 
secure employment and _that such em- 
ployment was not obtained until in June. 
The action was brought for payments 
under the policy frorh the period from 
January to June. For refusal of the 
tgial court to give the instruction re- 
quested by the insurer, its judgment for 
the plaintiff was reversed and a new trial 
granted. 


EDWIN ANDERSON METTS 
Vv. 


PAciFic MuTuaL Lire INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA. 


“North Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. 591. 


Appeal from Buncombe Superior Court. 
RoLiins & SMATHERS, for plaintiff; J. E. 
Swain, for defendant. 


Statement and Opinion 


The plaintiff alleged that on or about 
May 2, 1921, the defendant issued to him 
its policy No. 4610130, and that there- 
after on or about Jan. 14, 1924, while 
the policy was in force, the “plaintiff 
was taken sick and became ill with a 
bodily disease by reason of which he was 
totally disabled and incapacitated to do 
or carry on any work or occupation.” 

It was further alleged “that as soon 
as plaintiff, acting upon the advice of 
his said physician, was able to engage 
in a gainful occupation, to-wit, on or 
about Jan. 1, 1925, the plaintiff began 
and continued diligently to seek a gain- 
ful occupation .until June 15, 1925, 
when he secured employment and began 
to engage ‘in what he believed to be a 
gainful occupation.” 


Plaintiff Testifies 
To Ability to Work 


The evidence discloses that the 
plaintiff was paid a benefit of $500 a 
snonth, as provided in the policy, up to 
Dec. 14, 1924, and he brings suit to re- 
cover $3,000 benefit in accordance with 
the terms of said policy, covering the 
period from Jan, 14, 1925, to June 14, 
1925, aggregating $3,000. Subsequently 
the plaintiff filed an amended complaint 
alleging that the policy was an income 
policy and not a disability policy, and 
that therefore he was entitled to receive 
$500° per month “until such time as the 
plaintiff engages in a gainful occupation.” 

The policy was offered in evidence and 
is denominated upon the face thereof 
“Non-Cancellable Income Policy.” The 
language of the policy out of which the 
controversy grows is substantially as 
follows: 

This policy provides indemnity * * 
for loss of time by sickness. * * * Th 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
California hereby insures Edwin Anderson 
Metts * * ** against disability com- 





* 
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mencing while this policy is in force and re- 
sulting from sickness; such disability * * * 
to be such as will result in continuous total 
loss of business time. * The Com- 
pany will pay indemnity at the rate of 
$500 per month during the continuance of 
disability as defined above until such time 
as the insured engages in a gainful occu- 
pation. 

The plaintiff testified that he suffered 
a total loss of business time on account 
of sickness “from the first part of Jan- 
uary, 1924, until June, 1925, about the 
middle of June, 1925.” On _ cross- 
examination, he testified tha: he had 
alleged in his original complaint that he 
was able to engage in a gainful occu- 
pation on Jan. 1, 1925, and that. his 
physician told him he was able to re- 
sume work after Jan. 1, 1925, but with 
certain restrictions to the effect that he 


‘Forms of Insurance Fixed 


For Alabama Toll Bridges 


: State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Jan. 25. 
Forms of insurance to be carried on 
the 15 highway toll bridges authorized 
to be built in Alabama, two of which 
have been completed and are now in 
use, were decided upon at a conference, 
Jan. 22, between Governor Graves, Col. 
Woolsey Finnell, State highway director 
and chairman of the Alabama State 
Bridge Corporation, which has charge of 
the toll bridge construction, and Gen. 
| R. E. Steiner, counsel for the corpora- 
| tion. aba cs f 
It was announced that this insurance 
coverage, which will be for the benefit 
of holders of bonds sold to provide funds 
to build the bridges, will include fire, 
flood, tornado and lightning insurance, 
and also use and occupancy insurance 
covering loss from tolls in the event any 
of the bridges should have to be closed 
temporarily for any reason. All insur- 
ance, it was stated, will be written on 
the basis of 80 per cent of the value of 
the bridges, and’ separate policies will 

be issued covering each bridge. 





and an equally marked increase in scar- 





let fever. There were 1,052 cases of 
diphtheria reported in 1929, 505 in the 
counties and 547 in Baltimore, in com- 
parison with 1,539 in 1928, 710 in the 
counties and 829 in Baltimore. A total 
of 3,104 cases' of scarlet fever was «e- 
ported in 1929, 1,572 in the counties and 
1,532 in Baltimofe, in comparison with 
2,469 in 1928, when 1,432 occurred in the 
counties and 1,037 in Baltimore. 

There w2re nearly 250 fewer cases of 
typhoid: in 1929 than in 1928, a total of 
544 cases, 445 in the counties and 101 in 
Baltimore in 1929, in comparison with 
789 cases in 1928, 655 in the counties and 
134 in Baltimore. 

Tularemia — rabbit fever — increased 
from 11 cases, 6 in the counties and 5 in 
Baltimore, in 1928 to 28 cases in 1929, 
with 18 in the counties and 10 in Balti- 
more. Other diseases in which increases 
were noted included undulant fever, of 
which 17 cases, 12 in the counties and 5 
in Baltimore, were reported ‘n 1929, in 
comparison with 11 in 1928, a'l occurring 
in the counties, and typhus fever, with 





There were marked decreases in the |6 cases in 1929, 4 in the counties and 2 


total nymber of cases of measles and 
diphtheria reported in 1929 in compari- 
son with the number reported in 1928, 


in Baltimore, in comparison with 5 in’ 


1928, 3 in the counties 


and 2 in Balti- 
more, “a 


could not engage in any work, “where it 
was confining, and I could not take a 
position out of doors.” Plaintiff further 
testified: “After the first of January I 
began to search for a job, and if I had 
found a job: that suited me on the first 
of January, I would have taken it. If I 
had found a job that paid me what the 
company had me insured for, I wou 
have taken it if it complied with the 
doctor’s instructions. I was acting under 
his instructions and restrictions, and if 
I had found a job that suited me on the 
first of January, of course, I would have 
taken it, and that would have ended the 
matter. That is the way I whderstood 
the contract. I found a job in March, 
and the doctor turned it down. If the 
doctor would have approved it, I would 
have taken it is March if it suited me 
and suited the doctor. I was honestly 
looking for a job.” 

The issue submitted to the jury was: 
In what amounts, if any, is the defendant 
indebted to the plaintiff? The jury an- 
swered the issue awarding $3,000 with 





interest at 6 per cent per annum. 
From judgment upon the verdict the 
defendant appealed. 


Instructions Asked by 
Defendant Justified 


BROGDEN, J.—From the language em- 
ployed in the policy it seems apparent 
that disability from sickness resulting 
“in continuous total loss of business time” 
is: the basis of awarding indemnity, such 
indemnity being payable during the “con- 
tinuance of disability * * * until such | 
time as the insured engages in a gainful | 
occupation.” 


It is admitted that the defendant owes 
the plaintiff the sum of $266.55 for in- 
demnity accruing prior to Jan. 1, 1925. 
The question, then, is: Did the disability | 
from sickness cause the plaintiff to suffer 
a “total loss of business time” from Jan- 
uary, 1925, until June, 1925? Thus a 
clear cut issue of fact was presented. The 
plaintiff testified that he suffered a total 
loss of business time, due to sickness, 
from January, .1924, until June, 1925. 
This unequivocal testimony was qualified 
on cross-examination, but it was the func- 
tion of the jury to determine the weight 
of the evidence and to find the essential 
facts. The case was tried upon the theory 
that the policy was a disability policy 
rather than an income policy. 

The defendant in apt time requested | 
the court to give the following instruc- 
tions to the jury: 

1, If the jury should find from the _evi- 

dence that the defendant issued to the plain- 
tiff the policy and contract of insurance 
which has been introduced in evidence, and 
should further find that plaintiff filed his 
claim for benefits thereunder, and that the | 
same were paid by the defendant at the rate 
of $500 a month from the time they became 
due until Dec. 14, 1924, and if the jury 
should further find that on Jan. 1,+1925, the 
plaintiff had sufficiently recovered from his 
illness so that thé was able to engage in a 
gainful occupation as contemplated by the 
contract of insurance, then the plaintiff 
| would be entitled to recover of the defend- 
ant benefits from Dec. 14, 1924, to Jan. J, 
1925, which amount may be calculated by 
you, the defendant claiming that it is the 
sum of $266.65, but would not be _ entitled 
to recover of the defendant anything after 
the said Jan. 1, 1925. 

2. If you should find from the evidence 
that the plaintiff was able on and after Jan, 
1, 1925, to engage in a) gainful occupation 
from and after that time, but was unable to 
find suitable employment until June 14, 1925, 
he would not be entitled to recover benefits 
for that period under the terms of this con- 
tract of insurance, and it will be your duty 
to so answer the issue. 

3. Under this contract of insurance the 
defendant would not be due the plaintiff any- 
thing by reason of plaintiff’s inability to 
find a job or secure employment. This con- 
tratt of insurance does not insure to the 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


New York Sets Mark “ 
Industrial Workers 


State Trained and Fitted! 
- 4,270 Injured Persons 
For Gainful Occupations 
During Eight Years 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan, 25. 


The New York rehabilitation bureau . 
during the past eight years has rehabili- 
tated 4,270 men and women who have 
been injured in industry or public acci- 
dents who have suffered from other’. 
defects, according to a statement made ' 
public by the New York education de- 


partment. 

In 1929 the bureau handled 1,600 cases 
and rehabilitated 555 persons. 

The average age of those returned to 
industry was less than 30 and the aver- 
age weekly wage commanded was $24.65. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Salvaging 4,270 men and women who 
ont been injured in industry or public 

ccidents, or who have suffered from 
congenital defects or disease, and fitting 
them for productive employment has been 
the record of the rehabilitation bureau 
of the State education department dur- 
ing its eight years of operation. Accord- 
ing to a report of that bureau, 555 per- 
sons were rehabilitated during the last 
fiscal year and at the end of that period 
more than 1,600 cases were under care. 


Professions Taught 

“Training for the physically handi- 
capped,” said Dr. R. M. Little, chief of ’ 
the bureau, “is given for almost every 
occupation in which normal persons en- 
gage, but in general is along two main 
lines—commercial pursuits and manual 
arts. The former include the ordinary 
commercial occupations such as stenog- 
raphy, filing, bookkeeping, etc., and the 
latter watchmaking, printing, drafting, 
automobile mechanics, die making and 
many others. Many of both sexes enter 
upon personal service occupations as bar- 
bering, hair dressing and manicuring: 
Some, after training, take up fruit farm- 
ing or poultry raising. A few of the 
keener minds are trained for such pro- 
fessions as law, school teaching, phar-/ 
macy, librarian.” \ , 

The nature of the training, Dr. Little : 
pointed out, depends upon the mental:: 
and physical capacity of the applicant. . 
The training itself may be given in 
a vocational, technical or commercial 
school, in a shop or office, or even by em- 
ploying a tutor. It must not be cultural 
in nature but have a specific purpose 
in mind. 

The expenses for tuition, books, sup- 
plies and transportation are met-by the 
State, which may also furnish mainte- 
nance when necessary. Where artificial 
appliances are required, they may be pro- 
vided by the: State at cost. Within the, 
last fiscal year, the report states, more, 
than $3,000 was refunded by those who 
had received appliances. 


Earnings Increased 

That the rehabilitation of. the physi- 
cally handicapped pays not only. the... 
State but also the individual is shown 
by the fact that the average weekly 
wage of the men and women rehabili-. 
tated was $24.65. In some cases the 
earnings were greater after rehabilita- 
tion than before. aN 

Physically handicapped persons, the 
report indicates, are comparatively — 
young in years, the average age being . 
less than 30. Almost one-fourth of the’ 
cases treated were under 21 and more. 
than a third were between the ages of 
21 and 30 years. ‘ 

In addition to the physical handicap 
suffered through injury or disease, the, 
rehabilitation process must overcome 
such other handicaps in the individual 





plaintiff a job, or a gainful occupation, but 
| guarantees to him an income in the sum of 
$500 per month during the period which he 
is prevented from engaging in a gainful oc- 
cupation solely on account of bodily injury 
received while the policy was in force, or 
disease contracted while the said policy was 
in’ force, which resulted in his continuous 
total loss of business time. 

The evidence introduced warranted the 
special instructions reqiested, and the 
ommission of the trial judge to give them, 
as requested, constituted error. The trial 
judge gave a portion of instruction num- 
ber 3, but it would seem that the defend- 
ant was entitled to the instruction in its 
entirety. Horne v. Power Co., 141 N. C., 
50, 53 S. E. 658; Marcom v. R. R., 165 
N. C. 259, 81 S. E. 290; Parks v. Trust 
Co., 195 N..C. 453, 142 S. E. 478; State v. 
Lee, 196 N. C. 714, 146 S. E. 858. 

New trial. 


New Insurance Rates 
Delayed in Missouri 


|State to Study Claims Fhat 
Company Suffer Losses 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Jan. 25. 


Joseph B. Thompson, State superin- 
tendent of insurance, announced Jan. 23, 
that the 219 stock fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in Missouri, which 
are seeking a 16 2/3 per cent increase in 
| fire, windstorm and hail insurance rates, 
have notified him they have vostponed 


the date when they proposed. to make the 
new rates efféetive from Feb. 1 to Mar. 1. 
This announcement. followed a confer- 


as lowered morale, meager education, 
loss of hope, lack of knowledge of oc- 
cupations, and worry over compensation, ” 
medical care and doctors’ bills. It musty. 
also teach the forming of new habits, 
and new methods of work. Moreover, ad- 
verse public opinion must be overcome. 
“The injured worker is often skeptical 
of his ability to give satisfactorv service 
because the general public assunies it 
is impossible for him to do-so. This is 
the common judgment of society and 
reacts accordingly on the individual who , 
is handicapped.” 
Injuries Listed 

The most numerous injuries, according 
to the report, were those of the hand, but” 
foot injuries were a close second, the 
former comprising 22.8 per cent and the 
latter 22.1 per cent of the cases reported 
and 18 per cent had received multiple in- 
juries. 

The Federal Government bears one-''* 
half of the expense of rehabilitation, ex-' 
cept for permanent equipment, thera- 
peutic treatment and maintenance. For 
persons who come under the workmen’s 
compensation act, the expense of re- 
habilitation is paid from an insurance 
fund, provided for that purpose. —_— 

In its broad aspect rehabilitation in- » 
cludes advice, training, guidance and 
placement in. suitable occupations. | This 
is all part of the service which this bu- 
reau performs in making productive, 
men and women whom an unkind fate 
has buffeted about. 


basis of premiums earned and losses in- 
curred and $10,763,063 on the basis of 
premiums written and losses paid. With 
a 10 per cent reduction applied, the n 
validity of a rate order to the that effect 
now being before the United States. Su- 
preme Court, the companies’ ‘exhibit’: 





ence between Mr. Thompson and Paul 
W. Terry, manager of ‘the Missouri In- 
spection Bureau, at.which the superin- 
tendent pointed out the department had 
not had time to begin its examination of 
the companies’ claims that their business 
in Missouri has resulted in losses. 


shows losses of $23,295,881 on the earned 
and incurred basis and $16,597,725 on the 
written and paid basis. 


| Bills Introduced 





Mr. Thompson also stated that the 
companies do not have unconditional 
power to put the increased rates into 
effect as the law, he said, specifically 
provides no increase may he made until 
the superintendent of insurance approves. 
The Missouri Supreme Court, he declared; 
has passed upon this, 

Mr. Thompson asserted that “thorough- 
ness and not time will be the keystone 
of my investigation in the rate situation, 
alfhough I intend to handle; the matter 
as quickly as possible.” : 

The exhibit filed by the companies 
with Mr. Thompson at the time applica- 
tion was made for the rate increase 
shows that the excess of losses and ex- 
penses over premiums on Missouri busi- 
ness for the years 1924-1928, inclusive, 
was $19,093,659 when computed on the 





Commonwealth of Kentucky 


H. B, 144. Mr. L. B. Hamilton. To make | 


the secretary of state the agent for the 
nonresident owner of an automobile ops 
erated in the State of. Kentucky; Moto 
Transportation. . 

H. B: 150. Mr. T. J. Dunn.” To provide 
for the creation of a Kentucky industrial 
safety board in the department of labor, tg, 
regulate the duties of the board, and tq 
provide Suits for its operation;. Immigra=’ 
tion an or. mr 

H. B. 153. Mr. Fred V; Lucas. To. define” 
the words “casual trips” as used in re- 
ferring to the operation of motor vehicles; 
Motor Transportation. ar, 

State of South Carolina Ae 

H. 1007. Mr. MecCravy. To provide oe" 
a board of examiners for fire, casualty and 
surety insurance agents in the State, and 
to require the testing of the qualifications — 
of such agents before they may be licensed: 
as insurance agents; Ways and Means, 


‘ 


. 





> time. 
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To Base Acreage 


“Reduction of d for 
slow 1929 Level Predicted 
By Federal Agencies 


“an 


: [Continued from Page 1.] _ 
tion is expected 1931, and it ts likely 
that demand will have improved by that 
Domestic consumption of mohair 
‘4s expected to increase but not enough 
to support prices at high levels. Do- 
*mestic production of mohair is now about 
‘equal to domestic consumption. 

The decline in numbers of horses and 

mules will continue at about the same 
“Yate as in recent years. 
Outlook for .‘oultry 

The present outlook for poultry and 
eggs, does not justify any increase in 

roduction of chickens over 1929, either 

lor eggs or meat, unless producers are 
willing to face the prospect of reduc- 
tions in price levels. ; 

There is no material improvement in 
either domestic or export demand fo 
oats in prospect, whereas more activ 
competition from larger supplies of other 

feed grains is probable. Feedstuff 

prices are expected to continue lower 
than a year ago during the next three 
or four months. 

A further intrease in the acreage of 
legume hays and decrease in acreage of 
timothy, prairie and other grass hays 
are expected this year. Repetition of 
the large production of red clover and 
alsike clover seed is not expected. Main- 
tenance of acreage of alfalfa for seed, 
but curtailment of sweet clover for seed 
is suggested. 

Present prospects indicate that higher 
returns are to be expected from flax 
in 2930 than from wheat and other small 
grains grown in the same area and under 
‘the same conditions. Flax acreage 
could be increased one-third without fear 
of reducing domestic prices to the world 
price level. 


Apple Crop to Increase 


Commercial production of apples is 
expected to continue to increase gradu- 
ally over a period of several years; and 
new plantings are justified only where 
there are unusually favorable conditions 
for the production of high quality fruit. 
A considerable increase in the bearing 
acreages of grapefruit and oranges is| 
expected. The probability of heavy; 
grape production and low prices. con-| 
tinues. 

The number of peach trees of bearing 
age is still so great as to make possible | 
heavy production and unfavorable mar-! 
keting situations during the next few) 
seasons, The peak of production in the) 
South has probably been reached. The; 
pecan outlook is for a material increase 


| Automotive Products: 


j}icals, industrial, 43411, Berlin, Germany | 


|paint specialties, and lacquers, 43325 
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Bowling Alley Equipment Listed _ 
With Windmills Among World Wants 


Inqui 


Windmills are wanted in South Af- 
rica, bowling alley equipment is desired 
in Sweden, and many other inquiries for 
American .products from nearly every 
section of the world are listed in the 
weekly tabulation of foreign trade op- 

ortunities made public Jan. 25 by the 
partment of Commerce. 

Drawing paper, Kerosene engines, tele- 
phone apparatus, automobilé accessories, 
electric fans and various other articles 
are listed, the sources of the inquiries 
being Italy, China, Argentina, Germany 
Canada and other countries. ' 

Detailed information on any item in 
the list may be obtained by firms and 
individuals upon application to any of 
the district or cooperative offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, located throughout the United 
States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s. list, 
which follows in full text: 

Agricultural Implements: 

Alfalfa flour mill, 43317, Durango, 
Mexico (Ri engines, kerosene, 43326, 
Tientsin, China (a and Pp); tractors, gar- 
den, of 3 horsepower, 43429, Santos, Bra- 
zil (a and p); windmills, double geared, 
run-in-oil, closed-in gears, 43394, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa (a); windmills, 
double geared, and towers, 43316, Cape 
Town, South Africa (a and p). 
Aircraft: 

Airplane parts and accessories, and | 
servicing equipment, 43397, Winnipeg, 
Canada (a or p). 


Automobile accessories, novelties, spe- 
cialties, and tools, 43319, Bad Godesburg, 


ries From Italy, China and Argentina Vary From 
- Drawing Paper to Auto Accessories 


lic, potatoes, ete.), 43371, Santo Uoaiee. 
Dominican Republic (s a); vegetables 
(potatoes, beans, and peas), 43350, Pan- 
ama City, Panama (a). 
Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Abrasives, 45419, Oslo, Norway (a); 
boilers, 43491, Bordeaux, France (a); 
cutlery and enamel ware for bazaar 
trade, 43355, Johannesburg, South Af- 
rica (a); files and rasps, good quality, 
43356, The Hague, The Netherlands 8 
a); gas ovens, heating equipment, pyrom- 
eters, antl fuel oil burners, 43399, Bou- 
logne, France (s a); hardware, builders’, 
and mechanics’ tools, 43410, Oslo, Nor- 
way (a); iron, structural, U-shaped, and 
expanded steel mesh, 43441, Mexico City, 
Mexico (p); locks and padlocks, 43400, 
Rome, Italy (a and p); metal parts, 
stamped, for flashlights, in lots of 10,000 
to 15,000, 43357, Calcutta, India (p); 
oil burners and heating equipment, 43399, 
| Boulogne, France (a); pipe, iron, for wa- 
ter service, 43441, Mexico City, Mexico 
(p); pipe, wrought iron, welded and 
seamless, 150 tons annually, 43421, Gran- 
ingen, The Netherlands (p); razor-blade 
sharpeners, 43428, Valparaiso, Chile (a 
and p); sandpaper for woodworking in- 
dustry, 43440, Wormerveer, The Nether- 
lands (p); ‘scrap iron and steel, 43439, 
Motherwell, Scotland (p);  stoves,, oil, 
43358, Montevideo, Uruguay (a and p); 
stoves and ranges, 43419, Oslo, Norway 
(a); wire, barbed, and wire for bed 
springs, 43371, Santo Domingo, Domini- 
can Republic (s a). 

Leather: 


_ Leather for hats and caps, 43359, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a); patent and kid jeath- 


ster} leather, automobile, 43360, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand (a); _upholstery | 
leather, automobile, 43361, Lisbon, Por- 





Germany (a); automobile accessories and 
garage equipment, 43318, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); generator armatures, 43403, 
Melbourne, Australia (p). 

Chemicals: 


Ammonium sulphate, 43404, Paris, 
France (a and p); butyl acetate, methyl 
acetate, ethyl acetate, butyl alcohol, and 
collodion (40 per cent to 50 per cent), 
43323, Saint-Ouen, “Prance (a); carbon 
black, 43339, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
chemical specialties and houseHold disin- | 
fectants, 43398, Madrid, Spain (a); chem- | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


’ 


(a); guano, fish and whale, 43320, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); oils, essential, 43408 
Marseille, France (a); paints, plastic 


Goteborg, Sweden (a); paints and pol- 
ishes for automobiles, 43430, Concep- 
cion, Chile (a); polish, metal, 48398, Ma- 


tugal (p). 
Lumber and Products: 


Hickory and ash ski stock, 43362 
Kobe, Japan (p); pine, white, lumber, 
43371, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public (s a). 

Machinery: 


Bakery machinery, including * cooky 
machines and ovens, 43365, Para, Brazil 
(a); ball bearings, 43443, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); box, wooden, making ma- 
chinery, 43367, Fiume, Italy (p); en- 
gines, kerosene, 43326, Tientsin, China 
(a and p); engines, steam, and boiler 
plant for coupling to electric generators, 
43326, Tientsin, China (a); furniture,’ 
metal, and _ steel shelf making ma- 
chinery, 43363, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(Pp); gas ovens, heating 
pyrometers, and fuel oil burners, 43399, 


ers, 43402, Athens, Greece (a); uphol- | 


equipment}! ¢ 


drid, Spain (a); sodium cyanide, 43410, | Boulogne, France (a); gas plants, 43399, 
Hamburg, Germany (a and p); turpen-| Boulogne, France (a); gasoline and oil 
tine and rosin, 43321, Trieste, Italy (p).| Storage equipment, 43318, Berlin, Ger- 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: |™@y (a) ; horsehair mats manufacturing 





in production of improved varieties dur- 
ing the next decade with some reduction | 
in prices. | 

Cantaloupe prices probably will be} 
‘lower this year in the early producing | 
sections, and a moderate decrease in 
» acreage in the intermediate and late sec- 
tions is. recommended in order to raise 
prices to the level of a few years ago. 
»Watermelon growers should plant a 
somewhat smaller acreage. 


Strawberry Outlook Is Good 


Prospects for strawberry growers now | 

_ seem to be better than in any year since: 

1926; smaller acreages are in prospect, 

and there is likelihood of reduced yields | 
in some districts. 

Potato growers report that they intend | 


Cosmetics, prepared medicines, and | 
pharmaceuticals, 43324, Vienna, Austria | 
(a); drugs and pharmaceuticals, 43432, | 
Barcelona, Spain. (a); medicines, pre- | 
pared, pharmaceuticals, vaccines, and | 
serums, 43425, Bombay, India (a or p);} 
medicines, prepared, and pharmaceuti- 
cals, 43431, Bombay, India (a and p); 
medicines, prepared, and toilet prepara- 
tions, 43398, Madrid, Spain (a); pharme- 
ceuticals, 43322, Paris, France (p); toi- 
let preparations and perfumery, 43426, 
Vienna, Austria (a). 

Electrical appliances: 


Exercisers, electric, 43434, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (s a); fans, ventilator, electric, 
43418, Munich, Germany (p); household 
electrical appliances and lighting fix- | 





to plant an acreage 6 per cent larger than | 
was planted last year, apparently forget-| 
ting the unprofitable season of 1928. The | 
high potato prices being received now are 
not the result of a low acreage last sea- | 
son, but are due almost entirely to ad-| 
verse weather conditions last Summer. 
If the’ intentions for 1930 are carried out, | 
prospects are for lower potato prices | 
after July 1. 

The constant tendency toward expan- 
sion of letture acreage, particularly in| 
California and Arizona, confronts the in- | 
dustry with difficult marketing problems, | 
although there is as yet no evidence that | 
the peak of demand has been reached. | 

Only a moderate increase in the sweet 


tures, 43416, Santos, Brazil (a and p); | 
lighting fixtures, hospital, 43427, Flor- 
ence, Italy (a and p); lighting outfits, 
self-contained, 43326, Tientsin, China (a 
and p); radio receiver., radio signal 
lights, and compasses, 43433, Monte- 
video, Uruguay (p); radio sets, 43435, 
Eindhoven, Netherlands (a); radio sets, 
electric, 43429, Santos, Brazil (a and p); 
telephone apparatus, 43414, Milan, Italy 
(p); telephone equipment, for field use, 
and switchboards for small exchanges, 
43326, Tientsin, China (a); woodworking 
tools, portable, electric, 43440, Wormer- 
veer, Netherlands (p); X-ray machines, 
43415, Oslo, Norway (a and p); X-ray 
and electrotherapeutic apparatus, 43417, 


| Fl 
potato acreage is expected. Onion growers orence, Italy (a and p). 


in most States will find it advantageous | Feedstuffs: 
to reduce acreage. The total acreage| Alfalfa, fish, meat, and bone ‘meals, 
of tomatoes grown for shipment to mar-| 43339, Glasgow, Scotla:.a (p); fish meal 
ket in 1930 should be held close to that|4nd other feedstuffs, 43348, Potsdam, 
of 1929. The acreage of dry beans seems|Germany (a); fish scale scraps, 43347, 
to be well adjusted to domestic demand. | Bewmere, ema {2) ; ob meas and 
Cabbage Holdings Are Light e Rnene, , +tamburg, Germany 
The present prospect is for Toveirsbie | (a); fish and meat merls, bone scraps, 


' ans | oat feed, etc., 43346, Hamburg, German 
cabbage markets-until August in view of | d ; g, me 
relatively light holdings of old cabbage | (in Be dees rakes ee 
and reduced acreage in southern areas. |p, d ; ffs: 
Further increase in late cabbage acreage | oodstuffs: F 

Canned fish, fruit, meats, and vege- 


does not seem warranted. | 
A reduction in peanut acreage of 10) tables, 43348, Potsdam, Germany (a); 
to 15 per cent is recommended. No ex-|¢@nned fish, fruit, and vegetables, 43341, 
Berlin, Germany (a); canned fish, fruit, 


pansion of broomcorn acreage appears 
justified in view of prospective com- 
mercial requirements and small carryover 
from the 1929 crop. 

“ The outlook for cigar tobacco types 
continues favorable, but further increases | 
in acreage are inadvisable. Increases in! 
acreage seem justified in Virginia Fire- | 
Cured and Maryland, stocks of which are 
relatively low and demand good. Acre- 
age about the same as last year is re- 
commended for Henderson Stemming, 
Green River and Virginia Sun Cured, 
while decreased acreage is recommended 
for Flue-Cured, Burley, One Sucker, and 
Kentucky and Tennessee Fire-Cured. 

Some improvement in rice prices in the 
southern belt for the remainder of the 
current season and through the 1930-31 
Season is in prospect, 

The world sugar production probably 


will continue large and prices relatively | 


low but apparently the tendency to in- 
crease production has been checked and 
some slight improvement in prices is in 
prospect. 


France Reduces Luxury 
Levy on Imported Autos 


The French luxury tax on automobiles 
has just been reduced from 12 to 10 per 
ent of the Soiy pee value on passenger 
ears, and from 6 to 5 per cent of the 
_duty-paid value on commercial vehicles 
,msed for the transportation of freight as 
well as passengers, according tu a report 
“receiv at the Department of Com- 
merce from Assistant Trade Commis- 
-sioner H. C, Schuette, Paris. Trucks used 
“solely for the transportation of freight 
will remain exempt from these taxes. 
rf tax is collected on foreign automo- 
"biles at time of importation. 


hs Alssued by Department of Commerce.) 


and vegetables, 43350, Panama City, 
Panama (a); canned fish, other sea foods, 
fruit, meats, and vegetables, 43327, Jaffa, 
Palestine (s a); canned foods, 43436, Al- 
exandria, Egypt (a); canned sardines, 
43335, Manila, Philippine Islands (s a); 
casings, 43334, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
confectionery and chewing gum, 43343, 
Glasgow, Scotland (a); fish, smoked and 
dried, 43827, Jaffa, Palestine (s a); fruit 
(apples), 43345,. Hamburg, Germany 
(a); fruit, dried (apple rings), 43337, 
| Berlin, Germany (a); fruit, dried (apri- 
jcots and prunes), 43827, Jaffa, Palestine 
(s a); fruit, dried (plums, peaches, apri- 
cots, apples, pears, and raisins), and 
apricot kernels, 43333, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); fruit, fresh and dried, 43348, 
Potsdam, Germany (a); fruits, preserved, 
43344, Vienna, Austria (s a); glucose, 
43327, Jaffa, Palestine (s a); grain, 
43329, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p); 


| 
| 


machine, 43445, Goteborg, Sweden (p); 
package-sealing machines, 43442, Lyon, 
France (p); presses, wood, hand op- 
erated, 43364, Johannesburg, — South 
ay 0); pumps, centrifugal, small, 
or-irrigation and general purposes, 
43326, Tientsin, China (a an rs es 
frigerating equipment, 43401, Bordeaux, 


_— de> 


27, 1930 


Distribution 


International Treaty Seeks to Renove 
Causes of Confusion in Trade Marks 


Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 

Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Summaries of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and: including Appeal 

o. 3325 were published in previous is- 
sues. The summary of appeals filed 
subsequently follows: 

No. 3326. F, H. Shallus et al. v. United 
States. Dried egg albumen. Egg albumen 
in the form of crystals, admittedly dried, 
held properly classified as dried egg al- 
bumen and dutiable at 18 cents per pound 
under paragraph 713, tariff act of 1922, 
is claimed classifiable as “egg albumen, 
“ * ™ prepared or preserved, and not spe- 
cially provided for, at 6 cents per pound” 
under the same paragraph. 


South Africa Increases 
Duties on Wheat and Flour 


Effective Jan, 17, 1930, the Union of 


duties on imported wheat and wheat 
flour, according to a cablegram received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner Samuel H. Day, 
Johannesburg. 

The minimum tariff rates on wheat, 
applied to imports from Canada and the 
United Kingdom, were increased from 
ls. 5d. to 2s. per 100 pounds and the 
maximum tariff rates applied to imports 
from all other countries, including the 
United States, were increased from 1s. 
7d. to 2s. 2d. per 100 pounds. The min- 
imum tariff rates on wheat flour, also 
applied to imports from Canada and the 
| United Kingdom, wexe increased from 
8s. 4d. to 4s. per 100 pounds, and the 
maximum tariff rates from 3s. 8d. to 
4s. 4d. per 100 pounds. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Mexico Forbids Free Entry 
Of Goods in Luxury Class 


Automobiles, musical instruments and 
articles of luxury can not be imported 


into Mexico free of duty as household 
goods, according to a cable received Jan. 
24 by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce from Commercial Attache 


furniture may enter free of duty. 
(Issued by Department. of Commerce.) 


mobiles, 43377, Sydney, Australia (p): | 


novelties (collar buttons, snap cuff links, 
and safety pins), 43372, Rosario, Argen- 
tina (p); novelties and toilet articles, 
43426, Vienna, Austria (a); phonographs, 
portable and table models and records, 
43376, The Hague, Netherlands (p); 
phonographs and records, 48435, Eind- 
hoven, Netherlands (a); smokers’ novel- 


articles, 43428, Valparaiso, Chile (a and 
p); smokers’ novelties, high grade, 48374, 
Glasgow, Scotland (p); sporting goods 
(golf, hockey, and tennis), 43407, Paris, 
France (a); tickets, string and pin, in 
100,000 lots, 43406, Windsor, Canada, (p) ; 





France (a and p); sanitary and ventilat- 
ing equipment, and dust removers, 43401, 
Bordeaux, France (a); speed. regulators 
for belt-driven machines, 43444, Berlin, 
Germany (a); stone-cutting machines, 
for building purposes, 43366, Beirut, 
Syria (a); welding and cutting equip- 
ment, 4 ee = 43405, Frankfort, Ger- 
many a); transmi8sion equipment, 
43444, Berlin, Germany (a); well-drilling 
machinery, portable, 43326, Tientsin, 
China (a). 

Minerals: 

Building materials, insulating, 43351, 

Hamburg, Germany (a); coal, gas or 
steam, 43354, Rome, Italy (p); foundry 
dust, powders, and scrap, and slag, 43438, | 
Fuerstenwalde, Germany (p) ; road-mak- 
ing materials and compounds, 43437, 
Glasgow, Scotland (s__ a); roofing, 
asbestos, asphalt, etc., 43353, Uster, 
Switzerland (a); scrap metal, nonfer- 
| rous, 43439, Motherwell, Scotland (p). 
Paper and Paper Goods: 
_ Cardboard boxes, printed, for flash- 
lights, in lots of 100,000, 43357, Calcutta, 
India (p) ;. drawitg paper, 43447, 
| Tientsin, China (p); insulating lath and 
board, 43351, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
packing paper, asphalt, waterproofed, 
and reinforced, 43446, Montreal, Canada 
(a or p); paper, all kinds, 43327, Jaffa, 
Palestine (s a); printing, typewriter, 
and accounting book paper, 43448,| 
Tangier, Morocco (p). | 
Petroleum and Products: 

Oils, mineral, lubricating, and cylinder 
43352, Glasgow, Scotland (p). 

Rubber Goods: 

Fogtwear, rubber, 43368, Copenhagen, | 
Denmark (a); household accessories, 
rubber, 43396, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a and p); overshoes, rubber, women’s, 
43412, Breslau, Germany (a or p); roof- 
ing, rubberized, 43353, Uster, Switzerland | 
(a) ; rubber goods, 43327, Jaffa, Palestine | 
(s a) ; sheeting, rubberized, 43395, Ceuta, | 
North Africa (a); shoe heels and soles, | 


| 
r} 


| 


toys and dolls, 43885, Winnipeg, Canada 
(a); vanity cases, 43324, Vienna, Austria 
‘ ay vanity cases, 43426, Vienna, Austria 
a). 

Textiles: 

Bathing suits, 43883, Berlin, Germany 
(a); bathing suits, 43384, Berlin, Germany 
(a); bathing suits, 48396, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia (a and p); bathing suits, wool, 
43413, Milan, Italy (a); blankets, cotton 
and wool mixture, 43385, Winnipeg, 
Canada (a or p); canvas for roofing, 
43253, Uster, Switzerland (a); corsets, 
43383, Berlin, Germany (a); cotton awn- 
ing, striped, and white duck, 43389, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a, and p); 
cotton binding material, 43453, Mexico 
City, Mexico (p); cotton dhooties, white; 
mulls, lawns, twills, drills, and khaki 
twills and drills, 483382, Bombay, India 
(a or p); cotton duck, 43391, Montevideo, 
Uruguay (a); cotton piece goods, 43350, 
Panama City, Panama (a); cotton piece 
goods, 43371, Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic (s a); cotton piece goods, 43455, 
Amritsar, India (a); cotton’ voiles, 
printed, 43402, Athens, Greece (a); cottan 
waste, knit, 43381, Biella, Italy (a); 


cotton, and cotton waste, 43422, Trieste, 


Italy (a); curtain nets, cotton and art 
silk, 43386, Sydney, Australia (p); dress 
goods, printed, cotton. and rayon, 43402, 
Athens, Greece (a); dress goods, rayon 
and silk, 43387, London, England (a); 
furs, 43409, Paris, France (a); haber- 
Gashery, 43327, Jaffa, Palestine (s a); 
haberdashery, 43452, Berlin, Germany 
(a); haberdashery (cotton and art silk 
neckties), 43394, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a); hats and caps, including fur 
hats, for men and children, 43454, Mon- 
treal, Canada (a and p); hosiery, 43423, 
Berlin, Germany (a); hosiery, 43424, 
Berlin, Germany (a); hosiery, rayon and 
silk, men’s and women’s, 43392, Zurich, 
Switzerland, (a or p); hosiery, silk, 43383, 
Berlin, Germany (a); hosiery, silk, rayon 


George Wythe, Mexico: City. Only used 


ties, bridge novelties, and gift and favor | 


public (s a); tires, automobile 


land, (p); hosiery, silk, women’s, 43884, 
amburg, Germany (p). 


Berlin,. Germany, (a); hosiery, silk, 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: women’s, 43413, Milan, Italy (a); hosiery, 

Belting, 43444, Berlin, Germany (a);|Silk and wool, high grade, and men’s 
footwear, 43371, Santo Domingo, Domin- | underwear, 43396, Prague, Czechoslovakia 


, 43449, | 


43371, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re-|#Md lisle, women’s, 43388, Glasgow, Scot- | 


ican Republic (s a); raincoats, leather, 
43395, Ceuta, North Africa (a); 
shoe findings, 43371, Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic (s a) ; shoes, 43450, 
Berlin, Germany (a); ‘shoes, women’s 
and men’s, Goodyear welt shoes, 43451, 
Breslau, Germany (a or p); shoes and 
ome goods, 43327, Jaffa, Palestine 
8. a). 
Specialties: 5 

Advertising and other novelties, 43376, 
Glasgow, Scotland (p); books on litera- 
ture and technical science, 43378, Oporto, 





grain (barley, etc.), 43350, Panama City, 
Panama (a); grain (corn, etc.), 43336, 
Simirishamn, Sweden (a); grain (corn, 
oats, and wheat), 43342, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (p); groceries, fancy, 43844, Vi- 
enna, Austria (s a); hams and bacon, 
smoked, 43327, Jaffa, Palestine (s_ a); 
lard, prime steam and pure, 43338, Ber- 
lin, Germany (p); meats (beef and pork), 
48340, Liverpool, England (p); molasses, 
43330, Patras, Greece (a); oils, cotton- 


seed and corn, 43331, Valparaiso, Chile 


(a); packing house products, 43332, 
Oslo, Norway (a); packing house prod- 
ucts, such as lard, meat, and pigs’ feet, 
43371, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
pose (3s a); rice, fancy and extra fan®y, 
lue rose, screenings and brewers’ rice, 
43349, Hamburg, Germany (a); seeds, 
field, flower, and vegetable, 48329, Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras (p); seeds (field, 
grass, and clover), 43342, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (p); sirup, corn, 43328, Dublin, Ire- 
land (a); trees, fruit, 43329, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras (p); vegetables (onions, gar- 





Portugal (a or p); bowling alleys, equip- 


(a and p); knit goods, 43424, Berlin, 
Germany (a); leather, imitation, and 
automobile top canvas, 43361, Lisbon, 
Portugal (p); leather, imitation, and 
automobile top material, 43420, Cape 
Town, South Africa (a); millinery sup- 
plies, 43452, Berlin, Germany (a); oil- 
cloth, 43372, Rosario, Argentina (p); 
raincoats, imitation leather, and oilskins, 
43295, Ceuta, North Africa (a); rain- 
coats, ponchos, etc. of light waterproof 
cloth, 43434, Sao Paulo, Brazil (s a); 
remnants and job lots, 43456, Amritsar, 





ment, and supplies,43456, Stoekholm, Swe- 
den (p); cabinet liquor’sets, 43373, Mon- 
treal, Canada (a or p); cards, playing, 
43369, Panama City, Panama (a); carnival 
goods, 43385, Winnipeg, Canada (a); 
containers, celluloid or aluminum for 
soap and tooth brushes, 43369, Panama 
City, Panama (a); drawing and drafting 
materials, equipment and appliances, in- 
cluding pencils, drawing boards, and in- 
struments, 43447, Tientsin, China (p); 
furniture, household, including beds and 
cribs, 43371, Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic (s a); gas analysers, and pyrom- 
eters, , 43399, Boulogne, France (a); 
horn, ‘roebuck, tips, stag, elk, stag-horn 
jcrowns, and stag-horn tines, 43370, 
|Ebersbach, Germany (p); hospital oper- 
|ating room apparatus, furniture, steriliz- 
ling and disinfecting equipment, and 
surgical instruments, 43427, Florence, 
Italy (a and p); letters, interchangeable, 
and transfers for monograms on auto- 


India (a); satin and silk shoe upper ma- 
terials, 43393, Vienna, Austria (a); shirts, 
cotton, silk, and rayon, medium grade, 
men’s and boy’s, 43379, San Juan, P, R. 
(a); silk goods, 48455, Amritsar, India 
(a); silk taffetas, brocades, printed and 
plain velvets and sateens, and plushes, 
43882, Bombay, India (a or p); sports 
wear, wool, 43407, Paris, France (a); 
Suitings, silks, velvets, and flannels, 
43402, Athens, Greece (a); textile goods, 
43371, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public (s a); upholstery fabrics, cre- 
tonnes, poplins, velvets, etc, 48386, 
Sydney, Australia, (p) wearing apparel, 
43227, Jaffa, Palestine (s a); wearing 
apparel, knit, 43423, Berlin, Germany 
(a); wearing apparel, men’s and women’s, 
43380, Panama City, Panama (p); work 
shirts, trousers, and overall manufactur- 
ing material, 43390, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (p); yarn, cotton, 43327,’ Jaffa, 
Palestine, (s a); yarn, cotton and wool, 
43384, Berlin, Germany, (a), 


/ 


IF 


South ~- Africa increased the customs | be granted in order to claim the cancel- 


to claim the cancellatiqn of fraudulently 
| registered marks. 


| Berne, the list of state emblems and of- 


| shall only be Applicable to marks reg- 


Convention Pending Before 


Avrtuonten STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusuisnen WirHOuT Comment sy T 


Trade 


Senate Attempts to Establish 


Rules to Govern Registration 


The text of the International Con- 
vention for Protection of Industrial 
Property, pending before the Senate, 
publication of which was begun in 
The United States Daily on Jan. 25, 
is continued as follows: 

, ARTICLE VI Bis 

The contracting countries undertake 
to refuse or invalidate, either. admin- 
istratively, if their legislation so per- 
mits, or at the request of an inter- 
ested party, the ‘registration 
trade mark which constitutes a repro- 
duction or imitation liable to create con- 
fusion with a trade mark considered by 
the competent authority of the country 
of registration to be well known there 
as being already a mark of a national 
of another contracting country and used 
for products of the same or a similar 


ind. 
A period of at least three years must 


lation of these marks. The period shall 
start from‘the date of registration of 
the mark. No period shall be established 


ARTICLE VI TER 


The contracting countries undertake 
to refuse or invalidate registration, 
and to prohibit by appropriate. eans 
the use,.failing aythorization from the 
competent authority, whether as trade 
mark or as components of such all 
coats of arms,~ flags, and other state 
emblems of contracting countries, of- 
ficial control and guarantee signs, and 
stamps adopted by them, and all imita- 
tion from a heraldic point of view. <= 

The prohibition of officidl control and 
guarantee signs and stamps shall apply 
only in cases where marks which com- 
prise them are intended to be used on 


merchandise of the same or similar na-/A 


ture. 

For the application pf these provisions 
the contracting countries agree to com- 
munivate reciprocally through the inter- 
mediary of the International Bureau of 


ficial control, and guarantee signs and 
stamps which they desire, or will desire, 
to place, wholly or with certajn reserva- 
tions, under the protection of the present 
article as well as all subsequent*modifica- 
tions added to the list. Each contracting 
country shall place the communi@ated list 


lat the disposal of the public in due) 
| course. ¢ 


~ . : 
Each contracting country may within 
a period of 12 months from the receipt 
of the notification, and through the in- 
termediary of the International Bureau 
of Berne, transmit its possible objections 
to any other country concerned. 
For state emblems which are well 
known the provisions of paragraph 1 


istered after the signature of this con- 
vention. ? 
For state emblems which are not well 





} 
| 


| marks belonging to associations the ex- 


known and for official signs and stamps, 
these provisions shall only be applicable 
to marks” registered more than two 
months after the receipt of the notifica- 
tion provided for in paragraph 3. 4 

In the cése of (bad faith), countries 
shall have the right to cancel even the 
marks registered before the signature 
of the present convention and embody- 
ing state emblems, signs and stamps. 

Nationals of each country who are 
authorized to make use of state em- 
blems, and signs ‘and stamps of their 
country, may use them even if there be| 
a similarity with those of another 
country. ~ 

The contracting countries undertake 
to prohibit the unauthorized use in 
trade of state coats of arms of other 
contracting countries when such use 
would be liable to cause confusion as to 
the origin of the product. 

The preceding provisions will mot pre-| 
vent the countries exercising the right 
to refuse or to invalidate by the appli- | 
cation of number 3 of paragraph 2 of 
article 6 marks containing without 
authority coats of arms, flags, decora- | 
tions, and other state emblems or official | 
signs and stamps adopted by a country 
‘of the union. | 

ARTICLE VII 

The nature ot the goods on which| 
the trade mark is to be used can 
in no case, form an obstacle to the regis- 
tration of the trade mark. 

ARTICLE VII Bis 

The contracting countries undertake to} 

allow the filing of, and to protect, trade 


| 


istence of which is not contrary to the 
law of the country of origin, even if such 
associations do not possess an industrial 
or commercial establishment. 

Nevertheless, each country shall be| 
the sole judge of the particular Con- 
ditions on which an association may be 
allowed to obtain protection for its 
marks. . 


ARTICLE VIII 
A trade name shall be protected in 
all the countries of the union without 
the obligation of filing or registration, 
=e it form part or not of a trade 
mark. 


ARTICLE IX 
All goods illegally bearing a trade 
mark or trade name shall be seized 
on importation into those countries of 
the union where this mark or name’ has 

a right to Jegal protection. 
Seizure shall be effected)}equally in 
the country where the-mark or name 





was illegally applied, or in the country 
to which the article bearing it has been 
imported. 

The seizure shall take place either at 
the request of the proper government 
department or of any other.competent 
authority, or of any interested party 


of al 


ltimes hold itself at the service of mem- 


° . 
[fictitious character or used with the in- 
tent to defraud. - 

Any producer, manufacturer, or 

trader, engaged in the production, manu- 
facture, or trade, of such goods and 
established either in the locality falsely 
designated as the place of origin, or in 
the district where the locality is situated, 
or in theg country falsety designated 
shall be deemed in all casesea party con- 
cerned, whether such persons be actual 
or legal. ‘ 

ARTICLE X BIS 


The contracting countries are bound 
to assure to nationals of the. union an 
effective protection against unfair com- 
petition. : , é 

Every act of competition contrary to 
honest practice in industrial or commer- 
cial matters constitutes an act of un- 
| fair competition. 

The following particularly are to be 
forbidden : 

1, All acts whatsoever of a nature to 
create confusion by no matter what 
means with the goods of a competitor. 

2. False allegations, in the course of 
trade, of a nature to discredit the goods 
of a competitor. 

ARTICLE X TER 


The contracting countries undertake 
to assure to the nationals of other coun- 
tries of the union appropriate legal reme- 
dies to repress effectively all acts set 
forth in Articles IX,X,and X bis. 

They undertake, moreover, to provide 
measures to permit syndicates and as- 
sociations representing the industry or 
the trade interested, and of which the 
existence is not contrary to the laws of 
their country, to take action in justice 
or before the administrative authorities 
in view of the repression of the acts set 
forth in Articles IX, X,and X bis so far 
s the law of the country im which pro- 
tection is claimed permits it to the syn- 
dicates and associations of that country. 


ArticLe XI 

The contracting countries shall, in con- 
formity with the legislation of each 
country, accord temporary protection to 
patentable inventions, to utility models, 
and to industrial designs or models, as 
well as to trade marks*im respect of 
products which shall be exhibited at of- 
ficial, or officially recognized ‘interna- 
tional exhibitions held in the territory of 
one of them. : 

This temporary protection shall not pro- 
long the periods provided by Article IV. 
If, later, the right of priority is sought, 
the competent authority of, each country 
may date the period from the date of 
the introduction of the product intosthe 
exhibition. cs 

Each country may require, as proof 
of the identity of the object exhibited, 
and of the date of the introduction, such 
proofs as it. may consider necessary. 

ArticLe XII : 

Each of the contractirig countries 
agfees to establish a special government 
(service) for industrial property, and a} 
central office for communication to the 


trial designs or models, and trade marks. 
This (service) shall publish an official 
eriodical paper. 
° PARTICLE XIII d | 
The international office, established at | 
Berne under the name “Bureau _Interna- 
tional pour la Protection de_la Propriete 
Industrielle,” is placed under the high 
authority of the government of the Swiss 
Confederation, which is to regulate its! 
organization and supervise its working. | 
The officia 
tional Bureau is French. 


information of every kind relating to the 
protection of industrial property and col- | 
lates and publishes it. It interests itself 
in all matters of common utility to the 
union and edits, with the help of docu- 
ments supplied to it by the various ad- 
ministrations, a periodical paper in the) 
French language, dealing with questions | 
regarding the object of the union. 

The numbers of this paper, as well as | 
the documents published by the interna-| 
tional office are circulated among the ad- | 
ministrations of the countries of the 
union in the proportion of the number of | 
contributing units as mentioned below. 
Such further copies a8 may be desired, | 
either by the said administrations, or by 
societies or private persons, will be paid | 

separately. . 
the Sroteenatienal Bureau shall at all) 
bers of the union, in order to supply 
them’ with any special information they 
may need on questions relating to the in- 
ternational system of industrial property. 
The director of the International Bureau 
will furnish an annual report of its work- 
ing, which shall be communicated to all 
the members of the union. ; 

The expenses of the International Bu- 
reau will be borne, by the contracting 
countries in common. Unless fresh 
saction is given, they must not exceed the 
sum of 120,000 Swiss francs per annum. 
This sum may be increased in cases of 
necessity by a unanimous decision of one 
of the conferences provided for by 
Article XIV. ‘ 

To determine the part which each coun- | 
try should contribute to this total of 
expensess the contracting countries and | 
those whith may afterward join the 
union shall be divided into six classes, | 
each contributing in the proportion of a 


ss, 25 units; second class, 20; third 
oe 15; Fourth class, 10; fifth class, 5; 
i 1 3. 
Oreee antisite will be multiplied by 
the number of countries in each class 
and the sum of the result thus obtained 
will supply the number of units by which 
the total expense has to be divided, 

The quotient will give the amount of 





or actual or legal person, in conformity 
with the domestic law of each country. 

The authorities are not bound to ef- 
fect the seizure in transit. 


If the law of a country does not ad-| 


mit of seizure on importation such seiz- 
ure shall be replaced: by prohibition of 
importation or seizure within such coun- 


try. 

» If the law of any country does not 
admit either of seizure upon importation 
or of prohibition of importation or of 
seizure within the country, and until 
such time as this legislation shall be 
accordingly modified, these measures 
awill be replaced by the remedier assured 
in such cases to nationals by the law 
of such country, 


ARTICLE X’ 

The stipulations of the preceding arti- 
cle shall be applicable to every produc- 
tion which may falsely bear as indica- 
tion of origin the name of a specified 
locality of country when such indication 
shall be joined to/a trade name of a 


the unit of expense. a ered 

Each of the contracting countries will 
designate, at the time of -its accession, 
the class in which it wishes to be placed. 

The government of the Swiss Confed- 
eration is to superintend the expenses 
of the International Bureau, to advance 
the necessary funds, and to render an 
annual aecount which will be communi- 
catéd to all the other administrations. 

Arricte XIV * 
nt convention shall be sub- 
iodical revisions with a view 
tion of amemd ments. calcu- 
lated to-improve the systema of the union. 

For this purpose, conferences shall be 
held successively in one of the contract- 
ing countries between the delegates of 
the said countries. 

The administration of the country in 
which the conference is to be held will 
make preparation for the transaction of 
that conference, with the assistance of 


int tional bureau. 
* . directer of the international bureau 


The prese 
mitted to per 
to the introduc 


public of patents, utility maodels, indys- | 


}an already slow market. 


|conferences, and will take part in 


certain mumber ofrunits, mamely: First |, 
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Estimate of Wheat > 
Output for Canada 


- Shows Decrease 


Preduction of Provinces" iy 
1.929 Is Estimated at 47. 
Per Cent Less Than Pres 
vious Year = 


i 


“ 
- 


Final estimate of the 1929 Canadian 
wheat crop at 299,520,000 bushelg 
is an increase of 5,621,000 bushels, 
lover the previous estimate, but 267,206, 
000 bushels below the 1928 crop, it 
was announced on Jan. 25 by the Bus 
reau of Agricultural Economics on the 
lbasis of a telegram from the Dominion 
bureau of statistics at Ottawa, The 
announcement follows in full text: 

The final estimate of the 1929 wheat 
crop> in Canada is 299,520,000 bushels. 
This is an increase of 5,621,000 bahels 
over the previous estimate but is”267,- 
206,000 bushels or 47 per cent below the 
1928 crop of 566,726,000 bushels, The 
estimate of the rye crop has been in- 
lcreased to 13,161,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 14,618,000 bushels in 1928, 

There has been a small increase in the 
estimates for the feed grains since the 
|November report. The estimate for the 
oats crop has been increased by 2,568,- 
000 bushels to 282,838,000 bushels. This 
‘figure is still, however, 37.4 per cent be- 
‘low the 1928 harvest. The estimate of 
‘the barley crop has been increased ty 
11,846,000 bushels, to 102,313,000 bushéts, 
|which is 25 per cent below the 1928 pro- 
| duction. 

The estimate for flaxseed also shows 
an increase over the November estimate. 
The crop is now reported te be 2,060,~- 
000 bushels.eompared with the Novem- 
\ber estimate of 2,007,000 bushels but is 
|still 43 per cent below the 1928 produc- 
|tion of 3,614,000 bushels. 

The estimate of the potato crop has 
been reduced to 66,550,000 bushels as 
lcompared with 83,658,000 bushels in 
1928. 


Production of Cigarettes + 
Is at High Level in.China 


+ 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
the present time, due to the depreci- 
ation of silver which. is the Chinese 
monetary standard, is an unfavorable 
factor,. the full effect of which remains 
Ito be seen. Depreciation of silver, €x- 
jchange, if continued, will tend to make 
| American leaf expensive with the con- 
|sequent rise in the price of cigarettes, 
[This may tend to reduce consumption 
lof cigarettes, temporarily at ae nd 
possibly cause a shift in factor ro- 
duction toward poorer grades. Th 
extent, however, to which suitable and 
cheaper native leaf can be substituted 
for American flue-cured tobacco by the 
cigarette industry in China appears to 
be _limitégd. - ‘ 
Sales of independent leaf dealers will 
probably be adversely affected by the 
operating difficulties experienced by many 
Chinese factories, the old stocks carried 
over from og ye cree we eee 
i $ merican leaf firms on 
consignments by Onin tet 
hand, the active operations of the largest 
foreign tobacco company, with its thor- 
ough sales and distribution organiza- 
tions, should go far.in maintaining the 
purchases of American leaf. 
The Shantung flue-cured crop 
mated now at 25,000,000 pounds, and; is 
below the original expectation, due*to ‘dpe 





’ 
is esti- 





1 language of the Interna-| unfavorable effect of weather conditi 
_ jon yields. : 
The International Bureau centralizes| this tobacco, and although production of 


Foreign companies are using 


\the province may reach next year, under 
favorable conditions, 40,000,000 pounds, 
lit is not believed, in view of the differ- 
lence in qudlity, that such an increase 
could materially affect the outlook for 
takings from the 1930 American flue- 
|cured crop. 
In the Seorians of Honan some 12,000,- 
000 pounds of flue-curéd tobacco were 
produced, or approximately the same 
quantity as in 1928. The foreign compa- 
nies have made no plans to resume buy~ 
ing operations in the province, due to the 
lack of security there. Native cigarette 
factories are using this tobacco, but they 
must blend it with a considerable percents 
age of the American leaf to secure_the 
necessary flavor and aroma. 

= 


discussions, but without the privilege of 
voting. 


will be present at’ the meetings of; 


ARTICLE XV 


It is agreed that the contracting coun, 
tries, respectively, reserve td themselves 
the right to make separately, as between 
themselves, special arrangements for the 
protection of industrial property, In so 
far as such arrangements do not contrae 
vene the provisions of the preseft cons 
vention. ¢ 

s To be continued in’ the issue of 

Jan. 28. 
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Warrants Allowing 
Claims for Patent 


*, \ 
Rejections Made on Basis of 
Duplications Reversed on! 
Showing Variance’ in 
Scope of Elements 


The Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office has held that claims in a patent 
application covering certain details in 
lumber sawing machines are allowable, 
and a patent has issued. 

The application is said to disclose a 
number of stops placed along a cut-off 
table for sawmills and means to raise 
and lower the stops selectively to stop 
the board in proper position to be cut 
off by a crosscutting saw, the novelty 
bei in details for raising the stops 
selectively. 

The Board held that the claims were 
not anticipated by a device for the same 
purpose which is too heavy and difficult 
to operate to accomplish the rapid 
selective movement. 


ourt Decisions 


_ The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals has upheld the determination of 
the Commissioner of Patents that prior- 
ity of invention relating to photograph- 
ing apparatus, and Peed specifically to 
a film holding means which is capable 
of holding the film in the focai plane of 
the apparatus as to permit its movement 
while in the camera to present the two 
sides of the film, sensitized on both 
sides, should be awarded to the senior 
applicants. 

The junior applicant was stated to 
have been the first to conceive and dis- 
close the invention, but to have reduced 
it to practice after the senior applicants. 
The lack of due diligence on the part of 
the junior applicant was held to preclude 
priority being awarded to him. 


GeorGE C. BEIDLER 


v. 

ARTHUR W. CAPS AND IVAN E. LEININGER. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

. Pat. Appl. No. 2156. 

Appeal from decision ‘of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Interference No. 
52165. 

C. J. Wi1Lu1aMson, for appellant; Ep- 
warD H. CumMPSTON, for appellee. 

“ Opinion of the Court 


Dee. 19, 1929 


in an interference proceeding, affirming 
the unanimous decisions of the lower 
tribunals of the Patent Office awarding 
priority of invention to the senior. par- 
ties, Caps and Leininger, appellees 
herein. 

The invention in controversy relates 
to photographing apparatus, and more 
specifically to a film ‘holding means which 
is capable of holding the film in the focal 
plane of said apparatus, and in so 
mounting the means as to permit its 
movement while in the camera to pre- 
sent the two sides of the film (sensitized 
on both sides) alternately to the light ad- 
mitting means of the camera. 


Appeliant Charged With 
Lack of Diligence 


The subject matter in issue is more 
| particularly defined by ‘the counts, which 
read as follows: “ 





EX PARTE GEORGE M. PELTON. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2081. 

Patent No. 1740998 was issued Dec. 24, 
1929, to George M. Pelton, for a lumber 

Sawing machine, on application filed | 
>. Jan. 2, 1925, Serial No. 55. Opinion 

dated May 23, 1929. 

Bottum,. HUDNALL, LecHER & McNa-| 
MARA, for applicant. | 

Opinion of the Board. 

This is an appeal from the action of | 
the examiner finally: rejecting claims 2 
to 12, inclusive. Claim 2 is illustrative 
and is as follows: \ 

2. In a machine of the character described, 
the combination with the stops thereof, of 
an operating member common to said stops, 
elements supported intermediate said mem- 
ber and said stops for shifting movement 
with respect to said member and said stops 

d» arranged uperi shifting movement to 
CPebative position to provide an operating 
connection between any one of said stops 
and said member, a controlling member sup- 
ported for movement in a plurality of direc- 
tions and connected to said elemtnts for 
causing movement of one to its respective 
operative position upon movement in one of 
said directions and for causing movement of 
another of said elements to its respective 
operative position upon movement in another 
of said directions. 

The reference relied upon is: Hall, 
1289034, Dec. 24, 1918. | 

This application discloses a _ cut-off | 
table for sawmills. It comprises a series | 
of live rollers to convey boards. length- 
wigfe and a number of stops placed along | 
th® table and means to raise and lower 
the’ stops selectively to stop the board 
in proper position to be cut_off by a 
cross-gutting saw. The alleged novelty 
is in certain details for raising the 


stops selectively. This is, done by a 
power shaft extending under the table | 
in a lengthwise position and bearing a 
number of cranks, one under each stop 
member and pendant swinging connect- 
ting arms, one for each stop, which can 
be selectively caused to be engaged by 
the oscillating cranks of the shaft to 
¢rlectively lift any stop desired. 
Operations Different ~ 


pose in which a longtitudinal power 
shaft is moved endwise to cause various | 
cranks on it to engage with individual | 
levers that raise stops as desired. 

It is contended by applicant that these 
¢: anisms must be manipulated rap- 

ly by the-operator and that Hall’s| 
mechanism is too heavy and the op-| 
erating lever must be moved through a 
wide range as it is not strictly a true} 
selective device but is progressive. It} 
is found that such is the case. In Hall’s 
machine the end positions of the scale 
can be_reached only by throwing the 
lever through more or less of the whole 
length of the scale depending on its pre- 
vious position. In applicant’s machine 
any one stop can be directly selectively 
raised independently of which stop had| 
been up before. Also the weight of| 
Hall’s shaft would seem to be consid-| 
erable and to constitute an objectionable | 
feature if rapid movements desired. 
This difference in structure and mode of 
action which constitute limitations of 
the claims are believed to avoid Hall. 

Whe claims on appeal were also re- 
jected as being ummecessary over the 
re claims standing allowed. They are 

nd to be stated in different terms and 
varying scope as to the several ele- 
ments in such a way that we do not 
find -any of them of exact scope of an- 
other and do not believe the number 
to be excessive. Each appears to avoid 
Hall and we consider that they may be 
allowed. 

The rejection of the appealed claims 
is reversed. 


Mrs. Willebrandt Declines 
To Testify on Prohibition | 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
chairman of the Committee be requested | 
to write Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
to appear before the Committee if she 
so desires, and furnish the Committee 
with any recommendation on the pending 
bill which she may have to offer.’ 

Invitation Is Declined 
“I notice the above resolution is put 
in the nature of an invitation for me 
to appear before your Committee and 
express any views I may have. If, as 
it appears to be, it is an invitation, I 
w respectfully decline the same. 

I have now no more intimate contact 
with prohibition questions that any other | 
citizen, and.out of courtesy to those who 
are discharging the responsibility of en- 
forcing the law, I would prefer that you 
hear their views rather than mine.” 

Attitude Interpreted 
Chairman Williamson’s statement fol- 


1. The combination with.a camera body 
}and a support for a sheet of double coated 


sensitive material in the focal plane thereof, | 


of means for rotating said support within the 
ca 
then the other side of the sensitive mate- 
rial to exposure. 

2. In a camera having a chamber and a 
lens, a member for holding film in the focal 
plane of the lens, and means for mounting 
the holder for movement in situ whereby the 
sides of the film are successively exposed to 
light admitted by the lens. 

3. In a photographic camera, the combina- 
tion with the casing and lens, of a frame 


transverse to the optical axis of the lens, 
means carried by said frame for supplying 
photographic material, and means carried by 
said frame and projecting irfto the casing 
ucfrdss “the optical axis of the lens for re- 
versibly positioning such photographig mate- 
rial in the focal plane of the lens. 


The application of appellant was filed 


l'on Apr. 4, 1924; appellees filed on Ma 
Hall shows a device for the same pur-| 35, 1993, 3 ge a % 


Appellees therefore are thé 
senior parties and the burden was upon 
appellant to establish by, a preponder- 
ance of evidence a date” of conception 
prior to that of appellees, and a reduc- 
tion to practice thereafter with reason- 
able diligence’ from on or about May 
25, 1923, when appellees entered the field. 

Both parties introduced testimony. All 
of the interferenc€ tribunals of the Pat- 


That appellant was the first to conceive 
and disclose but the last to reduce the 
invention to practice; 
not the requisite progf of conception 
or reduction to practice by appellees 
prior to their filing date of May 25, 
1923, and therefore said filing date must 


|be held to be the date of conception 


and a constructive reduction to practice; 
that appellees actually reduced the in- 
vention to practice between Sept. 20 and 
Oct. 1, 1923; that appellant reduced the 
invention to practice in March, 1924; 
that appellant failed to exercise due 
diligence im reducing the invention 
to practice; that appellant failed to 
establish that he had disclosed the in- 
vention to the party Leininger, as 
charged, prior to appellees’ date of con- 
ception; that appellees were joint inven- 
tors of the invention; that by reason of 
lack of due diligence upon the part of 
appellant in reducing the invention to 
practice priority should be awarded to 
appellees, the senior parties, although 
appellant’s date of conception and dis- 
closure was prior to that of appellees. 


Charges of Error Based 


On Evidence Not Upheld 


The findings of fact of the three tri- 
bunals of the Patent Office, being unani- 


tinless manifestly wrong. Leonaw v. 
Everett, 281 Fed. Rep. 594; Greenawalt v. 
Dwight, 49 App. D. C. 82. Under this 
rule we must accept the findings of the 
Patent Office that appellant did not dis- 
close the invention to Leininger, and that 
appellees were joint inventors of the 
invention in issue, as set out in their ap- 
plication, for clearly the evidence and 
the law warranted such findings.‘ 

As to joint invention by appellees, the 
rule is that an application in due form, 
made by two persons Claiming to be. joint 
inventors, is prima facie evidence that 
they were such. Lemp v. Randall, 33 
App. D. C. 430. 

As to the alleged disclosure of the 
invention by appellant to Leininger, the 
evidence was sharply contradictory, and 
we find no ground upon which ta hold 
that there was manifest error in find- 


made, 





lows in full text: 

Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt’s 
views relative to the matter covered by, 
the Williamson bill are well known to 
the public, as she made her position very 
clear several years ago in her testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee and, 
I believe, has also discussed the matter 
in a book of recent publication. 

While she is as much interested in 
effective enforcement as ever, she feels 
that, inasmuch as responsibility for the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and laws passed in pursuance 
thereof has shifted to other hands, those 


ing that the alleged disclosure rele, 
h 


, Another contention of appellant is that 
the Commissioner erred in not finding 
that the invention in issue was known 
and discussed by the officials of the 
Cameragraph Company (a corporation 
of which = appellees were employees, 
prior to its acquisition by the Photo- 
stat Corporation, of which appellees 
are now employees) prior to May 
25, 1923, appellees’ date of conception. 
The Commissioner held that the evidence 
did not support such a finding, and an 
examination of the record fully sustains 
the Commissioner in this respect. Fur- 
thermore, it has been held that the ques- 


Y@charged with enforcement ate the proper|tion of whether a senior party to. an 


rsons to be consulted with reference 

matters involved in the bill now under 

sideration by the Committee on Ex- 
enditures and for that reason she thinks 
t tmadviegoie for her to appear before 
the Committee at this time. 


* 


interference may be entitled to priority 
as against all persons is not an issue 
in an interference proceeding, but the 
question is whether the junior a pie 
has sustained the burden of establishing 
his own priority over that of his op- 


| Measure of Diligence 


LENROOT, J.—This is an appeal from a} 


decision of the Commissioner of Patents | 


| so holding, for there was no corrobora- 
| tive proof of such conception as the law 
| requires, but the error was immaterial 


| 25, 1923. We would further observe that 





| sioner in holding that he did not? 


mera body to present first one side and | 


mounted on the casing to rotate on an axis | 


ent Office united in finding the following: | 


| ester for such an expert; that on Feb, 1,| 


h 
ae ee bureau, he employed one John A, Smith | 


mous, will not be disturbed by this court | 
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Preferred Credits 


Delay by Junior Applicant for Patent 
Held to Cause Loss of Priority Rights 


Commissioner Is Sustained in Decision as to Photograph- 
ing Apparatus Based on Lack of Diligence 


ponent. Prindle v. Brown, 24 App. D. 
© 14, : 

There are certain other errors alleged 
by appellant, which even if-found by us 
to exist would not warrant a reversal 
of the decision of the Commissioner be- 
cause such errors clearly did not affect 
the conclusion reached. The principal 
error of this character charged is a find- 
ing by the Commissioner that appellant 
was chargeable with diligence in re- 
ducing the invention to practice from 
the date of his conception thereof, 


whereas in law he was so chargeable} 


only from the time that appellees en- 
tered the field, or from May 25, 1923. 


Appellant is correct in this, but we} 


think it clear from the Coémmissioner’s 
decision that he found’ there was lack 
of diligence by appellant from immedi- 
ately prior to May 25, 1923, when his 
duty of diligence began to run. How- 


ever this may be, we shall discuss the} 


proof of diligence later. 


- 


Unaffected by Knowledge 


Another error alleged by appellant 
is that the Commissioner found that 
appellant had actual knowledge of the 


law requiring diligence in reducing his | 


invention to practice. It is immaterial 
whether he had such actual knowledge 
or not. Ignorance of the law would not 
affect the measure /of diligence required. 

Another error charged is that the Com- 
missioner found that appellees conceived 
the invention on Dec. 10, 1922. It is true 
that the: Commissioner was in error in 


for it in no wise affected the conclusion 
reached, and ‘the fresult would have been | 
the same had he held, as did the other| 
tribunals of the Patent Office, that the | 
date of conception by appellees was May | 





we do not think the Commissioner in-| 
tended to hold that there was a concep-| 
tion and disclosure by appellee in Decem- | 
ber, 1922. 

This leaves but a single question re- 
maining, and that is, did the appellant 
submit such proof of diligence in reduc- 
ing the invention to practice that there) 
was error on the part of the Commis-| 
The| 
burden was upon appellant to show such 
diligence by a preponderance of evidence. | 

Appellant is president of the Recti- 
graph Company of Rochester, N. Y,, and 
has for many years controlled’ its ac-! 
tivities, giving to it his undivided atten- | 
tion. Said company has for over 20) 
years been engaged in the photo copying | 
art. Appellant was a creator of this} 
art and has had many patents issued to | 
him relating to copying machines. He} 
conceived and disclosed the invention | 
here in issue in the Fall of 1909, but | 
did nothing toward reducing the same 
to practice until March, 1923. The | 
Rectigraph Company, of which he was | 
president and general manager, Was en-'| 
gaged in the manufacture of photo copy- | 
ing machines of the simplex type, that| 
is, photographing upon one side of* the | 
film only, and also in the manufacture of | 
sensitized paper for use in photograph} 
copying machines. | 


Time in Reducing 
To Practice Important 


The evidence shows that for some time 
prior to Feb. 1, 1923, the Rectigraph 
Company did not have a mechanical ex- 
pert employed, but shortly before said 
date appellant made application to the} 
Masonic Employment Bureau of Roch- 





1923, upon the recommendation of said 


to take charge of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Rectigraph factory and to 
build a number of machines, one of 
which was a machine) embodying the 
invention here in issue, but did not at 
that time disclose to him.the details 
of such a machine.. He did, however, | 
tell him that he would have to work on/| 
said machine as he found time, as there | 
were other matters to be attended to 
first, particularly the building of a new 
coating machine, rewinding machine, re- 
building machine, and other apparatus 
which he named. The evidence’ further 
shows that about two weeks later appel- 
lant made a full disclosure to said Smith 
of the invention and -gave him instruc- 
tions as to its construction; that the 
first work that Smith did was to build 
a coating machine, which took about 
four months to complete; that about 
Apr. 1, 1923, Smith temporarily stopped 
work .on the coating machine and built 
an experimental model of the machine 
here involved; that he finished the same 
during the,said month of April and did) 
nothing to it thereafter except to place; 
some of the parts which were in the 
model in his finished machine. After 
finishing the coating machine Smith 
worked on a rewinding machine, and 
thereafter he built a number of machines, 
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having no relation to the matter here in' we would observe that there is no 


He completed said a 
t 


does not appear that either appellant or 


controversy. 
named machines about Jan. 1, 1924. 


Smith did anything toward reducing the 
invention to practice between May 25, 
1923, the date of appellees’ application, 
and Jan. 1, 1924; On said last named 
date the machine which constituted ap- 
pellant’s reduction to practice was started 
and it was completed in March following. 
That appellant was diligent from Jan. 1, 
1924, until the completion of the machine 
is established by the evidence. 

The question therefore is: Does the 
evidence established that there was rea- 
sonable diligence in reducing the inven- 
tion to practice between May 25, 1923, 
and Jan. 1, 1924, and that the Commis- 
sioner of Patents was manifestly wrong 
in finding lack of such diligence? 

Appellant in his brief urges as a rea- 
son and excuse for his nonactivity be- 
tween May 25, 1923, and Jan. 1, 1924, 
that “Smith after building the parts 
Beidler Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2 by March 
or April, 1928, was compelled to suspend 
work on the duplex machine to take up 
vitally urgent work on machines re- 
quired in the Rectigraph plant for carry- 


Ting on the regular business of the Recti- 


graph Company upon which its life de- 
pended. It was not until January, 1924, 
that this other urgent work was done 
and out of the way, and Smith was able 
to resume work in the completion of the 
machine Feidler Exhibit No. 3.” 


Failure to Get Additional 
Aid Impairs Argument 


Assuming without deciding that the 
doing of urgent and necessary work upon 
other~machines in the Rectigraph. plant, 
“upon which its life depended,” would ex- 
cuse nonactivity on the machine here in- 
volved between May 25, 1923, and Jan. 1, 
1924, if Smith, the mechanic, was the 
only person who could build the ma, 
chines required for thé operation of the 
factory, or who could be trusted with the 
building of the machine here involved, 
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‘his brief states: 


(C. 
27, 1930. 


Daily, 3279, Jan. 27, 1930. 


(Pat. O. 


(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV U. S. 


evidence tending to show that - other 
mechanics could not have been employed 
to build machites necessary for. the 
Rectigraph factory, or that no other me- 
chanic could be found who could be 
trusted with knowledge of appellant’s 
invention and build it. It appears 
from the eVidence that Smith. was 
|a skilled mechanic who, prior to 
|his employment by Beidler, had been 
employed as an expert mechanic by a 
check writer concern, by a pump factory 
and by an elevator works in the same 
capacity. It does not appear that he had 
ever had any experience in building | 
photographic machines of any character. 
It does not appear, therefore, that Smith 
had any qualifications for the building of 
the machines referred to that any expert | 
mechanic in general machine construc- | 
tion would not possess. 

In order to warrant a finding of dili- 
gence under the facts in this case, it| 
should appear at.least that appellant 
made efforts to secure other mechanics | 
to do the necessary work required by the | 
factory, leaving Smith free to carry out 
appellant’s invention by the construction | 
of a machine with reasonable promptness | 
after May 25, 1928. There is no such} 
evidence in the case. 

Were this invention intricate and com- | 
plicated, requiring extraordinary skill in | 
building a machine to reduce it to prac- 
tice, and requiring study and continued 
thought in planning the building of it, a 
different situation might exist. But it 
was not such a machine. Appellant in 





While the improvement is of great im- 
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State Need Not Use Security to Reduce . 
Liability of Surety of Insolvent Bank . 


Recevery on Bond Given by Company Held Not to Put 
Latter in Position of Preferred Creditor 


State of Minnesota: St. Paul. 


A surety on a bond of an insolvent 
bank which had been designated as a de- 
pository of State funds cannot require 
the State to apply securities also given 
by the bank to protect the State’s de- 

sits in reduction of its liability on the 

ond in Minnesota, the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota has held. 

In the case in which this ruling was 
made, the opinion explains, the bank, 
designated as a depository of State funds 
to an amount not exceeding $10,000, fur- 
nished a surety bond in the sum of $5,000 
and assigned to the State securities of the 
value of $5,000 as security for such de- 
posits. When the bank became insolvent, 
the State obtained judgment against the 
surety for the amount of the bond, and 
the surety attempted to require the State 
to apply the securities in the reduction of 
its liability. 

Statutory provisions permit the State 
to proceed either as a preferred creditor 
of sueh an insolvent bank, or agajnst the 
surety, it is stated. But in case the State 
recovers from the surety, the latter is not. 
by reason thereof, subrogated tothe claim 
of the State against the assets of the in- 
solvent bank as a preferred creditor. The 
purpose of this provision, it is peinted 
out, is to protect the assets of the bank 
for general creditors free from any pref- 
erence claim on the part of the surety. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 


v. 
AMERICAN SuRETY Co. oF NEw YorK. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 27496. 
On appeal from Ramsey County. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 10, 19380 
TAYLOR, C.—In June, 1924, the Bra- 
ham State Bank as principal and defend- 
ant as surety executed to the State a 
bond in the sum of $5,000, and was duly 
designated as a depository of State funds 
to an amount not exceeding $5,000. In 
March, 1925, the bank, by an instrument 
in writing, assigned to the State State 
rural credit bonds of the admitted value of 
$5,000, “as collateral for the repayment 
of such State funds as may be.deposited 
in said bank from time to, time,” and 


| thereupon was designated as a depository 


of State funds to an amount not exceed- 
ing $10,000. The bank became insol- 


| vent, and in March, 1928, was closed and 


placed in liquidation by the commissioner 
of banks. The State had the sum of 
$8,203.19 on deposit in the bank at the 
time it was closed, and brought suit 
therefor against defendant on its bond. 


Bd. Appls.)—IV U. 8. |]! Judgment was rendered against’ defend- 


ant for the sum of $5,000, the amount of 


of the debt the rural credit bonds held 
as collateral for the payment thereof; 
and that defendant is only liable for the 
deficiency remaining after such collateral 
has been so applied. It asks that exe- 
cution on the judgment be stayed until 
this collateral has been liquidated and so 


| applied. 


The General Statues of 1923, sec. 
98, provides for the designation of banks 
as depositories of State funds. Section 
99 provides that before any bank shall 
receive State funds it shai: furnish a 
surety bond to the State conditioned as 
prescribed therein; also that more than 
one bond, “may be furnished, the aggre- 
gate thereof to equal the amount re- 
quired.” Section 102 provides that “in 
lieu. of a corporate or personal surety 
bond, or in addition thereto, any desig- 
nated depository may furnish as col- 
lateral security for State funds” certain 
specified securities and in that event 
“shall execute an assignment and trans- 
fer thereof to the State” which assign- 
ment shall contain the same conditions 
required in the surety Londs, “together 
with authority to the State to sell such 
securities, or any part thereof, if neces- 
sary to realize the full amount of the 
funds deposited in such depository.” 

Chapter 518, Laws of 1921, which ap- 
pears as section 106, G. S. 1923, reads: 

In proceedings to wind up an insolvent 
bank in which State funds were deposited 
the State shall continve to be a preferred 
creditor, and in cases where a bond with 
sureties has been given by the depository 
as security for such deposit, then the State 
may proceed either as a preferred creditor 
against the assets of the insolvent deposi- 
tory or as the obligee on such bond against 
the surety or sureties thereon or against 
both according as the State board of deposit 
may deem advisable, but in case the State 
receives or recovers any amount of its claim 
from such surety or sureties, the latter shall 
not, by reason thereof, be subrogated to the 
claim of the State against the assets of the 
insolvent depository as a preferred creditor. 

It is.clear that the rural credit bonds 
were not deposited in. liéu of the bond 
executed by defendant, but “in addition 
thereto,” and for the purpose of increas- 
ing to the sum of $10,000 the amount 
— could lawfully be deposited in the 

ank. 


Surety Not Subrogated 


To Rights of State 

It is conceded that the bank could not 
pledge its assets as security for deposits 
except as authorized by statute, and that 
the only deposits for which the statute 
authorized the pledge of such ssets are 
deposits of public funds. Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank v. Consolidated 
School District, 174 Minn. 286, 219 N. W. 





the bond. Defendant appealed there- 
from. 


Securities Were Additional 


To Bond of Defendant 


Defendaxrt admits liability on the bond; 
| but contends that it has the right to re- 
|quire the State to apply in reduction 


EE 0s 


shown by him in reducing this invention 
to practice, 

In Courson v. O’Connor et al. there 
‘was involved the question of diligence 
upon the part of appellant in preparing 
and filing a patent application, his in- 
vention not having been actually reduced 
to practice. In its opinion the court said: 

In considering the question of diligence, 
the circumstances surrounding the inventor 
must be taken into account. Courson was 
at the head of a large and important shop, 
in charge of nearly 3,000 men. His time 
was not his own. Unless he gave up his 
position, he could ordinarily devote only his 
own, not his.employer’s, time to his inven- 
tions. He could go to Pittsburgh, not when 


163. Also that the pledge of the rural 
credit bonds was made under, and pur- 
suant to, and in accordance with the 
statute. Defendant does not claim that 
they were, or could , eee as se- 
curity for the liability ich defendant 
had assumed; but claims that they were 
pledged as security for thé same debt 
for. which defendant was surety; and 
claims that it is entitled to have them 
applied in reduction of that debt. We 
are unable to systain this contention. 
The statute changes the equitable rule 
upon which defendant relies. The State 
had the right to proceed against defend- 
ant as surety on the bond without pro- 
ceeding against the assets of the bank, 
Section 106, G. S. 1923. Re Liquidation 
of Farmers State Bank, 174 Minn. 583, 
219 N. W. 916. The statute cited pro- 
vides that: 

In case the State receives or recovers any 
amount of its claim from such surety or 
sureties, the latter shall not, by reason 
thereof, be subrogated to the claim of the 
Staté against the assets of the insolvent de. 





he desired, but when the work at the shop 
made it convenient. 


Facts of Each Case 
Are Said to Control 


that he could not have devoted time be- 
longing to his employer to his invention 
without endangering his employment and 
consequent loss of means of livelihood. 
Nothing of this character is involved in 
the case at bar. Appellant’s entire dif- 
ficulty was in the employment of a me- 
chanic to construct a machine embodying 
his invention. As has been said, there is 
no evidence that a mechanic could not 
have been employed either to do the nec- 
essary work upon the machine in ques- 
tion or to do the other work in the fac- 
tory that was performed by Smith, leav- 
ing him free te work upon said machine. 





portance, the apparatus, especially as de- 
fined in the three counts, of the interfer- | 
ence, is exceedingly simple. It requires with | 
a camera otherwise of old construction | 
merely a rotatable hold for the double | 
coated paper; so that a photograph being | 
taken first on one side of the sheet, by | 
turning the sheet through a half turn, the | 
opposite side of the sheet may receive a} 
photograph. In other words, instead of the | 
nonrotatable paper holder of the old sim- | 


plex machine, the paper holder is rotatable. | 


Reason Given for 
Inactivity Not Adequate 


It is plain from this description that | 
the work of constructing the machine to 
embody the ideas of the invention was of 
a character that could be performed by 
any skilled machanic under the super- 
vision of appellant, just as it was per- 
formed by Smith, but even had it been 
shown that one could not have been pro- 
cured who could have been trusted not 
to disclose the invention to others until it 
had been reduced to practice, this would 
not excuse the delay of seven months be- 
tween May 25, 1923, and Jan. 1, 1924, 
when no work was done upon the ma- 
chine, unless it was also shown that no 
mechanic could have been secured to per- 
form the other work in the factory that 
Smith performed during that time. Of 
course, it was nob necessary in order to 
constitute diligence that appellant or his 
mechanic should have been constantly at 
work upon the machine, but it .’as neces- 
sary that during that period some time 
| should have been devoted to it, or a rea- 
son valid in law shown for not doing so. 
The fact that Smith alone could not have 
done the necessary work of the factory 
if he had devoted a part of the time be- 
tween May 25, 1923,.and Jan. 1,.1924, to 
constructing the machine in question is 
not enough. There is no evidence that 
appellant had not ample means to employ 
other mechanics to, work in the factory, 
or that they could not have been secured. 
_ Appellant contends that tk evidence 
in this case brings it within the rule laid 
down in Courson v. O’Connor et al., 227 
Fed, Rep. 890, and Roe v. Hanson, 19 
App. D. C. 559, and that under the deci- 
sions of those cases diligence has been 











There is no evidence or claim that appel- 
lant was so employed that he could not 
have supervised the work of the me- 
chanic, had one been employed, tpon the 
machine during the period in question. 
Furthermore it may be noted that in the 
case above cited the only period during 
which diligence was involved was from 
November, 1908, the date of conception 


of the invention by his opponent, to Jan. | 


19, 1909, when the appellant executed 
his application, or a period of less than 
three months. 

In Roe v. Hanson, supra, 
by appellant, his cotmsel i 
states that the “court 
to be diligent though ‘he was oc- 
cupied at the time in the res- 
toration of a mill for his company 


relied upon 
n his brief 
held Roe 


[Continued on Page 11,Column 1.] 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed. in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2685 was published 
in previous issues, The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No, 2686. The Simoniz Co, v. Permaniz- 

ing Stations of America. Appeal from the 
Commissioner of Patents. Qpposition No. 
9230. Trade mark for cleaner for auto 
bodies. 
No. 2687. In re: application of John W. 
Hornsey. Appeal from the Board of. Ap- 
peals. Serial No. 532486. Improvefnents in 
treatment of iron ores and the like. 

No, 2688. In re: application of Adelbert 
E. Bronson. Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Seriai No, 32298. Improvements 
in air stem for use with manifold air con- 
nection, 

No, 2689. In re: application of Ewald F. 
Tobold. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
Serial No, 176411. Improvement in sepa- 
rators for valve insides, 


pository as a preferred creditor. 

This statute abrogates the doctrine of 
subrogation in such cases. The reason 
for enacting it is explained in the case 
cited. An insolvent depository in nearly 
all cases has sufficient assets to pay the 


Here the personal attention of the in- | State’s claim, and, under the former rule, 
ventor was necessary, and it was shown | where the State collected from the surety 
'the surety reimbursed itself out of the 


assets, leaving the loss to be borne by™ 
the general depositors. The plain pur- 
pose of the statute was to obviate this 
result and permit the assets to go to the 
general creditors free from any prefer- 


{ence claim on the part of the surety. 


The legislature evidently intended by this 
act to permit the State to recover from 
the surety and to take from the surety 
the right to proceed against the assets 
of the bank except in the capacity of a 
general creditor. As pointed out in Liq- 
uidation of Farmers State Bank, 174 
Minn. 583, 219 N. W. 916, the right of 
exoneration given by section 9175, G. S. 
1923, does not apply where the proceed- 
ing is governed by the act of 1921, for 
the reason that such right of exoneration 
would in effect nullify the later, act. 


State Need Not Reduce 
| Liability Under Guaranty 


It is the general rule that a creditor 
may enforce payment from a surety and 
that the surety must pay, although the 
creditor holds collateral for the debt fur- 
nished by the principal debtor; and that 
the surety is left to seek reimbursement 
through such remedies as the law leaves 
open to him. It is only under exceptional 
circumstances, only where some peculiar 
equity exists in favor of the surety, that 
a court of equity will interfere for his 
protection and require the creditor to 
exhaust the security he holds before 
compelling the surety to pay. Bingham 
v. Mars, 4 N. D. 437, 61 N. W. » ae 
L. R. A. 257, in which an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of this question will be found. 
The rural credit bonds were pledged to 


|the State pursuant to the statute, “as 


collateral security for State funds.” The 
still remain assets of the bank, althou 
subject to the right of the State to sett 
them, “if necessary to realize the fu 
amount of the funds deposited in such 
depository.” To permit defendant to 
compel the State to apply these bonds, 
in reduction of defendant’s liabili wee 
seem much like permitting it to ind 
reetly what the statute will not permit 
it to do directly. However this may be, 
we are clearly of oninion that the facts 
do not bring this case within the excep- 
tion which equity makes to the general 
rule and on which defendant relies. The 
judgment is affirmed. 





Patent Lawyer W. 


Must be a member of the and 
have 5 to 10 years’ ex t- 


have 6 to'10yeage perience tn Bat 


Splendid 
to 


for just the right party. 
cation, experience. Salary, $5. ; 
$7,000. Address Box 300, The United ” 
States Daily. 
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; Said ‘to.Lead Country in Program. ‘ Photographic Study «|. 
rady, if Necessary, | Of Standards for Business Colleges |({ Historie Buildings 
| 'o Aid Byrd Party State Department: of Education and Private Commereial Is. Placed on Exhibit 


ES Schools Cooperate.to Maintain System teat 

. : 

E Manager of Vessels Lary Ant- The Ohio State Department of ‘Educa- 

BY varctic Waters Discounts) tion through the voluntary cooperation 

ik of private commercial colleges has set 
‘Theory of Peril to Explor-| up the most constructive program of| 
ers From Ice Freeze 


‘New Books Received 
i cut RY Speen 
Library of Congress 
List’ supplied daily by ‘the Likteey ’ 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
sat chiens books’ are’ extlnded. 


Library of ‘Congréss card number 
is at end of last line. 


Domestic Fertilizer Industry 
‘Assisted by Federal Research 


Profitable Methods of Producing Potash Developed by 
Study of Sources and Extraction Processes | 


Colonial. Architecture. of}: 
Fredericksburg Shown in 
Pictures Displayed by Na- 
tional Library 


Mr. Barnhart pointed out, that the most 
constructive program of standardization 
has been instituted. 

These standards, Mr. Barnhart sum- ~ 


business college standards anywhere in} marized in substance as follows: 1—Pri- 


Hassler, Jasper Ole. . Plane. geometry; a 
the United States, the chief of commer-/ vate commercial colleges will offer no 


classroom-tested text, by . .. in coopera- 
tion with L. S. Demand, C, E. Herring and 


| cial education service, Earl W. Barnhart,| instruction.in the field of teacher train- 

ing and will no longer grant the bache- 
lor of science degree in education; 2— 
the. right of private commercial colleges 
to grant two or more ef several degrees 
in the field of commerce is rescinded; 
3—private commercial colleges are to 
grant only the bachelor of science degree 
in commerce. J 


¥ 


stated orally at the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education Jan. 24, 

To maintain the standards agreed upon, 
Mr. Barnhart said that an executive com- 
mittee on business practicés has been 
created ‘to make inspections and call at- 
|tention to any departures from the ap- | 
proved policy. 

Private business schools of high stand- 
ards in Ohio, it was explained, were con- 
fronted by the problem faced by similar 
institutions in many States in which pri- 
vate business schools purporting to be 
of-the same character were in fact far} 
inferior, yet conferred degrees in large 
numbers. Some of these private schools | 
advertised falsely and were unethical in 
their solicitation of students, Mr. Barn- 
hart said, and such practices were mis-| 
leading to their students and unfair to} 
| their sister institutions of high stand- 
ards. 


Public Schools Set 
Up Higher Standards 


Another~- reason for tightening the 
| standards of the private business schools 
has arisen from the fact that public 
schools have béen adding more subjects 


Norwegian whaling interests in the 
Ross Sea feel that ont Richard E. 
-.Byrd’s expedition is in immediate 
danger, but are prepared to render all 
possible assistance in the event of an 
emergency, according to information 
cabled to the State Department, Jan. 25, 
by. the American Minister at Oslo, 
Laurits S. Swenson. 


No Present Danger 


’ The statement follows.in full text: 
In reply to the Department’s telegram 
of Jan. 22, Laurits S.. Swenson, the 
American Minister at Oslo, states that, 
upon learning of the request contained 
in the above-mentioned telegram, the 
Norwegian foreign office immediately got 
in touch with the manager of the steam- 
ships “C. A. Larson” and “James Clarke 
Ross,” who expressed the opinion that 
there is at present no special reason to 
fear that ice conditions should prevent 
the vessels of the Byrd expedition from 
reaching Little America and getting out | 
again ‘in. the near future. 
However, in case this should not prove 
to be feasible by the middle of February, l : 
he thought there might be occasion for|of this character to their curricula and 








More Instructors 
Said to Be Needed 


the reg 
Education. 
lege year such 
a diploma; at the end of the four-year 
course it is to eonfer a degree. 
than four semester hours are to be given 
in bookkeeping, and 10 in shorthand and 
'typewriting for credit. 


The commercial colleges are encour- 


;aged to emphasize the development of 
| first and second years of their accredited 
| programs, and the right to grant the 
degree is conditioned as follows: In each | 
| institution there should be two divisions, 
ithe accredited and the unaccredited. The | 
accredited is to offer only two-year and 
| four-year. courses, with no instruction by 
correspondence, and is to comply with 
ations of the Department of | 


At the end of the junior col- 
n institution is to grant 


No more 


Such an institution should offer at 


further action and in that event his com-| have set up high standards in competi- | least from 45 to 60 semester hours in 


be willing to render as-|tion with those offered by the less vigi- 
a ven - lant private schools, Mr. Barnhart stated. 
- After Whales “While enrollment in private business 
Sailed Away ee : schools on the whole is decreasing, a 
Mr. Swenson adds that the President of |fact primarily due to the increasing en- | 
the Whaling Association at Sandefjord | rollment of the public schools and to the 
states that the pack ice has always! courses they offer, the private business 
opened the forepart of ens ae schools, in order rn ~— ee for 
of the opinion that the fear for €|more competent office workers than re-| 
ty of tthe Byre —, — pos- —* : = =a eae a to are 
sibly because the steamers “Nilsen,” | their standards,” Mr. Barnhart said. 
“Alonzo” and “C. A. Larson” have come| Specialization has been intreduced into 
out of the Ross Sea. ’ _ | the private commercial school to meet 
The president of the Whaling Associa- | specialized standards in. both business 
tion adds that these steamers have not) practice and in the public schoo} cur- 
moved on account of the pack ice how-|ricula, Mr. Barnhart ‘explained. 


, Many | 
ever, but because of the scarcity >| 


private schools, to meet the demands | 
whales in those waters. He has also| pressing upon them, introduced rather 
assured the Norwegian foreign office that | questionable practices in advertising their 
the association stands ready to assist if | courses and in soliciting students as well 
developments require it. _ jas in conferring degrees in great num- 
The Byrd expedition in the Antarctic|bers in an age which attaches great 
is not in immediate peril because of the|importance to a degree, assuming that | 
heavy ice floes, the Acting Secretary of|it implies all that its name indicates, 
the Navy; Ernest Lee Jahncke, declared | stated Mr. Barnhart. 
orally Jan. 25 after receipt of reports| While New York is the only State 
from Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. [in the Union where under organized 
“Should the matter become serious,|State laws and the board of education 
that is, should an emergency arise, the | control can be’ maintained over private 
Navy will do everything in its power to institutions of this character, it is in Ohio 
be of service,” Mr. Jahncke said. “The | 
Navy stands ready to help humanity | 
wherever humanity is in trouble.” | 


Situation Is Explained 
Capt. S. C. Kempff, Chief Hydrogra- 
pher of the Navy, explained a ae 
tions’ ii the Antarctic are dependent) _, z Re F 
upon oceanographic, rather than sea- | Title 8—Aliens and Citizenshi 
sonal changes. He said the only reports} H. R. 9147, Mr. Cable, Ohio. To provide 
he has had are fhat Admiral Byrd de- | for the registration of aliens and to amend 
sires that the return of his expedition to | pn ag peteeeRovtion laws; Immi- | 
the United States be expedited and safe- | S™@hion an aturalization. — be | 
guarded by the presence of whalers or| ¢,r "che ‘summoning of witnesses in wat 
other ‘vessels which could plow through | yralization cases; Immigration and Nat- 
the ice blockades in the event the ice | uralization. 
piles up so that the regular expedition! H.R. 9150. Mr. Cable, Ohio. To amend 
vessels are unable to break through it. (the naturalization laws relative to compe- | 
The safety of the expedition depends a of Seoreer in upraredsation cases, | 
: 34° .|and concerning validity of certificates of ar- 
on the esrane soueeeee OF = | rival in the United States during war times; 
ae, thee if "to sie up ain the | /mmigration and Naturalization. 
re | 


7 4 . H. R. 9149. Mr. Cable, Ohio. To permit 
banks it will make the departure diffi- | an aliens who resided in the United States 
cult. 


jone year prior to the war, and who lost 

“The ‘time of the day or apees oe their cheney as a repait thereof, to re- 
nothing to do with it,” he said. -|gain their citizenship; Immigration. 

. n ;| H. R, 9151. Mr. Cable, Ohio. To prevent 
miral Byrd has about two mae. eats |the illegal use of naturalized citizens? cer- 
= —- 4 1S nov eS deeat Ps am tificates; Immigration. 

e iormation of new ice, . 
piling up of the old ice.” ; | Title 10—Army se 

The Scandinavian whalers which ply | a z 9154. Mr. MeMillan, S. C. To pro- 
- he Antarctic are particularly con-| vide for the construction of a rev etment wall | 
in the “ jat Fort Moultrie, S. C.; Military Affairs. 
structed to proceed through ice, when) ¥, R. 9153. Mr. Eaton, N. J. To provide 
it is not too thick. Waalers, in their|for a commemoration observance at Middle- 
normal pursuits, however, do not at-|brook Heights, N. J., where George Wash- | 
tempt to cruise through ice-jams, he ex-|!mgton was encamped at the time o: the 
plained, but they are “certainly better adoption of the United States flag by Con- | 
able to "penetrate thick ice than Admiral Tithe 22 ag Relations 
Byrd’s ships.” vr 

The “Northland,” the Coast Guard| and Intercourse 
cutter specially fitted for ice-breaking, | S. J. Res. 129. Mr. Capper. To provide 
is at San Francisco, 8,000 miles from|for the expenses of participation by the 
the Byrd expedition, it was stated at/ United States in the international fur trade 
the Department. exhibition and congress to be held in Ger- | 
|many in 1930; Foreign Relations. | 
| H. J. Res. 230. Mr. Temple, Pa. To ap- 
|propriate $25,000 for the expenses of the 

American group of the Interparliamentary 
Union; Foreign Affairs. \ 

H. J. Res. 229. Mr. Morgan, Ohio. To | 
| authorize an appropriation of $5,000 for ex- 

penses of an American delegation to the | 


® ° \ ‘ }inter-American conference on bibliography, | 
Possession of Birds Said to Be to be held in Havana, Cuba, Feb. 26, 1930; | 


Prohibited After February 10 | Foreign Affairs. 
| Tithe 23—Highways 

Open season for hunting waterfowl | _ i. R. 9156. Mr. Summers, Wash. Author- 
under Federal regulations closes at sun- | Manni A Spee of ene 2 
set on Jan. 31, it was announced by the| jie Reservations naar Afonso 

. | s on; Indian Affairs. 
Department of Agriculture on Jan. 25. Title 2 H ‘tal Asyl 
These birds may not be possessed after | 4 ite 1 ospitals, Asylums, | 
F¢b. 10. €arcasses found after that date and Cemeteries 
may be seized and the possessor is liable! , 3294. Mr. Metcalf. To authorize the 
to prosecution in Federal courts. Thejerection of a United States veterans’ hos- 
Department’s announcement follows in| pital in Rhode jeland and to authorize an 
full text: | appropriation therefor; Finance. 

The open season under the Federal} Tithe 25—Indians 
regulations for the hunting or shooting!’ s, 3290. Mr. Frazier. For the relief of | 
of wild ducks, wild geese, brant, coots,|the confederated bands of Ute. Indians, lo- 
and wilson’s snipe or jacksnipe closes at | cated in Utah, Colorado and New Mexico; | 
‘sunset on Jan. 31, on Long Island, N. Y.,| Indian Affairs. 
and in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland,| Lit le 28—Judicial Code and 
tke District of Columbia, Virginia, Ken- * 4° , | 
tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South | s Judiciary Pee 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama,|5:,2287- Mr. Fletcher. Providing for the | 
Steiuetnnt. Louis pe s, Okl |establishment of a term of the District Court 

Ssissippl, Louisiana, Arkansas, OKia-| of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. | trict of Florida at Fort Myers, Lee County, 
In various States in other parts of the| Fla.; Judiciary. 
country the season closed on Dec, 31, Jan.| S. J. Res. 128. Mr. Dill. Proposing an 
7, or Jan. 15. This information comes seeenareten. = tne Constitution of the United 
from the Biological Survey of the United |° nae aren eae & ee, to — ree 
States Department of Agriculture, which j with or without sommpencaiiaat! Judiciary. 
administers the Federal migratory-bird| H.R. 9155. Mr. Schafer, Wis. To pro- 
treaty act and the regulations thereunder | vide for the appointment of an additional 

or the protection of migratory birds. } district judge for the eastern district o 
for the protect f tory bird | district judge for th listrict of 

Migratory game birds legally killed | Wisconsin; Judiciary. 
are allowed by the regulations to be} Title 31—Money and Finance 
possessed in any State during the open| H.R. 9142. Mr. Hawiey, Oreg. To extend | 
season in the State where killed, and 
te days immediately following the| open season continues through the | 
c of the open season. Thus, water-|month of January can be possessed in | 
fowl and the other birds mentioned may | any State, if allowed by State law, until | 
not be possessed in any State after Feb. | Feb. 10. | 
10. In those States where the open sea-! The Biological Survey calls attention | 
son closed earlier under the Federal |to the fact that the carcasses of migra-/ 
taken Sn the possession of the birds | tory game birds found in storage or 


is 


; 


Waterfowl Hunting 
Season Ends Jan. 31 








in those States is illegal after | elsewhere after the close of these pos- 

> dan, 10, Jan. 17, or Jan. 25, depending | session seasons not only may be’ seized, 
» upon the closing date of the open season,|but the owners of such birds will be 
~ but birds taken in a State where the|liable to prosecution in Federal courts, 


Sid. 


certificates; 


|authorize the State 


pensate ail disabled 
and to effect a more economical adminis- 
tration of the pension laws of the United 


| liberal fields leading to amy accredited 
| degree, and they must include a science 
and a foreign language. 
curriculum should 
semester heurs of 


An approved 
ae at least 180 
nstruction. 
The unaccredited division should fune- 


|tion as a regional trade school, grant 
certificates, and proceed according to 
| prescribed work. 


Six full time instructors within the 


The library is to be developed 


Finally, Mr. Barnhart pointed out, it 


Mr. Barnhart said that by September, 


1930, each accredited school shall have | 
at least eight competent instructors. 


The latest list discloses that there are 


now in Ohio seven private commercial 
colleges on the accredited list, three of | 
which are four-year degree conferring | 
,/ institutions, Mr. Barnhart added. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


p| the jurisdiction of the afbiter under the 

| settlement of war claims act to patents 
| licensed to the United States pursuant to 
an obligation arising out of their sale by 
the Alien Property Custodian; 
Means. 


Ways and 


H. R. 9143. Mr. Pritchard, N. C. To pay, 
n full the face value of adjusted service 
Ways and Means. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable ‘Waters 
S. 3288. Mr. Barkley. To extend the times 


|for commencing and completing the con- 
| Struction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
| approximately midway between the cities 
|of Owensboro, 
| Commerce. 


Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; 


H. R. 9113. Mr. Mansfield, Tex. To au- 


| thorize the Secretary of War to cancel the 
| bond of the Brazos River and Harbor Navi- | 
| gation District, of Brazoria, Tex., furnished 
as surety for its doing certain work on im- | 
provement of Freeport Harbor, Tex.; Rivers | 
|and Harbors.- 
Mr. Watson. To extend the times | 
|for commencing and completing the: con- 
| struction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near Evansville, Ind.; Commerce. 


s. 


3298, 


H. R. 9141. Mr. Goldsborough, Md. To 


roads commission of 


Maryland to construct a highway bridge 


across the Nanticoke River at Vienna in 
| Dorchester County to a point in Wicomico 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, | 


and Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 9144. Mr. Pritchard, N. C. To com- 
World War veterans 


States; Pensions. 

H. R. 9145. Mr. Smith, W. Va. Granting 
pensions to the officers and soldiers who 
served in the State troops of the various 
States in the late Civil War; Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 9146. Mr. Swick, Pa. Granting pen- 
sions to certain soldiers, sailors and marines 
of the World War, and to certain widows, 
minor children, and helpless children of. such 
soldiers, sailors and marines; Pensions. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings 
Property, and Works 


8S. J. Res. 127. Authorizing the erectior 


on the public grounds in the City of Wash- | 


ington, D. C., of a memorial to William. 
Jennings Bryan; Library. 

H. R. 9152. “Mr. Celler, N. Y. To amend 
the Federal water power act to provide for 
the appointment of full-time commissioners; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Changes in Status 
Of Bills 


| 
| 


| 
} 


} 


| accredited institution are sit up as a| 
| minimum, all of whom must have degrees | 
jand two of whom must have graduate | 
| degrees, 
;to meet increasing’ needs and higher 
| standards. 


is laid down as a condition that in ad-| 
| vertising care must be given to the exact 
truth of the training and facilities of- 
|fered, and sympathy and appreciation 
;of the work of other commercial col- 
leges are expected. 


| 


| 


|charm and 
colonial Virginia town. 
are shown, as well as masters’ halls, 
warehouses, market places, barns, shops, 
and the undistinguished little houses of 
|men of modest means. 


| interest, 
| beauty, 





view by the latter’s courtesy. 
of Chatham and its surroundings are 


their contemporaries. h 
numbering 112 pieces, constitutes per- 
haps the first comprehensive survey of 
the architecture of an old coloniel com- 


mansions and old gardens 
beautiful in themselves, but of re-creat- 


a bare block set four-square. 
very patiently her lights and shades, 
}so that a tree shall throw its 
shadow just where the composition calls 
for it, or sunlight flickering through the 


The Library of Congress has on ex- 
hibition an unusual series of photo- 

aphic studies of the architecture of old 

edericksburg, Va., and places*in its 
historic neighborhood, ae to a 
statement made public by the Library, 
Jan. 25. : } 

The photographs, which were made by 
Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston for 
Mrs. Daniel B. Devore, of Chatham and 
Fredericksburg, are on exhibition through 
the courtesy ‘of Mrs. Devore. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

Kenmore, the famous mansion built in 
1752 by Col. Fielding Lewis for his wife 
Betty, sister of George Washington; the 
Mary Washington House, bought by 
Washington for his mother about 1775, 
int to which Washington himself came 
when receiving notice of his election as 
President of the United States; and Ris- 
ing Sun Tavern, frequented by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, and 
others illustrious in the history of Vir- 
ginia, are only a few among the sub- 
jects in an exhibition now taking place 
at the Library of Congress of an un- 
usual series of photographic studies of 
the architecture of an old colonial com- 
Va., and places in its historic neigh- 
borhood. 


Photographs on Exhibition 
The photographs in this exhibition 


were made by Miss Frances Benjamin 
Johnston for Mrs. Daniel B. Devore, of 


Chatham, Fredericksburg; and are on 
Studies 


shown, also studies of homes and build- 


‘ings associated with John Paul Jones, 


President James Monroe, Gen. Hugh 
Mercer, William Henry Fitzhugh, and 
The whole group, 


munity from the point of view of art 


photography. 


The photographs are regarded as in- 


cluding some of the most successful re- 


sults of Miss Johnston’s notable work, 


for the problem involved here was not 


merely the photographing of aristocratic 
unusually 


ing in black and white the picturesque 
eaceful atmosphere of a 
Slave, quarters 


Work Is Artistic 


Such subjects; though full of historic 
have often ~ little intrinsic 
and mechanical photography 
could easily render ‘them quite 
commonplace. But to Miss 
ston’s eye beauty is everywhere; she 
chooses shrewdly her points of view, with 
here a row in sharp perspective and there 
She studies 


its heavy 


leaves shall heighten the. texture of an 
old brick wall. It sometimes seems in- 
credible that trees should have been so 
aptly placed; it is certain that the sun 
and she are old friends at this collabo- 
ration. ° 

Miss Johnston’s experience has 
covered many fields. In the past she has 
spent much time in portrait work, but 
gardens and old houses are her espe- 
cial interest. In the course of years, 
she has accumulated a collection of over 
5,000 films of such subjects, most 
notably a magnificent series of Italian 
garden views, and these she is now de- 
positing with the Library of Congress. 
Ultimately these will become the prop- 
erty of that institution, with the hope 
that a great collection may in time be 
formed there of photographic records of 
old America similar to Mrs. Devore’s 
pictorial survey of old Fredericksburg. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Virginia—Biennial Report of the Industrial 
Commission, Reviewing the Administra- 
tion of the Virginia Workmen’s' Com- 


pensation Act, Division of Purchase and 


Printing, Richmond, 1929. 

Oregon—State Levy of Taxes, Computation 
and Apportionment by the State Tax Com- 
mission for 1928, State Printing Depart- 
ment, Salem, 1927. 


Oregon—State Levy of Taxes, Computation | 


and Apportionment by the State Tax Com- 


John-" 


Topic 1—Industry: Chemicals and Allied Products 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 
Industry. 


By J. W. Turrentine, 








mission for 1980, State Printing Depart- | 


ment, Salem, 1929. 


Oregon—Report of Oregon High School | 


Principals’ Conference, Issued by C. A. 


Howard, State Superintendent of Public | 


Instruction, Salem, 1929. 


Virginia—Report of the Judicial Council in | 


Virginia to the Governor and Supreme 
Court of Appeals, With Minutes of Meet- 
ing Held October 29, 1929, Including 
Drafts of Bills Approved, Rejected and 
Passed By, Division of Purchase and 
Printing, Richmond, 1930, ’ 


Army Orders 


Title 5 — Executive Depart-' Maj. Henry 8. Cole, M. C., detailed to 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 
H. R. 7933. 
chief of naval 


operations. 
House Jan, 25. 


and Cemeteries 
H. R. 3313. 
of War.to acquire free of cost to the United 


| States the Confederate Stockade Cemetery 


on Johnstons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio. 
Reported to House Jan. 25. 
Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 6645. 


Shelbyville, Tenn., the bell of any naval 
vessel in its custody, ete. Reported to 
House Jan. 25. 


Title 39——The Postal Service 


S. 1413, Amending the act making appro- 
priations for services of Post Office Depart- 


ment relating to statements of ownership | Cavalry 
of newspapers, Reported to Senate Jan. 26.) Mstr, 


| Title 24—-Hospitals, Asylums, | 


To authorize the Secretary | 


d To authorize the Secretary | 
of the Navy to deliver to the Lions Club, ! 


{ 
| 


j 





board to examine applicants for Medical 
Department commissions, Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., vice Capt. Frank W. Romaine, re- 


. : ieved. 
To provide for an assistant! Maj. Roy L. Bodine, D. C., from Walter 
Reported to!Reed General Hospital and general Army | 


dispensary, Washington, D. C., to Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga, 

1st Lt. Cranford C. B. Warden, Inf., or- 
ders to Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo., after 
foreign service, revoked. 

Capt. Frank E. Bertholet, Cav., from Fort 
D, A. Russell, Tex., to Philippine Depart- 
ment. 
lst Lt. William T. Fletcher, Cav., from 


Philippine Department to Fort George G. 


Meade, Md. 
1st Lt: Basil G. Thayer, Cav., from Phil- 
ippine Department to Fort Riley, Kans, 
Capt. Albert J. Chappell, Q. C., from 
Washington, D. C., to headquarters Ninth 
Corps Area, San Francisco, Calif. 
od Lt. Ward T. Abbott, A. C. 
relieved 
gineers, 
2d Lt 
relieved 


Fort Sam Houstc . Tex. 

. Harrison ‘W. Davison, A.-C. (Cav.), 
from Air Corps detail, assigned 
at Fort Riley, Kans. 

Sgt. Rudolph A. Schellin to be re- 


(engr.), 
from Air Corps detail, assigned En- | 





Fertilizer,and Fixed Nitrogen Investigations, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 


HE American: farmer annually util- i: 


izes over 7,000,000 tons of mant- 
factured fertilizers, of a value of 
$250,000,000. The fertilizer industry 


which he supports thus constitutes a 
chemical enterprise of the first mag- 
nitude. 


Entering into this total as essential 
constituents of a complete fertilizer, 
are the ‘three plant-food elements, 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium, 
on the content in which is based the 
commercial value of that commodity. 
These three elements in a variety of 
combinations are intermixed in the 
desired proportions to form products 
susceptible of distribution over cul- 
tivated areas, : 

For potash prior to the World War, 
the American farmer was entirely de- 
pendent on Germany, which nation at 
that time held & world monopoly in 
that fertilizer essential. The war- 
time blockade instituted against Ger- 
many cut off this supply and threw 
América upon her own resources for 
potash, resources which at that time 
had been surveyed by this Bureau but 
had not yet been placed under de- 
velopment, . 

To prevent a sérious decrease in 
crop yields and to supply the muni- 
tions and other chemical industries 
with this vital commodity, America 
was forced to exert herself to pro- 
vide the potash needed for her war- 
time requirements through the imme- 
diate exploitation of her potash raw 
materials. 

Oo nd * 

FOLLOWING the peace, European 

potash reappeared on the Amer- 
ican. market and as a consequence 
those American potash industries 
which were not firmly established on 
an economic basis were promptly 
closed and the plants. dismantled. 


The reestablishment of the industry 
on a competitive rather than a war- 
time basis was then resumed and today 
has been developed to the point where 
20 per cent of our requirements are 
being produced from domestic sources. 

* * * 


Despite this development in the 
American industry the American 
farmer still purchases from the Ger- 
man-French potash combine 900,000 
tons of potash salts at a value of 
$18,000,000. 


In addition the American chemical 
industry purchases 44,000 tons of an 
annual value of $4,000,000, or a total 
bill of $22,000,000 exacted of us as 
a penalty for our failure to date to 
provide potash supplies adequate to 
our needs, 

* * * 

POTASH surveys conducted: by this 

Bureau in collaboration with the 
United States Geological Survey have 
shown large deposits of potash-bear- 
ing materials, mostly low, grade, un- 
fortunately, occurring in various parts 
of the United States, as illustrated 
by the greensands of New Jersey, the 
leucites of Wyoming, the alunites of 
Utah, the potash shales of Georgia, 
the feldspars and the saline deposits 
of many States, jn addition to which 
there are trade wastes, such as those 
from the cement,. pig iron, sugar and 
alcohol industries, now largely dis- 
earded, but representing in the aggre- 
gate an amount of potash equal to 
our annual importations. 


To récover potash from these vast 
domestic resources is a task assigned 
the research chemists of this organ- 
ization. The Congress during its last 
session made special additional appro- 
priation for this project, assigning 
the task jointly and collaboratively to 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of 
the United States Department.of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Mines of 
the United States Department of 


Commerce. 


* * 


The problem of securing potash 


from domestic raw materials depends 
for its solution on devising chemical 


In the fourteenth article under the subtopic 
to be printed in the issue of Jan. 28, J. W. 


processes whereby they may be made 
to yield in addition to the potash other 
products capable of sharing in large 
measure the cost of processing, for 
from none of them apparently can 
potash alone be economically recovered. 


The recovery of the potash alone is 
chemically simple; to recover the pot- 
ash together with by-products is both 
chemically and economically difficult. 


*> * * 


THE method of attack may be illus- 

trated by that pursued in the study 
of greensand, a raw material occur- 
ring in enormous tonnages in New 
Jersey and cther States, containing 
7 per cent of potash and as other 
ingredients iron, alumina, and silica, 
products susceptible of conversion at 
best into only low-priced commodities. 


By treatment with sulphuric acid it 
was shown how these various ingredi- 
ents could be separated into high-grade 
merchantable products stich as, for 
example, potassium sulphate for fer- 
tilizer use, alumina for the refrac- 
tories and metallurgical industries, 
iron oxides for the paint industries, 
and adsorptive silica for use as a puri- 
fying agent applicable-to the petro- 
leum and various other * industries, 
where liquids or gases have to be 


purified. 
* 


The method of attack may be fur- 
ther illustrated by that successfully 
applied to the production of potash 
from the low-grade brine of Searles 
Lake, California, the raw material on 
which is now based our most impor- 
tant domestic potash industry, whereby 
from a material containing a com- 
plexity of saline materials potassium 
chloride of the highest purity is suc- 
cessfully produced, distributed . and 
marketed by virtue of the fact that 
concurrently therewith are produced 
borax and boric acid as by-products. 


* * 


Neither product alone would be eco- 
nomically possible. By the mutual 
support of the three combined an im- 
portant and profitable industry is 
made possible, 

~ * * 
POTASH for. agricultural use must 

' be cheap potash, and to be cheap 
its distribution over the agricultural 
areas of the country must be accom- 
plished. without long freight hauls. 
ghis connotes industries strategically 
situated with respect to agricultural 
areas, based on a variety of raw mate- 
rials and yielding a diversification of 
side products. 


From this viewpoint the various 
potash-bearing raw materials are be- 
ing studied in their response to a 
variety of chemical treatments. The 
immediate objective of the work is 
the establishment of the fundamental 
chemical and economic data as a foun- 
dation, it is hoped, on which private 
initiative may. enter the field of potash 
manufacture. fi 

With such a variety of raw mate- 
rials and economic situations it is 
essential that there be tested likewise 
a variety of chemical processes. ‘To 
illustrate, where a potash deposit oc- 
curs in the midst of an- agricultural 
area where the product may be deliv- 
ered onto the farm with only - short 
freight hauls entailed, cheap, low- 
grade products might be economically 
possible, while from the more isolated 
deposits, such’ as those that occur in 
the Rocky Mountain States, it is only 
by virtue of highly concentrated prod- 
ucts that delivery can be made to the 
fertilizer-consuming States of the East 
and South. 


Each raw material, therefore, must 
be studied not only from the.viewpoint 
of its response to chemical’ reagents, 
but likewise from that of its geograph- 
ical location. Accessory materials 
required for processes to be recom- 
mended must be those which are found 
close by. Each raw material, there- 
fore, constitutes its own separate 
problem, 


“Chemicals and Allied Products,” 
YTurrentine, of the fertilizer and 


fixed nitrogen investigations service, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, will con- 
tinue his discussion of research on potash and phosphate. 


Bills Introduced ‘in 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 


8S. 60. Mr. Jacobs. To abolish State text- 
book commission and provide for adoption 


|of textbooks by State board of education; 


Education. 


S. 66, Mr. Bartlett. To make it unlaw- 


| ful to bet on horse races; Criminal Law. 


S. 68. Mr. Bartlett. To repeal the pari- 


;mutuel law; Ariminal Law, 


S. 74. Mr. McBrayer. To enable cities 
of the second class to acquire lands for 
aviation fields; Municipalities. . 


S. 76. Mr. Franklin. To transfer Wuties 
of State textbook commission to State 
board of education; Education. 

H. 95, Mr. Davis. To prohibit any school 
or college supported in whole or in part 
by State appropriations from charging any 
registration, initiation, entertainment, ath- 
letic or amusement fees of any of . the 
pupils; Education. 


H. 99. Mr. Eimer. To require the war- 


dens of penitentiaries releasing any .pris- 
Fy 


tired at Fort Slocum, *!. Y., and sent to 
jhis home. ‘ 


Capt. Charles E. Atkinson, C. A., from 
Fort Banks, Mass., to Fort Totten, N. Y. 

2d Lt. Frank F. Everest Jr., F. A., trans- 
ferred to Air Corps, will .2main on present 
duties. 

Maj. John R. McKnight, M. C., from Fitz- 
simons Gener..l Hospital, Denver, Colo., to 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Capt, Nathaniel L. Simmonds, Inf., or- 
ders from Fort Des Moines, Iowe, to Fort 
Benning, Ga., revoked. 


oner to send to the town from which the 
prisoner came a picture and the Bertillon 
measurements of the person released; Crim- 
inal Law. 


H. 108. 


Mr. Brown, To transfer duties 


| 
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other high school teachers. 267 p., illus. 
Chicago, 1929. 80-434 
Larrimer, Mary. The life of Paul of 
Tarsus. 242 p. Boston, Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard co., 1929. 29-542 
Malone, Dudley Field. “Unaccustomed as 1 
am—”; miscellaneous speeches., 196 p. 
N. Y., J. J. Little and Ives co., 1929. 
30-530 
Moore, Forris: Jewett. Experiments in or- 
ganic chemistry; a laboratory manual de- 
signed to accompany Outlines of organic 
chemistry, by ... and H. W. Underwgod, 
jr. 3d ed., rewritten and enl. 2d im - 
sion, cor. 133 p., illus. N. Y., J.’ Wiley 
& sons, 1929. 80-431 
. . « Observations on present-day Russia: 
The culture program of soviet Russia, by 
Paul Monroe; articles reprinted from the 
Round table; and a translation from the 
Revue des deux mondes. (International 
conciliation. December, 1929, no. 255.) 
74 p. Carnegie endowment for interna- 
tional peace, Division of intercourse arid 
education, 1929. 30-440 
Pederson, Mathew. A. In the land of San- 
tals; stories from northern India, by ... 
178 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1929. 
30-559 
Smith, Roy Lemon, comp. The Minneapolidl 
pulpit; a collection of sermons, by fifteen 
representative preachers. 187 p. N. Y., 
Fleming H. Revell co., 1929. 30-541 
Sterling, George E. The radio manual; for 
radio engineers, inspectors, students, op- 
erators and radio fans, by .. . edited 
by... 2d ed. 797 p., illus. N. Y., D, 
Van Nostrand company, 1929. 30-441 
Thone, Frank Ernest Aloysius. Trees and 
flowers of Yellowstone national park, 
by ... approved by the National park 
service, sketches by Margaret A. Thone, 
M. A., photographs by J. E. Haynes. 
Yellowstone national park and Saint Paul. 
90 p., illus... Haynes picture shops, 1929. 
30-432 
Williamson, Margaretta A. The soci 
worker in group work. (Harper’s socia 
science series.) 249 p. N. Y., Harper & 
brothers, 1929. 30-436 
Wimberly, Charles Franklin. Beacon lights 
of faith, by ... introduction by Dr. M. E, 
Lazenby. 191 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell 
co., 1929. 30-538 


Behrends, Frederick R. How men protect 
their life insurance. 47 p. Los Angeles, 
Calif., The Mayers co., 1929. 30-579 

Bose, Sir Jagadis Chunder. Growth and 
tropic movements of plants, by ... with 
229 illustrations. 447 p., illus. N._Y., 
Longmans, Green and co., 1929. 30-595 

Bukharin, Nikolai Ivanovich. Imperialism 
and world economy, by . . . with an igtip- 
duction by V. I. Lenin. 173 p. N. yi ¥ 
ternational. publishers, 1929. 30-581 

Clay, Henry. Co-operation and private 
enterprise. (Self and_ society booklets, 
no. 11.) 2 p. London, Benn, 1928. 

30-586 

Red heroines of the 
Northwest, by .. . illustrated by original 
drawings .and_ photographs. 299  p. 
Caldwell, Id.. The Caxton printers, 1929. 

30-568 

Durst, Charles Elmer. Inheritance in let- 
tuce. (Abstract. of,.thesis .(Ph. D,)-—Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1924. “Reprinted from 
Science, May 24, 1929, vol. lxix, no, 1795.”) 
2p. N. Y¥., 1929. 30-587 

Ellis, James Fernando. The influence ott 
environment on the settlement of Missouri, 
by ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—St. Louis uni- 
versity.) 180 p. St. Louis, Mo., Webster 
publishing co., 1929. 30-570 

Fraser-Harris, David Fraser. The A B C 
of nerves, by .. . 223 p., illus. London, K, 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 1928. 

29-2751 

Guernsey, John. Retailing tomorrow; prac 
tical retailer’s view of the future, of hi 
profession. Ist ed. 228 p., illus: N. Y., 
Dry goods economist, 1929. 30-580 


Defenbach, Byron. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Soil Survey of Moody County, South Da- 
kota—No. 2, Series 1926. Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, United States 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperat™n 
with the South Dakota Agricultural h 


periment Station. Price, 15 cents. 
Agr. 30- 
Effect of Milk-Plant Arrangement and Meth- 
ods of Operation on Labor Requirements 
—Technical Bulletin No. 153, December, 
1929. United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Price, 15 cents. Agr. 30-59 
First-Order Leveling in’ Hawaii—Special 
Publication No. 161. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, United States Department of 
Commerce, Price, 10 cents. 3830-26085 
Propagation of Aquatic Game _ Birds—-: 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1612. United 
States Department of Agriculture. Price, 
10 cents. Agr. 30-58 
Wages and Hours of Labor in the Men's 
Clothing Industry, 1911 to 1928—Bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 503. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, United States Department of 
Labor. Price, 15 cents. L23-195 
Handbook of Foreign Tariffs and Import 
Regulations on Agricultural Products, II. 
Canned Foods in Europe—Trade Promo- 
tion Series No. 85. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce. Price, 45 
cents, 29-26596 ° 
List. of Publications of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. Free at Bureau. 
(23-27414) 
Printing and Publishing and Allied Indus- 
tries—Census of Manufactures: 1927. Bu- 
reau of the Census, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Price, rey 


of State textbook commission to State board | musical Instruments and Phonographs— 


of education; Education. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


S. 186. Relative to conditional sales of 
equipment for theaters, moving picture the- 
aters and other places of amusement; Legal 
Affain’s. 

S..195. Prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of cigarettes which burn after being 
discarded; Public Safety, 

. Mrs, Brigham. Regulating the 
sale, transfer and possession of certain fire- 
arms; Public Safety. 

H. 760. Mr. Sullivan. To regulate the 
business of hiring automobiles under the 
drive-it-yourself system; Highways and 
Motor Vehicles. 

H. 794. Mr, Sawyer. To protect libra- 
rians and book sellers in certain cases; 
Legal Affair¢?. 

H, 896. Mr. Smith. To enable individ- 
uals, cooperative organizations and large 
corporations to cooperate with cities, towns 
and the Commonwealth to construct and 
operate large scale, low cost homes for 
warning men and women; Mercantile Af- 
airs, : 

H. 916. Mr. Hearn. Relative to plants 
for producing power and heat or new 
chimneys connected with any steam plant; 
Public Health. 

H, 919. Mr. Coffey. Relative to the 
transportation. of gasoline; Public Safety. 


Census of Manufactures: 1927. Bureau 
of the Census, United States Department 
of- Commerce. Price, 5 cents. (24-26104) 
Bulletin of Engineering Information No, 49, 
February 1, 1930. Bureau of Engineering, 
United States Department of the Navy. 
Price, 10 cents. (22-26685) 
Monthly Weather Review—-Supplement No, 
38, Climate of Mexico, Weather Bureau, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Price, 15 cents. (Agr. 9-990) 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States for the Calendar Year 1928, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com- 
merce. Price, $1.50. (14-21466) 
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Public Utilities 


Specification Plan 
Of Buying Gas Said * 
To Insure Good Fuel 


Advantagés of This Method 
For Large . Purchaser Is 

- Described at Conference 
Of Purchasing Agents 


The specification-method of purchdsing 
gasoline, as_used by the Federal Govern- 
ment, assures continually a good aver- 
age of motor fuel, and has advantages 
for any large purchaser, said Dr. H. C. 
Dickinson, chief of the heat and power 
division of the Bureau of Standards, 
when the buréau, on Jan. 24, was host 
to the sixth annual conference of the 
public utilities group of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, meet- 
ing ig Washington. 

“1 Adn unsatisiactory fuel is obtained, 
Many ‘months must pass before a new 
supply can be procured,” said Dr. Dick- 
inson. “Hence the 
chases according .to specification to make 
sure that a good gasoline will be ob- 
tained. 

“In order that a gasoline may be satis- 
factory, it must give satisfactory engine 
performance. This is the real criterion 
for a good gasoline and is the one used 
by the Government in drawing up speci- 
fications. For the last six years the 
Bureau of Standards has been studying 
ike behaviorf gasolines of all sorts in 
engines of different kinds, in the labo- 
ratory and on the road, and has found 
out much about what is required of a 
gasoline. The development of more sat- 
isfactory test methods and the investiga- 
tion of new gasoline problems are con- 
tinually being undertaken, the results 
of which are incorporated in the specifi- 
cations. 

Good Product Obtained 


“Better gasolines may be obtainable 


Government pur- |. 
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‘|Circulation of Pamphlet of Utilities 


Petroleum Industry 


ot 


District Proposes 


In New Jersey and New England Shown Refrigeration Rules 


Transcript of Testimony at 


Publication of excerpts yo tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 9 by Ber- 
nard F. Weadock, chief counsel for 
power utilities,at the hearing before 
the Federal Frade Commission in 
its investigation of publieity phases 
of public utility activities was begun 
in the issue of Jan. 24 and continued 
Jan, 25 and proceeds as follows: 

In the matter of /the New England 
Bureau of Public Service Information, 
which covers the.States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and, 
Rhode Island, Exhibit 693, issued by that 
committee, is a pamphlet entitled “Elec- 
tricity, 1927, Second Edition. How it is 
Made and How it is Distributed, for Use 
of School Students, English and Current 
Topigs .Classes, and Debating Clubs, 
issued“ by the'New England Bureau of 
Public Service Information, 24 Milk 
Street, Boston Mass.” 

I have read from the cover of that 
pamphlet, and say that it has no direct 
bearing or dirzt statement: upon publi 
or municipal ownership. 

It is requested by 28 superintendents, 
221 principals and 362 schools, com- 
mendatory letters from 8 ~ superintend- 
ents, 101 principals and 110 schools. 

Mr. Weadock: I now call the Com- 
mission’s attention to Exhibit 3836, 


Over Relevancy of Evidence 
p ' 


Inquiry Presents Discussion 


men’s reaction. after it has once been 
aroused, and that is.why I think this 
letter is immaterial and any letters that 
came in afterwards. 

Mr. Weadock: Well, I understand with 
that explanation, however, that Your 
Honor is satisfied -that this is within the 
scope_of the ruling you have made? 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, 1 


hardly think so, but I am just letting 


you put 4t in for whatever it may be 
worth. 

Mr. Weadock: It is addressed to Mr. 
A. G. McKenzie, director, New Jersey 
Public Utility Information Committee, 
| 313 Market Street, Cemden, N. J.: 
| “My dear Mr. McKenzie: I regret to 
; find that your letter in regard to the 
| booklet which you wished to distribute to 
|the high schools of the State has. re- 
| mained unanswered. 

“These booklets appear to he well pre- 
| pared documents, and they represent a 
| particular point of view and can not be 
|authorized by the State department as 


“curriculum material for the schools, Un- 


doubtedly they will serve a good purpose 
as sourcé material for use in the discus- 
sion of economic problems. ‘ However, 
| since the supply and use of such matters 
| is left to the initiative and judgment of 
the local school districts, no authorization 
|or direction from the department in _re- 





which is a pamphlet upon electricity, 
how it is generated and distributed, for 
use of school students, English and cur- 


On the cover there appears “Issued by 
New Jersey Public Utility Information 
Committee, 313 Market Street, Camden, 
N. J.” This pamphlet does not contain 
any direct reference to public or mu- 
nicipal ownership. It did not have the 
| wide distribution that occurred in other 
States, but it was submitted to county 





than those furnished the Government un- 
der specification, but with this system, a 
consistently “good product is obtained at 
a @easonable cost.” 

Dr. George K. Burgess, Director of the 
Bureau, spoke of the interest the pur- 
chasing agents’ association has main- 
tainéd in the activities of the Bureau, 


and said this had been of real help. Be- | 


sides the interest which all purchasing 
agents have in standardization work, the 
public utilities group is\especially con- 
cerned with such matters: as the estab- 
lishment of precise stazdards and the 
adoption of uniform codes governing the 
use of electricity, gas and other services, 
he said. 

Dr. Burgess touched briefly on the re- 
seatgh associate plan and other coop- 
eraffire work in which the Bureau has 
had‘ the assistance of more than 900 in- 
dustrial and other experts representing 


major industrial and consuming groups. | 
The Bureau's specification work also | 


has been of much interest to purchasing 
agents, said Dr. Burgess, and many of 
the problems in the purchasing of large 
quantities of supplies by the Govern- 
ment are similar to the problems of 
large private concerns. Burgess 
said the benefits which the-Government 
obtains through the specification method 
of buying are cued on to_the publie, 
‘s8nce the same firms have both govern- 
mental and private customers, and any 


improvement in quality for the one is| 


equally available to the other, 

The work of the Federal specifications 
board was mentioned by Dr. Burgess as 
the chief coordinating agency in the 


f specifications. Although these | 


case 
ne cations are devised primarily for 
u 


y the Federal Govérnment, they | 
are also being used by State and munici- | 


pal purchasing agents and to a large 
extent by private buyers, he said, and 


the Federal specifications promulgated | 


by the board form the basis of the Bu- 
reau’s certification and-labeling plan. 


Methods Are Explained 


A. S. McAllister, chief of the division |, 


of specifications of the Bureau, described 


activities of his division since it began | 


work in 1925. He told of the publica- 
tion of a directory of commodity specifi- 


cations and two volumes of an encyclo- | 
pedia sefies in which all nationally rec- | 


ognized specifications, arranged on a 
commodity basis, are to be included. Dr. 
McAllister also described the object and 
practical workings of the certification 
andjlabelling plan by which the specifica- 
tion method of buying is made available 
toa small purchasers. 

J. Fairchild. chief of the Bureau’s 


division of trade standards, described | 


the service of. his division in helpin 
secure agreement between 
turers, distributors and users in the 
setting up of commercial standards. 
These provide minimum. standards of 
quality or precision, he said. This Bu- 
reau service is mainly promotional, the 
agreement being purely a voluntary one 
onthe part of those interested, he 
pointed out. ¥ 

P. H. Walker, chief of the paint sec- 
tion of the Bureau, explained that pur- 
chase of paint by specification involves 
testi which must be paid for.. This 
mét should be applied only to orders 
for large quantities, he said. 

Dr. M. G. Lloyd; in charge of the tafety 
engineering section of the Bureau, ex- 
a the difference between the two 

inds of electrical codes of interest to 
public utility companies, The first group 
includes codes which have a legal stajus 
and therefore are mandatory, while the 
second is made up of codes formulated 
by bodies having no legal authority. The 
legal codes effective in the United States 
are largely based on the national elec- 
Ser and the national electrical 
safety code, he said. 

Oldest Electrical Code 


The fixst is the oldest electrical code in 
this country and for 40 years successive 
‘editions have been published by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, Dr. 
Lloyd er yoetene The revisions are in 
charge of the electrical committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association, he 
said, and this code deals largely with 
the interior wiring of buildings and the 
utilization of electrical energy in motors, 
lamps, etc. | ‘ 

“The national electrical safety code 
has been developed by the Bureau of 
Standards with the cooperation of all or- 

nizations interested in the electrical in- 
ustry,” said Dr. Lloyd. “Four editions 
have »been published and its scope at 
present includes generating stations, 
ovérhead and underground lines, utiliza- 
tion equipment, radio equipment, and 

« Qperating rules for employes of elec- 
e 1 utilities. 

@Part. of this code has been made man- 
ry in about one-half of the States 
both codes have been approved as 

Meérican standards by the American 
Standards Association. While State reg- 


* 
, > 


to 


6 


manufac- | 


| superintendents of schools, prior to dis- 
| tribution, and has requests from 9 su- 
| perintendents and 4 principals; com- 
| mendatory\letters from 9 county super- 
| intendents. Likewise it has the approval 
|of the department of public instruction 
lof the State of New Jerseys and I have 
|here a letter from Charles N. Elliott, 


in which he says—— 


Mr. Healy: What is the date of that 
letter ? 


Mr. Weadock: Dated Aug. 23, 1928. 
Commissioner McCulloch: That is a 
long ways afterwards again. 


itribution in New Jersey—the record 
shows that now. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, I do 
not think it is very important to show 
that they are still calling for them. 

Mr. Weadock: No, Your Honor, I do not 
|think you understand me; this was the 
date on which the State information bu- 
vreau of New Jersey initiated its idea of 
the school pamphlet; prior to that time 
it had not; that was its first submission. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, I do 

t like to continue to call attention, to 
the Views I have about it. I wish you 
would confine these requests to a time 
anterior to the development of this ques- 
tion before the public. 


Pamphlet Approved 
Before Distribution 


Mr. Weadock: Well, this is an ap- 
proval, if the court please, of the docw- 
ment of that State, when it was -first 
| prepared, so { think it comes without the 
thought Your Honor has in mind. It is 
not an action subsequent to anything 
here except at that time the first distri- 
bution in that State occurred, and before 
the: distribution it was submitted to the 
State authorities, and this is the letter 
approving it by the State superintendent 
or commissioner of education. 

Mr. Healy: Do youesay that wads be- 
fore the pamphlet was distributed in the 
schools? 

Mr. Weadock; Yes. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, I sup- 
pose we will let you put it in. I do 
not know that your present action con- 
| forms to our previolis understanding. 

Mr. Weadock: Well, this, Judge, would 
|be passed when. we consider that it was 
| the first distributioh in that State, and 
| approval of the document as of that date. 
Commissioner McCulloch: I understand 
| that; it would be the’ same thing, you 
might go out today and introduce them 


much bearing on it what the teacher is 
asking for now. You are trying to justify 
what you have done in the past. I do not 
see that it has much bearing on it. to 
show it is still up to date gnd then you 
are getting requests for the pamphlets. 

Mr. Weadock: Well, I do not think | 
make myself clear to Your Honor. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I believe I 
understand you very fully there, you are 
pointing out that this is an approval of 
it going into the schools. 

Mr. Weadock: No,~my contention is 
that this is an approval by the commis- 
sioner of education of the State of New 
Jersey of the particular document, 

Commissioner McCulloch: Yes. 

Mr. Weadock: And that is the purpose 
of the offer. 7 
ieee McCulloch: I understard 

at. 

Mr. Weadock: Now, then the date of it, 
the testimony here shows that it was at 
about that t’me that the State informa- 
tion bureau in New Jersey first distrib- 
uted these things to the schools, but 
prior to that distribution submitted the 
matter to this gentleman, as the commis- 
sioner of education of that State, and 
he approved it and authorized ‘its distri- 
bution. e 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, that is 
on the border line; I will let you go 
ahead. I understand your position fully, 
but I am trying to make my position 
plain to you, that I did not want you to 
try to’ put in things that occurred sub- 
sequent to the time that this whole 
guestion was developed before the public; 
I think your justification would not 
amount to anything, what you have done 
since then, and what has been done by 
the public since then—all it amounts to 
it shows -publie reaction and the school 
NN _____ LO wey. 
ulations are based mainly on the nation« 
electrical safety code, municipal reguls 
tions rest largely on the national ele 
trica: code. Of the larger cities mo: 
than one-half have regulations identic.’ 
with the. national electrical code.” | 

Other codes of interest to utility com 
vanies, as mentioned by Dr. Lloyd. we. 
for electricity meters, fretory. lightin: 
lightning ‘protection, and various spec 
ifications included 
heading, 





rent topics classes and debating clubs. | 


commissioner of education of that State, | 


| 
Mr. Weadock: No, Judge; it will be re- | 
| membered that was the date of this dis- ' 


| it was as of that date, and this is an! 


in the school, and I do not think it has| 


under this poe 


gard to the distribution of the pamphlets 
|would be in order. Very sincerely 
| yours.” 

It was then submitted to the county 
| superintendents in the State of New 
| Jersey, and the county superintendents 
| approved and sanctioned their use, as 1s 
| now shown by the record. 

* Commisfioner McCulloch: Now, F 
understand from that, this contract was 
initiated by your bureau and their ac- 
| quiescence in it and to secure their ap- 
}proval of it you asked them, in other 
| words, explained to them you would send. 
;them out to the schools. 

Mr. Weadock: Yes. 

| Mr. Healy: I did not understand Mr. 
| Elliott’s letter to go quite to that point. 
Commissioner McCulloch: “Well, that 
j last part of it. 

Mr. Healy: He said he did not approve 
of it; he disapproved. 

Commissioner McCulloch: He granted 
| permission, in other words, or authoriza- 
tion, as far as he was concerned. 

{| Mr. Weadock: To take it up with the 
county superintendents. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Yes. 

Mr. Weadock:. And it was taken ‘up 
with the country superintendents whom 
,he said had jurisdiction, and the record 
{now shows that 

nine superintendents and fger principals. 
| Commissioner McCulloch: But after 
aH, it resulted from the effort on the 
|part of the utilities to put these pam- 
phlets into the schools. 

Mr. Weadock: Now, that is so, except 
that the words “putting into the schools” 
I would rather select the words “placing 
in the schovdls with the consent, ap2 
proval or sanction of the proper school 

| authorities.” That is the contention-we 
| are showing— 
| Commissioner McCulloch: Yes, I un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. Weadock: That is my point, 
Your Honor, I am religiously trying to 
avoid conflict with Your Honor’s ruling 
on dates, and this is the ‘only one which 
I think conflicts with it: 

Excerpts from the transcript of 

Mr. Weadock’s testimony will be con- 

tigued in the issue of Jan. 28, 


Court Clarifies Law 
On Utility Franchise 





| Citizens in Kansas Cities Must 
Approve Ordinance 


State of Kansas: 
. Topeka, Jan. 25. 


Citizens of Kansas cities must op- 
| prove an ordinance granting a franchise 
to a public utility before the franchise 


| becomes effective, according to a de- 


|cision of the Supreme Court of Kansas 
in an ouster suit brought by the city of 
Manhattan against the United Power & 
Light. Corporation. 

“The city and the company have been 
trying to work out a light and power 
contract for Manhattan ever since an 
old franchise expired. Each time that 
the franchise was put to a vote the peo- 
ple refused to approve it, partly because 
many of them thought the rates were 
too high and partly because of purely 
local conditions, 


The 1927 legislature passed a law 
which was intended to permit cities to 
enact franchise contracts without sub- 
mitting them to a vote by the plan of 
having the franehise initiated by peti- 
tion of the people. Then the company 
had a.franchise presented by a petition 
of 40 per cent of the voters and pro- 
ceeded to operate under this new fran- 
chise. 7" 

The people of Marthattan demanded a 
yeferendum, which the city commission 
refused to allow on the ground that the 
franchise had been initiated by direct pe- 
tition and was not subject to the referen- 
dum, The city attorney then brought the 
ouster suit against the company to stop 
its operation under the franchise. 

The supreme court held that it made 
no difference whether a franchise was 
submitted initiated petit:on, or by the 
city council or city commission, it had 
to be referred to the people for’ final 
action if sufficient citizens demanded. 

The court did not hold that the special 
law passed in 1927 was irvalid. It simply 
held that the legislature could not take 
from the people the right to vote on a 
“public utility franchise. 





, Output of Coal in Ilinois 


Increased for Last Year. 


“ 


State of Illinois: 

: Springfield, Jan. 25. 
_[linois mines produced. 68,836,835 tons 
* coal in 1929 as compared with 54,- 

$837 tons in 1928, according to a 
tement issued by the director of the 
Jarument of mines and minerals, John 
. Millhouse, 

In December, 1929, 176 minés were in 


‘efation, in addition to 12 strip mines. | 


-en employed during that month num- 
ored 51.265 and they worked an aver- 
age of 20.1 days,-while the strip mines 


of 20.5 days, 


it was submitted to! 


And Sets Hearings 


Regulation and Control of 
Refrigerating Sy ste ms 
Sought; Fees for Permits 

_ Are Provided 


District of Columbia: 
Washington. Jan. 25. 


Tentative rules for the regulations and 
control of all mechanical refrigeration 
in the District of Columbia have been 
prepared at the direction of the District 
Commissioners and will be the subject of 
a public hearing Feb. 10. : | 

The proposed rules élassify refrigera- 
tion systems and provide fees for per- 
mits, inspections at the time of installa- 


tion and annually thereafter. Class A 
includes systems eontaining 1,000 pounds 
or. more of refrigerant, and it is pro- 
posed to charge $20 for each permit and 
initial inspection plus $1 for each sep- 
arate refrigerated space or connection 
therefor. 


Refrigerant Limited 


Class B includes systems containing 
from 100 to 1,000 pounds of refrigerant, 
the proposed fee being $10 and $1 for 
each additional space. Class C, 20 to 
100 pounds; fee, $5 and $1 for each extra 
space. Class D, 5 to 20 pounds; fee for 
remote systems, $2 and $1 for each extra 
space; unit systems, $1. Class E, sys- 
tems containing 5 pounds or less of 
refrigerant, fee, $1. 

The tentative rules provide that no 
permit shall be issued for any mechan- 
ical. refrigeration in wards or private 
rooms of hospitals, sleeping quarters of 
asylums, cell blocks of institutions, or 
any place where people are confined or 
helpless, 

It is further provided that no permit | 
shall be issued for a system employing 
more than 5 pounds of refrigerant in 
entrances or exits, in hallways or corri- 
dors, or under or adjacent to stairways4 
|of any public building, lobbies or audi- | 
‘toriums of places of. public assembly, | 
|hospital diet kitchens or similar loca- | 
| tions. 

No permit shall be issued for a sys-| 
item using more than 12 pounds of re- | 
|frigerant and furnishing refrigeration in | 
buildings containing theaters, churches, | 
assembly halls, schools, asylums, dormi- | 
tories, hospital wards or similar occu- 
pancy unless all parts coptaining refrig- | 
erant are in rooms having no, door or 
| opening into any part of the building so 
occupied but entered and ventilated from 
the outside, and all refrigeration in such 
buildings supplied by the indirect method. ' 








employed 1,253, who worked an average | 


Premises Classified 


Only premises used exclusively for in- 
| dustrial’ or commercial purposes, or 
where the entire system is confined to 
the first floor and basement or top floor | 
and roof, may receive-permits for the di- | 
rect method of refrigeration and using 
100 pounds or more of refriyerant. 

It is provided that an irritant refrig- 
erant which is not readily apparent to a 
human sense shall have a substance 
added to make it so apparent, where the 
amount used in a system is in excess of 
5 pounds. , 

Helmets or masks approved by. the 
United States Bureau of Mines are re-| 
quired to be,provided for systems classi- 
fied as A and B. 


Claims Against Bond 





|Manager Reports on Depart- 
ment in North Dakota 





State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Jan. 25. 

Assets ofthe State bonding depart- 
ment total $310,739.87, according to a 
| statement just issued by F. E. Tunell, 
| fund manager. The fund provides bonds 
for State, county, township, school dis- 
trict and municipal officers and em- 
ployes, charging $2.50 in premiums for 
each $1,000 of bonds issued. , 

Since the fund Was created in..1919 
its gross income has been $574,3 1.11 
with net earnings of approximately 55 
per, cent, the announcement stated. 

Gross premium income in 1929 was 
$33.572.10. Losses paid amounted to 
$5,484.66 on four claims settled, al- 
though several for relatively large 
amounts are still pending. | Reinsurance 
totaled $7.450 and operating expenses 
were $4,709.70. : : 

Mr. Tunell -said that claims against 
the fund have been declining for sev- 
etal years and he predicted the down- 
ward tendency would continue. 


Bills Introduced - 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

S. 221. Providing for the regulation of 
speed, weight, type and spacing of certain, 
trucks and semitrailer units; Highways and 
Motor Vehicles. 

S. 231. To protect the rights and interests 
{of common carriers of freight and mer- 
|chandise by motor vehicles; Street Rail- 
ways. * 

S. 232. ‘To protect the rights and inter- 
ests of common carriers of passengers by 
taxicabs and jitneys; Street Railways, 

H. 684. Mr. Leonard: Giving the depart- 

nt of publi¢e. utilities general supervi- 
sion and control of associations, trusts and 
;companies which sell gas or electricity or 
| raw material for the same to a gas or 
lelectric or gas and elegtric company, ail 
under a common ownef¥ship; ‘Power and 
Light. F 

H. 709. 

carrying of 
on which ve 
tificates of 
| Street Railways. ' 
; H. 819. Mr. Shatttck. Relative to no- 
i tice to cities and towns of proposed changes 
in gas, electric and water rates; Power 
and Light, 

H. 820, Coneerning the acquisition of 
ownership or control of the property or 
securities of gas, electric and water eom- 
panies and municipal lighting plants and 
the. powers of the department of public 
utilities relative thereto; Power and Light. 

H. 821. Mr. Shattuck. Relative to the 
establishment of municipal lighting plants, 
and the powers of the department of public 
utilities relative thereto; Power and Light 

H. 834. Mr, Finnegan. Abolishing the 
commission in the department of publit 
atilities-and establishing in place thereof 
a public service commission; State Adminis- 
tration, 


Mr. Whidden. Prohibiting the 
assengets for hire over routes 
Ricles are operating under cer- 

convenience and ‘necessity; 





Fund of State Drop’: 


Refrigeration 


Ohio Concern Held to Be Operating 
Buses in Violation of State Laws 


Cleveland Railway Company Ordered to Suspend Service 
” Or Comply With Statutes 


State of Ohio: Columbus, Jan. 25. 


The Cleveland Railway Company is 
held to be a motor transportation com- 
pany in so far as its operation of motor | 
buses/ is concerned, and is ordered to | 
cease all such operations until it has | 
compiled with the State laws and the} 


( 
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transported the public over this route.and | 
it cannot avoid the jurisdiction of the | 
public utilities commission of Ohio by a 
private contract with another party. if 


this can be done, then there is no bus 
law in Ohio and the State of Ohio would 


Announces Schedule ' 
For Public Hearings 


Industries Will Consider 
Rules Governing Trade 
Practice to Be Conducted 


Public hearings and conferences of the 


(Canktecniats in Which Two!f | 


rules of the’ Ohio public utilities com- |be compelled to maintain its highways’ Federal Trade Commission for the week» 


mission, according to two orders issued 
by the commission Jan. 16. 

The railway company has been oper- | 
ating buses between Cleveland _ and 
Geauga Lake Park without having ob- 
tained from the commission a certificate | 


authorizing the operation and without 
paying the special s@x required of bus | 
operators in Ohio. » 
Complaints were made to the commis- 
sion by the South End Motor Coach 
Company and the Cleveland-Mahoning 
Valley Coach Company, Inc., both of | 
which operate buses over different routes 
between Cleveland and Geauga Lake 
Park. The jurisdiction of the commission 
to interfere with the railway company’s | 
operation of buses was denied by the, 
company and by the City of Cleveland. 
It was contended that the operations 
were conducted by virtue of a contract 
between the railway company and the} 
Geauga Lake Amusement Company. 


Action of Company 
Is Question Involved 


“The question in this case,” the com- 
mission says in each of the orders, “is 
not what the Geauga Lake Amusement 
Company. did but what the Cleveland 
Railway Company did. The controlling 
fact is that the Cleveland Railway Com- | 
pany with its equipment, with its man- 
agement and with its drivers has trans- 
ported persons for hire on and over the 
exact route of this complainant on the 

ublic highways of the State of Ohio..| 

e are unable to see why the Gleveland 
Railway Company has-any more right to 
use the public highways for the conduct- | 
ing of its common carrier business with- 
out first proving convenience and neces- 
sity therefor and paying the required tax 
than any other person or corporation 
who desires to operate as a common car- 
fier and transport persons for hire over 
the public highways. @therwise, by the | 
mere subterfuge of a private contract 
with some person or corporation, the ob- 
ligations contemplated by the law could 
be easily avoided. 

“The Cleveland Railway Conipany 


Ee ee 
Free Transportation Sought 
For Postal Service Workers 


Free transportation on street cars and 
buses for employes of the United ‘States 


| postal service engaged in collecting and 


delivering mails is not favored by many 
State public utility commissions, it was 
stated orally Jan, 24 at the.Post Office 
Department. . 

he State commissions, according to 
postal officials, do not show a desire to 
give the postal service the concessions 
granted in many cases to lice and 
fire departments. Such privileges have 
been accorded in some cities, it was said, 
but in only a few. The question is pend- 
ing in Chicago. 

«Post Office Department plans for the, 
1931 fiscal year are to spend $1,375,000 
in car fares, bus fares and bicycle al- 
owances, including the cost of handling 
special delivery letters. In an effort to 
save part.at least of this sum postal 


‘lic of the State of Ohio nor the public! 


| utilities commission of Ohio. | leged restraint of competition. 


4 public 
| cording to the record in this case it ac-| 
| cepted and transported the public indis- | 


| commission. t 


| five companies 
\their holdings largely bY purchasin 





officials say they plan to renew their 
recomméndatipns to ‘the public utility | 
commissions. 


| investigated prison activities at Walla 


and keep the same in repair for the use 
of companies operating as common car- 
riers and the public utilities commission 
would be without authority. 


“As far as the contract between the 
Cleveland Railway Company and the 
Geauga Lake -Amusement Company \is 
concerned it speaks for itself, but it can- 
not set aside the laws of the ‘State of| 


Ohio, neither can it bind the general pub- | 





Contract Cannot Nullify 
Laws of State of Ohio 


“The controlling factors are that thc | 
Cleveland Railway Company is a corpora- | 


| tion, controlling sand managing motor | 


propelled vehicles used in the business oi | 
transpgrting persons for hire over the| 
ighways of this State; that ac- 


criminately, made a charge therefor, op-| 
erated between various municipalities ani | 
over a regular route between fixed| 
termini and over the exact certificated | 
route of this complainant, that in doing | 
these things, it became a motor trans: | 
portation company as defined by the laws | 
of the State of Ohio. (General Code} 
614-87 and 614-94.) 


“The commission therefore finds that 
the Clevelarfd Railway Company is a; 
motor transportation company and it is 
ordered to cease all operations as a motor 
transportation company until it has com- 
plied with the laws of the State of Ohio 
and the rules and regulations of this | 


Five Concerns Produce Half! 
Of Power in South Carolina’ 


: “Btate of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Jan. 25. 


More than half of all electric energy | 
sold in South Carolina is supplied by 
which have increased | 


municipal plants, according to the annual | 
repert of the railroad commission. 

Few municipalities now own electric 
plants, the report states. Lines have 
been extended to serve new -territory, | 
both urban and rural, the report says, 
so that more people are now being served 
with electricity than ever before in the 
history of the State. 

All revisions of rates have shown a 
downward trend, the commission. states, 
and it is expected that further consoli- 
dations will result in still further | 
reductions. ; 


| 
| 


Tannery for State Prison 


Of Montana Is Opposed 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Jan. 25. | 


Tanneries operated at the State pris- 
ons. in Washington and Oregon are not 
doing well, according to a report made 
by.a special committee for the Montana 
board of prison commissioners, and a 
recommendation was made that a tan- 
nery should not be established in the 
Montana prison. 


The report stated that the committee | 


} 








beginning Jan, 27 have been announced /' 


by the Commission as follows: 


Hearing Before Commissioners — Al- 


bany Billiard Ball Company and others, 


of Albany, N. Y., manufacturers and,_. 


distributors of composition pool balls; 


final argument before members of the ‘ 


Federal Trade Commission, Monday, Jan. 
27, Washington, 2 p. m., hearing room 
of Commission. The case involves al- 
Docket. 
1480, 


“Dixie Pecan Growers Exchange; Inc., | 


of Barnesville. Ga., distributors of pe- 


cans; final argument before members of ‘ 
the Federal Trade Commission, Wednes- 


day, Jan. 29, Washington, 2 p. m., hear- 
ing room of Commission. The case in- 


volves alleged misrepresentation. Docket | 


1548. 
Two Trade Conferences 


Trade Bractice Conferences — Nipple ’*" 


manufactureys, pipe and radiator, Tues- 
day, Jan. 28; P 
iam Penn Hotel; Commissioner Charles 
H. March, presiding. ~ 

Prison equipment industry, 
Jan. 31, Oklahoma City, 10 a. m., Skir- 
vin Hotel; Commissioner Charles M. 
March, presiding. 

Trial Examiners’ Hearings (subject to 
change in time or place)—The Blanton: 
Company, of St. Louis, Monday, Jan. 27, 


Friday, * 


ittsburgh, 10 a. m., Wil-> ' 


St. Louis, 10 a. m., room 207, United |. 
States Customs House building; alleged., 
misrepresentation in sale of oleomarga- ~. 


rine; William W. Sheppard, trial exam- 
iner; Edward E. Reardon, Commission’s 


|attorney. Docket 1558. 


California Preserving Company, Inc., 


of New York, Monday, Jan. 27, New 
York, 10 a. m., room 803, 45 Broadway; . 


alleged misrepresentation in sale of pre- 


serves and canned goods; William C. 
Reeves, trial examiner; G. Edwin Row- 
land, Commission’s attorney. Docket 
1726. ' 


White Pine Hearing Set 
“White Pine Cases,” Tuesday, Jan. 28, 


San Francisco, 10 a. m., room 326, Fed-..,, 


eral building; alleged misrepresentation.. - 


of lumber; Ellis DeBruler, trial exam-. ,. 
iner; Eugene W. Burr, Commission’s at-...7 


torney. Dockets 1620-1669. 


Inecto, Inc., of New York, Wednesday,»:i/ 


Jan. 29, Washington, 10 a. m., room 2702, 


Federal Trade Commission building; al- \: 


s 


leged misrepresentation of hair dye; Ed-» vi 


ward M. Averill, trial examiner; Henry” 


Miller, Commission’s attorney. 
1452. 


Auburndale Mills, Inc., of New York,’ 


Decket 


| Thursday, Jan. 30, New. York, 10 a, m.,_ 
|room 803, 45 Broadway; alleged misrep- 


4 


tee 
7 

; 

‘ 


resentation in sale of woolen cloth; Wil-, 


liam C. Reeves, trial. examiner; G. Ed- 


win Rowland, Copeiener's attorney. , 


Docket 2717. 


Walla and Salem and tanneries at ‘Se-'! 


attle and Portland, as well as shoe fac-"! 


at Walla Walla and Seattle, 


cerns and the prison institutions visited 


a i 
onditions at both the commercial con-¥ 


were found to be unfavorable,“ the re- 


port’ said. 


The committee suggested -that the® * 


Montan 


vegetable cannery at the Deer Lodge 
prison. 


Associated Gas and Electric 
| System 


e . 


We have prepared an illustrated 


booklet containing a brief history 


of this important system together 


with valuable statistical information. 


. 


Copies, while available, will be distributed 


upon request. 
a ss 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, Corner William, New. York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


prison commission investigate“ 
the fedsibility of installing a fruit and’! 





* Shipping Board to Consider 
» Contention of Ship Lines 


H's 


'. That Practice Results in 
No Discrimination 
A rehearing of the intercoastal split- 


deliveries case, which the Shipping Board 
recently decided will be held in New 


York City on Feb. 18, under the direc- | 
. tion of t 


3ureau of Regulation of th 
Board,.it was announced orally Jan. 2 
at the Board’s offices. 

-The Board, on last Dec. 4, ordered the 
fntercoastal carriers by water to discon- 
tinue the practice of split-delivering car- 


load shipments from Atlantic’ coast at | 


two or more Pacific coast ports at regu- 
lar carload rates. It held such a prac- 
tice resultec in discrimination against 
regular carload shipment consignees. The 
Board on Jan. 23 adopted a resolution 
authorizing the rehearing. 
Manufacturers Protested 

The Associated? Jobbers and Manu- 

facturers of Los Angeles filed the orig- 


several intervening petitioners. | 
The. order of the Board directing the | 


rehearing follows in full text: i 


Whereas, two of the respondents in the 
above-entitled proceeding, nimely, Isth- 
mian Steamship Lines gnd Argonaut | 


Steamship Line, have filed applications | 


for rehearing and for oral argument | 
praying: further opportunity to submit 
evidence’ and argument to substantiate 
their assertions that no substantial addi- 
tional service is performed nor expense 
incurred by them in split-delivering car- 
lead: shipments from Atlantic coast at 
two or more Pacific coast ports over | 
their service and expense in delivering | 
similar carload shipments solid at one | 
Pacific coast port; and j 

Whereas, said two respondents by said 
applications aver they cannot adjust 
their rates and/or charges “to adequately 
reflect the substantial additional service 
performed and expense incurred” as di- | 
rected by the Board’s order of Dec. 4, | 
1929; now, therefore, after consideration 
of said applications and of petitions in 
opposition thereto; it is 

Ordered, that the Board’s Bureau of 
Regulation enter upon and conduct re- | 
hearing to permit said Isthmian and 
Argonaut lines additional opportunity to 
present evidence as prayed for, said re- 
hearing to be held at the places of origi- 
nal. hearing in reverse order and in all 
respects to preserve to the complainant 
and all other parties of record in the | 
above-entitled proceeding full opportunity | 
of cross-examination and rebuttal; and | 
it is j 

Further ordered, that following com- | 
pletion of said rehearing and receipt of | 
briefs, thereon the Bureau of Regulation 
which said report and exceptions thereto, | 
if any, the Board will upon application 
by any of the parties consider presenta- 
tion to it of oral arzument. 


} 
| 


| 


Reduced Rates on Sugar | 
Are Suspended by I. C. C. | 


|right to have notice of and appear at} 


By an order entered Jan. 23 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3411, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Jan. 24, 1930, until 
Aug. 24, 1930, the operation of schedules | 


~ as*published in Supplement No. 17 | 


joint tariff, Agent L. D. Chaffee’s I. C. | 
C. No. A-179, Agent E. B. Boyd's I. G 
C. No, A+1968, Agent C. W. Galljgan’s | 
I, C. C. No. 1386, Agent J. E. Johanson’s 
I, C. C. No. 2114, Agent B. T. Jones’ I. | 
C. C. No. 2172 and Agent F. L. Speiden’s 
I. C. C, No. 1292. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
establish reduced rates on sugar, car- 
loads, from points in southern Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River to destina- 
tions in Arkansas via rail-barge-and-rail 
routes. 


Decisions Are Announced 
By I. C. C. in Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 25 made public decisions in un- 
contested finance cases. which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7928, 
authorizing the New York Central Raqroad 
Company to abandon certain portions of 
its lines and to construct and operate lines 
in new locations in the City of Syracuse 
and. village of East Syracuse, N. Y., ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D, No, 8023, au- 
thorizing the Chicago & Western Indiana 
Railroad Company to issue not exceeding 
$99,000 of consolidated 50-year gold bonds 
to be delivered to the applicant’s tenants 
in respect of sinking-fund payments, ap- 
proved. 


Norfolk & Western Railway 
To Build Eight-mile Line 
The Norfolk & Western Railway has 


been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
mierce Commission to construct an 8-mile 


-delivery Case, 


Board Praetically in Continuous Session to 
| 


j 


inal‘complaint, which was supported. by | 


j 


| State of Illinois, and vested with adthor- 


| and travelers within the State of Illinois, 


| solidation plan of, ‘the. Interstate - Com- 


Public hearings on five major water- 
way improvement projects, including the 
| channel from Lake Erie to the Ohio River 

and the development. of the harbor at 
| Hollywood, Fla.,. will be held between 
| Jan, 28 and Feb. 5, inclusive, it was an- 
| nounced Jan. 25, by the War Department. 
| The Board of Engineers is practically 
in continuous session, it was stated, and 
‘is making every effort to expedite action 
|on numerous river and harbor improve- 
| ment projects. , 

; The statement follows in full text: 

| The Board ef. Engineers for Rivers 
|and Harbors and the Office of the Chief 
|of Engineers are bending every effort | 
to expedite action on the large number 
of important river and harbor projects | 
now pending. The Board is composed | 
lof Brig, Gen. Herbert Deakyne, Col.) 
William J. Barden, Corps of Engineers; 
| Col. Edward H. Schultz, Corps of Engi-| 
i neers; Col. George B. Pillsbury, Corps 
——e—_—a——eneN 


| 
| 


‘Hearing Requested 
On Rail Unification 


‘Ilinois Commerce Commis- 
sion Files Petition Asking 
Right to Intervene 


State of Illinois; 
Springfield, Jan. 25._ 
A petition for leave to intervene in| 
the railroad consolidation proceedings | 
befort the Interstate Commerce Com-| 
mission was adopted by*the Illinois com- | 
merce commission Jan. 21, The petition | 
follows in full text: 
Docket No. 12964.—Comes now your} 
petitioner, the Illinois commerce com-)| 
mission, and respectfully represents that | 
it has an interest in the matters in con-)| 
troversy in the above entitled proceed- 
ing, and desires to intervene and become | 
a party to said proceeding, and for 
grounds of the proposed intervention 
states: ° ae 
(1) That petitioner is_@ Commission | 
created by an act of the Législature of the | 





ity to supervise and regulate common 
carriers by railroad in the State of IIli- 
nois under the laws of said State. 
Reasen for Action Stated 

(2) That a part of the common car- 
riers involved as interested parties ip the 
above entitled proceeding are engaged in | 
the transportation of passengers and | 
property within the State cf Illinois. 

(3) That a part of the common car- 
riers involved as interested in the above | 
entitled proceeding, serve many shippers 


and because of that fact your petitioner 
is greatly interested inthe subject mat- | 
ter involving the consolidation of the 
railway properties of the United States | 
into a limited number of systems. 
Wherefore,-. said Illinois~ corimerce 
commission prays leave to intervene and 
be treated as a party hereto, with the 


the taking of testimony, produce and 
cross-examine witnesses, and be heard} 
in person or by counsel, upon brief and 
at oral. argument, if oral argument is, 
granted, 


Publication of the final railroad con- 


merce Commission on Dec. 21, formally 
brought to a close the proceedings in 
Docket No, 12964, Consolidation of Rail- 
roads, which were instituted Aug. 31, 
1921, it was stated orally at the Com- 
mission Jan. 25. 

At that time a tentative plan was/| 
made public and hearings held before} 
the commission, where all parties in- 





terested were permitted to appear and| amendment limited the altitude at which) the fact that the advantages to be. gained | 
present testimony for or against the! an airplane may fly over open country | and lest are mainly indireet, at present| upon the Postal Service and the Treas- 
|to a minimum of 500 feet, except under | 


tentative plan. it was recalled. 

The final plan of the’ commission is | 
considered in the same category as a 
final decision im either a finence. valua- 
tion, or rate cases, and the case is closed 
until such time as one or More of the) 


interested parties may petition to reopen| gers for hire at 500 feet under any cir-|be creative rather than destructive. We) 


the case for further hearing, it was ex-| 
plained. No sf&tch motion is now on file | 
with the commission. | 
The Illinois commerce commission, it, 
was stated, therefore is petitioning the! 
commission for leave to intervene in a} 
closed case. According to the office of 
the commission’s secretary, the governor 
and railroad commission of each State 
through which a raijroad passes may be- 
come a party to any proceed ng involving | 
that railroad without the necessity of a| 
formal petition for leave to intervene. | 
Procedure Is Outlined | 

The next step in the matter of con-| 
solidation is the filing with the com-.| 
mission under a new docket number, the| 
individual application of the railroads! 
forming the nuclei of the systems pro-| 
posed. in the commission’s plan of con-| 
solidation, it was said. For instance, 
the Illinois Cer:tral Railroad may file an| 
application with the commission to | 
acquire controi by various means of the 


| Harbor, 
| project; 


bot 
\ 


od 


Ney ae eo 
THE 


: , Scheduled | Army Engineers to Hold Hearings 
! On Five Major Waterways Projects! Based on Transport 
Needs Is Advocated; 


of Engineers; Lt. Col. Warren T. Han- 
num, Corps of Engineers; Lt. Col.) Max 
C, Tyler, Corps of Engineers, and/ Maj. 
James J, Loving, Corps of Engineers, 
who is the resident member, 


The Board is practically in continuous | 


session. At least two days each week 
are devoted to hearings. and executive 
sessions, The remaining days are crowded 
with the preparation of digests, syllabi 
and personal studies by members of the 


| Board, 


In addition to their duties on this 
Board, its members also havé normal 
dulies of importance and responsibility. 
Gen. Deakyne is ass‘stant to the Chief 
of Engineers. Col. Barden is the di- 
vision engineer of the North Atlantic di- 
vision and corps area engineer of the 
Setond Corps Area. Col. gSchultz is 
commandant of the Engineer “School at 
Fort’ Humphreys, Va. 

Col. Pillsbury is district engineer at 
Philadelphia, and also is a member of 
the United States section of the joint 


| board for consideration of Great Lakes- 
; St. Lawrence Waterway problems, 


Lt. 
Col. Hannum is district engineer of the 
Baltimore district and corps area engi- 
neer/of the Third Corps Area. Lt. Col. 
Tyler is Chief Engineer of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The projects now being considered by 
the Board are the consideration! of the 
interim project of the special board of 


| officers appointed to conduct the survey 


of the upper Mississippi River for a 
9-foot channel; a project for Hollywood 
Fla.; the Illinois waterway’s 
a project for increasing the 
depth of the Grand River, Mich., above 
Grand Haven; the project for a waterway 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio River which 
was authorized by the river and harbor 
act of Mar. 2, 1919, a survey for whith 
was ordered on July 14, 1922, but which 
has been held up at the request of in- 
terested parties; the project for an in- 
crease in depth of the Yaquina River, 
Oreg., from the mouth to Toledo; the 
project of a 6foot channel in the 
Broadkill River, Del., between Delaware 
Bay and Milton, the preliminary exam- 
ination and survey for which was author- 
ized by the river and harbor act of Jan. 
21, 1927; and the project for the stabil- 
ization of the entrance channel to the 
Murderkill River, Del., which being 
considered as a-result of a resolution of 
the Committee of Commerce of. the 


| United States Senate. 


Public hearings on some of these proj- 
ects will be held as follows: + 

Jan. 28, 11 a. m.—Hollywood Harbor, 
Fla. 

Feb. 4, 9245 a. m.—Grand River, Mich.; 
11 a. m——Waterway from Lake Erie ta 
the Ohio Biver. 

Feb. 5, 10 a. m.—Yaquina River, Oreg.; 


|2 p. m.—Broadkill and Murderkill Rivers, 


Del. 


Regulation on Low 
Flying Strengthened: 


Minimum of 500 Feet Fixed 
~ Except. Under Stress of 
Weather Conditions 


By Clarence M. Young 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce (for 
Aeronautics 


The Department of Commerce has just 
put into effect am amendment to the Air- 


|Commerce Regulations which’ has for its| y 
| purpose the elimmation of aircraft ac-| tical ‘route, but. it has the advantage of 


cidents in which low flying is a contribu- 
ting factor.. 


The air traffic rules prior to the 


the stress of weather conditions, The 


Wii es of Vol. ’ 
ume of Work, Says War Department 


Railway Unification ‘Senate Votes to Refuse Courtesy of 


Member of New England 
Commission Advises Care- 
ful Stidy of Problem Be-| 
fore Action Is Taken 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

About six tons of freight move into| 
New England by rail and water for every | 
ton moved out, -Twice as many loaded 
cars move in as move out loaded. Coal, 
about two-thirds bituminous and one- 
third anthracite, constitutes more than 
half the in-bound tonnage. Manufactured 
goods, including petroleum products. 
make up about one-quarter; agricultural 
products about one-iwelfth; and forest 
products about one-fifteenth of. the in- 
bound. Manufactureg products consti- 
tute the bulk of the out-bound tonnage, 
but even in this class New England im- 
ports more tons than she exports. There 
is a net inward movement in all farm| 
products except potatoes. There is a net 
outward movement in castings, ma- 
chinery, household goods, paper and 
books, and textiles. 
On the Atlantic seaboard about 75) 
per cent of the inward tonnage is coal 





About two-thirds pf the outward tonnage | 
manufactured goods. The interchange of | 
traffic at the northern gateways and with 
the Canadian railroads at other points is 
worthy of special consideration, not be- 
cause it is so large, but because it is 
so small. The people of Maine and es- 
pecially the péople of Portland, have! 
always been mindful of the natural chan- | 
nel. for Canadian commerce through 
Maine seaports, and even though polit- 
ical considerations have forcibly moved 


| merchandise free of duty or subject to 
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Action on Commit 
: Is Nearly 


' 


amending clause to the amendment, de- 
clared: “I see no reason to relieve rich 
donors of a tax on these beautiful bells. 
A few extra thousand dollers will make 
no difference to such men.” 


on carilions and setting the limit at 30 
bells instead of 25. The amendment as 
modified was agreed to. 

Turning its attention to uncompleted 
amendments in thé free list, the Senate 


ing arrowroot starch and flour on the 
free list. In the House bill the rate is 
1% cents per pound and in present law 
1 cent per pound. This amendment also 
places other manufactured arrowroot on 
the free list, this being dutiable at 20 
per cent in the House bill and present 
law. 


lieving from the rcpayment of drawback 
sych containers or coverings as contain 


a 
specific duty. Present law and the House 
bill admit free of duty containers or 
coverings of American manufacture, ex- 


| eept certain fruit boxes, which have been 
and about 22 per cent manufactures.|. 


Steps to Stimulate 
Business Outlined 


Julius Barnes Urges Smaller 





that commerce into other channels, there 
will be a natural reluctance to consent | 
to any consolidation plan which would| 
tend to deprive Maine of this opportu- | 
nity, however visionary it may now| 
appear. 

The Porter plan of the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission does not contem- 
plate any change in ownership of the 
Canadian railroad lines in New England, | 
and although the New Haven is said 
to advocate the inclusion of Canadian 
lines in one New England system, it 
does not appear likely‘that such a pro- | 
posal would be supported or approved. | 

If we eliminate the Canadian rail-| 
roads from tht problem of railroad con-! 
solidation, and defer to a more favorable 
ocgasion the problem of Maine and Can- 
ada working together, we must not dis- | 
miss from consideration the changing| 
conditions in the water movement of| 
cargoes on the Great Lakes and on Ca- 
nadian waterways. It\is certainly pos- 
sible that the. reconstruction of the} 
Welland Canal may move a large part} 
of this traffic eastward by water to break 
bulk at lake ports within 300 miles of 
Portland. : 

The inclusion of the Maine Central 
in. g@. Boston-& Maine systeni~woutd pit 
Portland on a short -haul basis on goods 
originating in Maine and destined for 
water shipment. The new system might 
prefer to haul the goods to Boston for 
shipment through that port. 

The inclusion of the Ogdensburg divi- 
sion of the Rutland would put the Boston 
& Maine system into-Ogdensburg, an 
important lake port which may be des-| 
tined for great importance. It would) 
also create the possibility of a through 
route via Rutland, St, Johnsbury & Lake 
‘Champlain and Maine Central present 
lines, from Ogdensburg to Portland. 
| Doubtless a great deal of.reconstruction 
would be necessary to make this a prae- 


| 
| 
} 
| 





being 100 miles shorter than the route} 
to Boston, . 
The great difficulty in determining the 
ffects of railroad consolidation lies in 


e 





theoretical, not demonstrable by statis- | 
| ties, 


and only partly indicated by ex-!| 
| perie 


nce. It seems clear,enough that any 


Industries to’ Join in Ef- 
forts 


{Continued from Page 3.] 


and ‘conditions of each individual life, 
such as exist today in at least two coun- 
tries in Eorope; disprove the need to 
resort to rigid legislation unable to adapt 
itself flexibly to changing conditions ? 


New Remedy Attempted ; 

The significant effort rests in the fact 
that in the atmosphere of free coopera- 
tion between organized business and the 
agencies of government remedies are 
effected in a way which no common- 
wealth in history has heretofore been 
able to attempt. As the President said, 
all these efforts have one end, to assure 
employment and to remove the fear of 
unemployment. 

There has been, by government, co- 
operation of the most practical and ef- 
fective kind. When President Hoover 
and Secretary Mellon recommended the 
immediate tax relief of a reduction esti- 
mated at $160,000,000 from the pay- 


|ments due for this last year, it was 


practical cooperation wh business. 
America has never had tax reduction 
that has not been followed. by..the active 
stiniulation of business enterprise. When 
the Congress of the United States, in the 
simple form of a joint resolution, ac- 
cepted both political parties, made the 
suggestion immediately effective, that 
was teamplay on the part of Congress. 
“When the Secretary of Agriculture, 
vested with the authority to contribute 
to road-building funds jointly with the 
States, advanced by weeks the payment 
to States of quotas and made impedi- 
ately effective the construction of roads 


in States as far north as Ohio—that| 


was teamplay on the part of government. 
Federal Cooperation 


When the Secretary of Commerce | 


mobilized public authorities of States 


|and cities to advance their construction | 


and building programs, when he inter- 
ested himself with the Department of 
Justice with’ the legal steps by which 


intended. sites for public buildings could | 
be more quickly obtained, when he urged 


ury simplification of architectural proce- 
dure for Federal buildings which will 
advance the program and establish em- 


amendment, which becomes effective ifi-| railroad system. aspiring to serve Maine| ployment earlier—that .is teamplay on 


mediately, places the absolute ‘minimum 
altitude of an airplane carrying. passen- 


cumstances, other than for the purpose 
of taking off and landing, 

In its application, the new requirement 
gives a pilot but one alternative in the 
event he is forced by weather conditions 
to descend ‘below such established min- 
imum altitude, and that is to effect a 
landing at the earliest opportunity, 
either by returning to his point of Take 
departure, or going to the nearest land- 
ing field or other area suitable for an 
émergency landing. 


Viewed as Important 

Preliminary reports received by the 
Department from its inspeetors on the 
West coast, and from other sources, con- 
cerning the recent aircraft accident near 
Ocean Side, Calif., indicate the necessity 
for such a minimum altitude requirement, 
and that it will be an exceedingly im- 
portant safeguard in future operations. 

The text of the amendment follows: 

“Sec. 79. Deviation from air traffic 


| will be well managed and financially re 
|Hable and that its policiessin Maine will 


have no way of knowing, and never can} 
|know, what human. factors in manage- | 
ment may favor one locality more than 
| another. 

My idea of most effective procedure is 
to refrain for the present from support- | 
ing any particular consolidation plan, and 
to devote attention to determining what 
are our essential needs in transportation, 
always demanding. of every consolidation 
plan that it should recognize and satisfy 
those needs. 


| Benefit to Public Terimed 


. ° a . 
Criterion in Radio Control 
a 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
a period of intense activity marked by 
lost motion, disorganization, selfishness 
| and.the most primitive methods of com- 
| petition. Here in the United States with 
| our urge to progress keyed at a higher 


|the part of government. 


extension of its railroad from a point, railroads comprising the so-called Illinois 
near Newhall northeasterly: in McDowell | Central System: as set forth in the com- 


“County, W? Va., to serve certain coal | mission’s consolidation report in Docket 


companies which contemplate the devel-| No. 12964. This applicetion, as well as 
opment of more than 20,000 acres of coaljall other applications of a similar na- 


rules.’ The air traffie rules may be, Tatio than anywhere else in the world,| 
deviated from when special cireumstances| it is inevitable that. these factors ap- 
jrender a departure necessary to avoid| Pear more conspicuously, It seems to 
|immediate danger or when such depar-|™é, however, that the speed with which 
‘ture is required because of stress of|the radio industry has advanced toward 
weather conditions or other unavoidable 


When the Post Office Department ex- 
pedited its decisions on ocean mail con- 
tracts and the construction of new ships 
is advanced by weeks, that is practical 
teamplay on the part of government. 
When through all the agencies of gov- 
ernment, the purchases of supplies, large 
in the aggregate, arg advanced in date 
to help avoid-a slackening of industry, 
that is intelligent teamplay on the part 
of government. 

How’ well this works in immediate 
practical effectiveness is shown in the 
ease of shipbuilding. A yard in New 
York. idle for: six or seven yeard, has 
laid the keels of two ocean carriers and 
1,500 skilled mechanics have instant em- 
ployment within the last few weeks. 
Generally in shipbuilding ‘almost double 
the number of men are now at work 
as of a year ago. Every large ocean 
steamer constructed in American yards 
provides a year’s employment for 3,000 
workers. . 

Decline in Home Building 

The total public construction definitely 
reported to the Secretary of Agriculture 
as actually contemplated for 1930 is ex- 
pected to reach seven billion dollars, and 
this exclusive of all residence, commercia: 


. 


Senator Norris. modified nis amend-; 
ment to provide a duty of 25 per cent | 


AUriosmmen’ Sravements OnLy Are’ Presentep 


Herein, Berne 


Pusuisnep WitHouT Comment sy THe’ Unirep States DaILy 


. 


tee Amendments to Rates in Tariff Bill 


Completed 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


exported with benefit wf drawback, but 
only upon the payment of the amount of 
| the drawback. 


An amendment to place parts of type-- 


| writers as well as typewriters on the free 
list was ‘rejected, Typewriters enter 
free under present’ law, but the House 
bée provides that metal parts shall be 
dutiable at 50 per cent ad valorem and 
{ribbon dutiable under the cotton schedule. 


The Commitee amendment taking 
casts of plaster of paris, or .of com- 


approved a Committee amendment plac-| positions of paper or papier-mache, from! from the 


the free list was approved. Under pres- 
ent law and the House bill they enter 
free. The Senate provision plates a 
duty of 60 per cent on casts of plaster 
of paris, 35 per cent on casts of com- 
positions of paper, and 25 per cent on 
casts of papier-mache. 


Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 


| 


The Senate adopted an amendment re--ico, introduced an amendment to the 


| paragraph which provides an exemption 
|for persons bringing back from abroad 
|articles for personal or household use 
|or a8 souvenirs or curios to the value 
| of $100: under present law and the House 
| bill and te the value of $200 by Com- 
|mittee amendment. The Bratton amend- 
j ment would require 10 days’ absence 
from this country before such exemption 
would apply. 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
then introduced an amendment providing 
}3 days instead of 10, which Senator 
Bratton agreed to accept. Senator Cou- 
;zens explained that the purpose of his 
amendment was to prevent residents go- 
jing into Canada, Mexieo, or Cuba and 
returning a, frequently as they liked 
with goods. 

Senator Dill objected on the ground 
that a citizen should fet be required to 
pay duty simply because he had not re- 
mained for three days out of the coun- 
try. He said he favored instead limiting 


}over a given period. 


Senator Tydings (Dem.); of Mary- 
land, proposed, as a substitute to the 
Couzens amendment, a provision that a 
i resident shall not take advantage of the 
| tourist exemption more than once within 
30 days. This.amendment was accepted, 
40 to 26. 

The Senate then on a viva voce vote 
rejected the Finance Committee, increase 
from $100 to $200 of the tourist exemp- 
tion. 

Senator Couzens then proposed an 
amendment to strike out all tourist ex- 
emption. It was rejected, 43 to 19. 

The Senate then turned to a Commit- 
tee amendment reducing ‘the exemption 
from duty of works of art, paintings on 
glass and stained glass windows. "Inder 
the 1922 act, when valued at more ‘than 
$15 a square foot, these articles were 
free. The Finance Committee proposed 
to exempt from import duty only tige 
works of art. worth ~more-than-?35—2 
square foot. This amendment would 
throw on the dutiable list all ‘stained 
glass valued between $15 and $35 a 
square foot which now comes in free. 
The Committee amendment was re- 
jected, retaining the existing free entry 
of all stained glass worth more than 
$15 a square foot. 

The Senate next voted to permit the 
free entry .of all antiques produced prior 
to 1830. The existing law and House bill 
fixed-the date at 100 years prior to the 
time of importation. ; 


realizés that the normal constriction in 
this country runs about eight billion 
dollars a year, and the major factor in 
the upset of the business world was the 
shrinkage in residence. construction last 
year by 800 millign, dollars, 

Obviously, . construction cannot bid 
against security speculation for floating 
leredits, and last year’s call money of 10 
and 12 and 15 per cent was directly re- 
flected into the shrinkage jin residence 
and general construgtion. 

One of the -reassuring factors in the 
jmind of the President and the business 
| world two months’ ago was the evidence 
that credits would’ be *released so that 
money at reasonable’ tates would be 
| available for construction activities, How 
accurate this judgment was is shown 
not alone by the fall in interest rates but 
by the fact that two weeks ago the total 
placements of new bond issues in New 
York were the largest week in history. 

How inevitable this relaxation of credit 
would appear to be is shown by the fact 
that the total dividends and interest paid 
by principal corporations last year ap- 
vroeched $7,000.000.000; or more than 
double the similar item of seven years 
ago. Every week and every month of 
stability in the financial world for the 
consolidating of gains, brings into play 
the vast margin of earnings ahd savings 
of America, which for reinvestment alone 
is estimated by no economist any less 
than $500.000.000 a month, and as high 
as $1,000,000,000 month by month. 


The full tevt of Mr. Barnes’ ad- 
dress will be concluded in the issue 
‘of Jan. 28. 


| 


} 





the amount that might be brought in | 


\Harbor Improvement 


Port to Persons Subject to Customs) At Brazos Island in 


_ Texas Is Approved 


War Department Offers.Plan 
Conditioned on Donation 
Of Funds and Rights of 
Way by Local Interests 


Construction of a 25-foot channel .at 
Brazos Island Harbor, Texas, at a total 
cost of $4,783,000, has been conditionally 
approved, the War Department. an- 
nounced Jan. 25. Savings of several 
million dollars are expected to result 
project, according to the 
| Chief of Engineers’ recommendations, 
which were forwarded to thea Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce and _ the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
| » The Department’s approval of the plan 
is conditioned upon the subscription of 
$2,635,000 by local interests, who must 


also contribute rights of way and spoil- 
| disposal areas. 


Added Tonnage Estimated 
The Department/s statement follows in 
full text: 
The Board believes that a 25-foot 
| channel is necessary to attract commodity 
movements of the class expected by et 
| interests the estimated tonnage of whith 
is 775,000 tons, on which savings of sev- 
eral million dollars are expected. A de- 
| pendable channel of this ‘depth can be 
| provided only by extensive works, in- 
| cluding jetties extending. out to the’ 25- 
foot contour of depth. The adoption of 
‘such a project is considered advisable 
| under certain conditions of local coopera- 
tion. . 
The Board recommends modification of 
; the existing project for Brazos Island 
| Harbor, Texas, sufficient to provide for 
;a channel 25 feet deep and 800 feet wide 
through Brazos Santiago Pass, with 
fetty protection, at an estimated cost of 
$2,358,000, with $60,000 annually for 
maintenance; for a channel 25 feet deep 
and 102 feet wide from the Pass to a 
; point on the westerly side of Long Is- 
land, at an estimated cost of $200,000, 
with $40,000 annually for maintenance; 
for a channel 25 feet deep and 100 feet 
wide from the end of the Brazos Santi- 
ago Pass-Long Island Channel to and 
including a turning basin 500 feet square 
at Point Isabel, at an estimated cost of 
$250,000, with $10,000 annually for main- 
| tenance; and for a channel 26 feet deep 
and 100 feet wide from the end of 208 
Santiago Pass-Long Island Cha . to 
and including a turning basin 1,000 feet 
square in the vicinity of Brownsville, at 
an estimated cost of $1,975,000, with 
| $40,000 annually for maintenance; or a 
total estimated cost of $4,783,000 with 
$150,000 annually for maintenance. 


Conditions Attacked 
Subject to the provisions that local 
interests shall donate to the United 
north end -of~ Brazos” Island 
from a due east and west line 2,000 feet 
south of the old Coast Guard statign, 
and the south end of Padre Island fre 
a due east and west line 500 feet north 
of the quarantine station, and give as- 
surances satisfactory to the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of War 
that suitable terminal facilities will be 
made available, and provided further 
that no work shall be undertaken on {he 
channel to Brownsville until the sum Pot 
$2,175,000 has been contributed to the 
cost of the project and necessary rights 
|of way and spoil-disposal areas have 
been furnished free of cost to the United 
| States, and that no work shall ‘be under- 
taken on the channel to Point. Isabel 
until the sum of $450,000 has been con- 
tributed to the cost of the project and 
necessary rights of way and _ spoil-dis- 
posal areas have been furnished free of 
cost to the United States, and provided 
further that no work shall be undertaken 
on any part of the project until local in- 
| terests shall have contributed either or 
both of the sums aforesaid. 
The Chief-of Engineers concurs in the 
above recommendation to the Board. 


|Movement of Tankers 


At Panama Gaigs 





, 





| 





‘Tonnage for December, 1929, 
| Gains Over Previous Year 


Tanker traffic through the Panama Ca- 
nal in’ December was 27.5 per cent 
greater than in December of 1928, and 
cargo tonnage increased 42.9 per cent, 
according to a statcment by the canal 
administration. The statement follows 
in full text: , 

During thé month of December, 1929, 
100 tank ships transited the canal with 
an aggregate net tonnage, Panama £anal 
measurement, of 541,219, on which tolls 
of $471,900.59 were collected. Cargo 
amounted to 515,658 tons which included 
6,609 tons of coconut oil, 8,574 tons of 
creosote, and 500,475 tons of mineral 


oils. 


In point of net tonnage, tanker 
t-affic increased 27.5 per cent over the 
same traffic for the corresponding month 
a Year ago, while cargo tonnage increased 
42.9 per cent over the cargo tonnage of 
December, 1928. 





Regulation of Interest 
On Ship Loans Favored 





orderly and sound methods is. a high 
compliment to the fundamental integrity, 
of American business practice. 

In dealing with a situation wherein the 


land, it was announced Jan. 25 in re-| ture, will be made under separate docket | 
port and order in Finance Docket No.| numbers, and will be considered separ- | 
7907. .The proposed extension will cost | ately, it was stated. 
$1,180,000 according to estimates made! The consoli¢ation plan may be consid- 


and industrial construction which last 
year amounted to three billion more. The 
significance of this will appear when one 
LL 


Tankers comprised 19.2 per cent of the 
total commercial transits through’ the 
eanal during the month; made up gl.2 


cause; provided, however, the aircraft 
|earrying passengers for hire shall not 
deviate fiom the air traffic rules per- 


A bill (H. R,. 7998) amending the mer- 
\chant marine.act which would regulate 


by Norfolk & Western engineers. 


Lost and Abandoned Ships 
Greater Than New Tonnage 


|ered more or less in the light of a court | 
| decision cited as a precedent. and the 
|apvlications to merge, which will be filed 
| with the commission, will be expected to 
|eonform in the main with the final plan, 
pointed out. 


taining to minimum altitudes of flight 
because of stress of weather conditions.” 

The amendment, like all othér. provi- 
sions of the Air Commerce Regulations, 
carries a penalty for violation and the 
field personnel of the Aeronautics Branch 


future still taxes the imagination, it 
would be ridiculous to convey the impres- 
sion that radio if its many aspects has 
now been stabilized and completely ‘inte- 
grated into the economic and social fabric 
of the country, 


|it was 
; | Hearing to Be Accorded 
[Continued from Page 1.] Whether or mot they do conform, they 
of more than 100 gross tonnage. Thej| will be accorded hearing, and in the 
number of ships abandoned was 195 and | event the commission determines that the 
the pumber lost 85. Those lost are usu- | Public interest will be benefited by ap- 
ally those that are destroyed entirely, it }proval of such applications they will be 
was explained, while those abondoned|avproved and the commission’s plan re- 
are those that are abandoned at sea. The | vised to conform with the later decision 
largest ship reported lost at this source |in the-individual case, it was declared. 
was the “Alloway,” displacing about| Apparently, the I}linois commerce com- 
6,113 gross tons, which was repofted lost | mission seeks to become a party to any 
at Seattle, The largest abandoned vessel| merger proceeding involving the rail- 
was the “Nameus” of 6,338 tons, which | roads lying within or traversing the Staté 





On the contrary, only 


will be charged with its enforcement. a beginning has been made in that direc- 





| 


tion. But I believe the, progress we Rave 
made thus far will stand the test of time 
end that as we raise our structure of 
public regulation and commercial: promo- 
tion we need have no fear of faulty 
groundwork. Fig ’ 





| 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 
December 12 months 
1928 1928 192y 1928 
4,590,112 4,572,006 59,359,407 59,509,856 
572,348 588,570 6,506,173 6,994,661 
5,576,358 5,628,127 71,722,735 71,985,071 


Freight revenue ..... enee 
Passenger revenue ... 
Total oper. rev. 


@eee 


1929 
8,640,174 

701,649 
4,643.990 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Central R. R. of New Jersey 
December 12 months 

1928 1929 1928 
8,681,870 45,043,293 45,563,716 

691,714 9,168,668 8,866,536 
4,655,521 58,136,940 58,002,057 


the rate of interest on Federal loans 
to shipping, was ordered favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Jan. 25. The 
full text of the bill follows: 


‘ through 


per cent of the total Panama Canal net 

tonnage; were the source of 20.4 per cent 

of the total tolls collected; and carried 

20.4 per cent of the total cargo in transit 
the canal. ’ 


was reported at Norfolk. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, | 
1929, the number of vessels built in this | 
eountry, of all classes and sizes, was | 


* 808, with a gross tonnage of 128,976. 


» while the number 


. Rieseberg said. 


of ships all sizes 
lost during the same period was 283, 
having a topnage of 108,788, and the 


| of Illinois, and aecording to the commis- 
sion, the governor, of Illinois and the 
State regulatory body will be notified of 
any application affecting railroads within 
or traversing that State. Such notice 
will inquire whether the State wishes to 
make representations in the matter, it 
was stated. Viewed in that light, the 


Maintenance of way .... 408,848 


Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes FW PPR TE 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes. etc. .... 


1,155,377 
2,435,658 
4,306,752 
1,269,606 
141,064 
287 
1,128,255 


266,879 
1,392,160 
2,448,398 
4,416,614 
1,211,518 

270,764 

17 

940,732 


6,110,456 
15,014,838 
28,501,635 
53,501,134 
18,221,601 

3,688,876 

9.563 
14.523.162 


6,428,685 
14,635,725 
29,019,793 
53,826,935 
18,108,136 

8,677,544 

18,960 
14.411.632 


496,104 
898,299 
1,822,049 
3,422,554 
1.221,436 
$63,521 
' 10 
857,905 


505,084 
1,065,682 
1,941,986 
8.712.761 

942,760 

840.377 

1.996 

600,387 


5,796,292 
11,955,091 
21,813,140 
42,218,296 
15,918,644 

5,074,797 

10,959 
10.832.888 


5,879,478 
12,041,766 
21,684,241 
42,122,160 
15,879,897 

5,059,307 


17,470 | 


10,803,120 


All such loans shall bear interest at 
rates as follows, peptic not less. fre- 
quently than annually; During any period 
in which the vessel is. operated exclu- 
sively in coastwise trade, or is inactive, 
the rate of interest shall be as fixed by 
the Board, but not less than 5% per 
centum per annum, During the period 
in which the vessel for the foreign trade 
is being constructed, equipped, recondi- 
tioned, remodeled or bnpeyens) or, dur- 
ing ny period in which such a vessel 
is Operated in foréign trade the rate 
shall be the lowest rate. of yield (to 


House Inquiry Into Railroad. 
Control to ‘Await Funds 


When the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee will begin its 
investigation of holding company control 
of railroads as authorized in the Parker 
resolution (H. Res. 114), which passed 
the House Jan, 24, can not be deter- 
mined, Representative Parker (Rep.), of 
Salem, N. Y., author of the resolution 
and chairman of the Committee, stated 


the nearest one-eighth of 1 per cent) of 
any Government obligation bearing a date 
lof issue subsequent to Apr. 6, 1917 (ex- 
cept postal saving’ bonds), and outstand- 
ing at the time the loan made ‘by the 
Board, as certified by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Board upon its re- 
quest, The Board may prescribe rules 


orally Jan, 25. f 

“] will have to appear before the House 
Committee én Accounts first,” said Mr, 
Parker, “and the appropriation for 
$25,000 which I asked in a bill Jan. 
to carry out this investigation war e 
to be authorized before we can proc 
further.” 


abandoned ips totaled 530. represent. | Commerce commission of Illinois is a 
ing & gross tonmage of 198,725,’ Mr.| party to any merger proceedings involy- 
| ing Illinois carriers, it was added, 


ad 





Net after rents 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio .,.... 


993,567 
1,361.81 
712 


713.044 
1,361.75 
73.5 


12.938.556 
1,361.76 
74.6 


12.315,126 
1,363.68 
74.8 


» 737.504 
690.54 


460,882 
690.52 
99.7 


9,367,044 
690.54 
72.6 


9,885.057 
690.95 


78.7 12.6 


jfor determining the Amount of interest 
oe mder the.provisions of this 
paragraphy: 





Mr. Parker also said-that preliminary 
surveys would be necessary before defi- 
nite steps could be taken, F 
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State Finance 


Unified Accounting | 


Increases Savings 


Of State in Virginia 


Director of Budget Division 
Points to Large Advance 


In Collection of Delin-' 


quent Taxes 


By J. H. Bradford 


Director, Division of thé Budget, 
State of Virginia 


Prior to the installation of the State’s | 
unified accounting system departmental | 
expenditures could not be effectively | 


controlled because a material part of 
the State revenue was never officially 
reported to, nor the expenditure re- 
corded in the central accounting office 
at Ri mond. This condition was recti- 
fied under the reorganization by the 
consolidation of State finances into a 
department of finance. 

Instead of 48 different bank accounts 
as heretofore, all monies are now paid 
into the State treasury and can be’ dis- 
bursed only under the strictest super- 
vision and audit. The cost of this new 
system is relatively insignificant in com- 
parison with the amount annually saved 
tlgrough its operation to taxpayers and 
the public. 

One Set of Books Now 


Before any appropriation becomes 
available for expenditure each depart- 
ment must file with the director of the 
division of the budget a detailed quar- 
tegly estimate of its expenditures item- 
ized in accordance with the budget 
classifications. This estimate must be 
approved by the governor, who is en- 
abled.in this way to see that the finan- 


cial program contemplated by the budget. | 


is adhered to and is enabled to enforce 
the accumulation of a reserve for emer- 
gePcies and to prevent unauthorized 
deficits. 


A system of periodic financial reports 
has also been developed which enables 
effective budgetary action to be taken 
over the collection and disbursement of 
State revenue when such action is needed. 

For the first time probably in the his- 
tory of the State government a financial 
statement can be prepared from the ac- 
counts of the comptroller whenever de- 
sired, showing on one hand the total rev- 
enues and on the other the total expendi- 
tures and the resulting surplus or deficit 
of the State government for any given 
peri d. All of this information, which 
is asolutely essential to effective man- 
agement of the State’s finances, is con- 
centrated in one set of books in the di- 
vision of accounts and control and is 
thus readily available, 


Balance Sheet Possible 


The establishment of unified account- | 


ing has made it possible also for the 
first time to include in the budget a bal- 
ance sheet of the State government as 
Tequired by the budget law. This state- 


ment, in addition to showing all assets | 


and liabilities properly itemized, also 
sigows the distribution of cash between 
the several funds, the amount of surplus 
set aside for the payment of appropria- 
tions and the unappropriated surplus. 
Prior to the installation of the unified 
accounting system this information could 
be obtained, if at all, only by an ex- 
haustive audit. 

sja result of the improved control 

x State finances established under the 
reorganization the reports of the comp- 
troller show that delinquent taxes col, 
lected. during the - past two years 
amounted to an annual average of $204,- 


975 as compared with an estimate of | 


only $50,534. Interest on State bank de- 
posits averaged $775,835 each year as 
compared with an estimate of $78,057. 
Omitted taxes amounted to an annual 
average of $375,408 as compared with an 
estimate of only $150,000. 

Under the strict enforcement of the 
centralized purchasing act which has | 
been made possible under our new ac- 
counting system the volume of. central- 
ized purchasing has practically doubled 
with an increase in annual savings ef- 
fected under this act from $150,000 
to $300,000. : 

The foregoing is the full text of 
an authorized summary .of the work 
the division of the budget, State of 
irginia, transmitted to the General 
Assembly in a communication by 
Governor Harry F. Byrd.) 


Delay Is Held to Destroy 
Right of Patent Applicant 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
which had been destroyed in June of the 
previous year.’” An examination of the 
opinion in this case shows that the 
language quoted had nothing to do with 
the decision of the case. 
was made as a reason why Roe had not 
made a commercial test of his invention, 
the Patent Office having held that the 
eonstruction of, the machine embodying 
the invention did not constitute a reduc- 
tion to practice and that there was lack 
of diligence in testing the machine by 
commercial’use after its construction. 
The court held that the construction of 
' the machine under the facts proved did 
establish a reduction to practice and re- 
versgd, the Patent Office for that reason. 
Therefore, no question of diligence while 
Roe was building a mill for his company 
was involved. 

It is well settled that there is no gen- 
eral rule of what constitutes diligence 
applicable to all cases. Due’ diligence is 
reasonable diligence, and that is to be 
determined by the particular facts of 
each case. Croskey v. Atterbury, 9 App. 
D. C. 208. 

In the case at bar the evidence shows 
that the delay of appellant in reducing 
the invention to practice was caused by 
mere business considerations; therefore 
it cannot be held that such delay does 
not constitute evidence of lack of dili- 
gence. Paul v. Hess, 24 App, D. C, 462; 
Wickers v. McKee, 29 App. D. C. 4. 

We are entirely clear that the evidence 
doesnot disclose any valid reason for 
appellant’s nonactivity in reducing the 
invention to practice from May 25, 1923, 
to Jan. 1, 1924, and that the Commis- 

er and the other tribunals of the Pat- 

Office were abundantly justified in 

ng that there was a lack of due dili- 

*e upon the part of appellant in re- 
acing his invention to "practice. 

@ decision of the Commissioner is 


er / ¥ : 


| 


‘lof the holding corporation, according 


The statement | 


ever, in Certain Cases, 


A State bank in Ohio, the stock of 
which is owned in whole or in part 
by a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State, may legaily loan; 
money to such corporation and accept 
as security for such loan the stock) 


to an opinion of Gilbert Bettman, at-| 
tcrney general, submitted Jan. 23 to) 
O. C. Gray, superintendent of banks. 


Where, however, the stock of the bank | 
constitutes all or substantially ali of the | 
assets of the holding corporation, the 
courts might properly, in Mr. Bettman’s 
opinion, disregar¢c the corporate fiction 
and consider the loan as one secured by 
the shares of the bank itself, and so pro- | 
| hibited by Ohio statutes. 


| The full text of Mr. Bettman’s opinion | 
| follows: 


Dear Sir: This will acknowledge re- 
iceipt of your recent .ceommunication 
which reads as follows: 


“A corporation has been organized 
under the laws of this State for the pur- | 
pose of purchasing and holding bank 
stock. 


“I would appreciate your opinion as to 
whether or not a State bank, the stock of 
which is owned in whole or in part by 
such corporation, may legally loan money 
to it and accept as security therefor stock | 
of such corporation.” 


Holding Company 
Treated as Separate Entity 


There is no question raised in your 
| communication ‘as to the legal right to 
organize a corporation for' the purpose 
of acquiring and holding bank stock, and, 
or that right is not here consid- 
ered. 


The theory of separate entity of a cor- 
poration is not disturbed by the owner- 
ship of a large part or all of its stock by 
|another corporation. The holding com- 
| pany owning a majority of the stock of 
| another corpovation is a separate entity, 
just the same as if an individual stock- 
holder owned a majority of the stock of a 
corporation. Such holding company, as 
I have hereinbefore indicated, has a sepa- 
;rate corporate existence and is to be 
treated as a separate entity, unless such 
| corporation exists as a mere sham or has | 
been used as an instrument for conceal- 
| ing the truth. Fletcher Cye. Corpora- 
tions, Vol. X, page 4. 
| In the case of Brundred et al. v. Rice, 
| 49 O. S. 640, it is held in the third branch 
‘of the syllabus as follows: 
| “Where the real purpose for which a} 
| corporation is formed is to use it as an 
| instrumentality in the accomplishment 
of an illegal purpose, the fact of incor- 
poration will not avail the promoters as 
a defense in a suit against them to re- | 
;cover money obtained from the plain- 
| tiff by such methods.” 

The Supreme Court of Ohio further | 
held in the case of First National Bank,| 
|of Chicago et al. v. Trebein Company et | 
al., 59 O. S. 316. that: 

“The good faith of the parties to such 
'a transaction must be determined by its | 
legal effect on the rights of others. If | 
its legal effect works a fraud on their! 
rights, the finding of a court that the| 
parties acted in good faith is simply an ' 
a conclusion of law from the 

acts.” 


| Bank Cannot Pledge 
, Its Capital Stock 


| In the case of The Cincinnati Volks- | 
|blatt Company v. Hoffmeister, 62 O. S. | 
' 200, Judge Spear in his opinion said: 

| “We would add, however,: that the 
|\rights of the plaintiff in this case are 
based upon a recognition of his stand- 
ing as an integral part of the corpora- | 
ion. The idea that the corporation is 
jan entity distinct from the corporators 
| who compose it, has been aptly charac- | 
terized as ‘a nebulous fiction of thought.’ | 
Much learning has been indulged in and | 
|much space occupied by textwriters and } 
| others in an effort to differentiate the | 
essential character of a corporation from | 
|that of its stockholders, and great in- | 


|genuity has been displayed in the argu- | 
|ment, but it has been in the main a fruit- 
jless metaphysical discussion. For the 
purpose of description and in defining 
corporate rights and obligations, and 
characterizing corporate action, the fic- 
tion that the corporation is an artificial 
person or entity, apart from its mem- 
bers, may convenient and possibly 
useful, but in the opinion of the writer 
the argument favoring the essential sep- 
arate entity of the corporation fails, and 
| it is believed that the effort has resulted 
in misleading conceptions and in much 
confusion of thought upon the subject.” 

Section 710-114, General Code of Ohio, 
| reads in part as follows: “No bank shall 
loan money on the security or pledge 
| of the shares of its capital stock * * *.” 
| The provisions of the above statute 
|are plain and unambiguous and clearly | 
a bank could not loan on the security | 
or pledge of its capital stock. However, 
| Since the holding company is to be con- 

sidered a separate entity, I can see 

nothing in the provisions of section 
710-114, supra, which would prohibit a 
bank from loaning to a corporation hold- 
ing all or part of its capital stock and 
accept the capital stock of such holding 
company as security, for the loan. In 
other words, I do not believe that the 
capital stock of the holding corporation 
can in any‘ wise be held to be considered 
as capital stock of the bark. 

A somewhat different situation might 
| exist, however, if the corporation were 
organized for the purpose of holding all 
of the stock of some one particular bank. 
In the case of State ex rel. ve Standard 
Oil Co., 49 O. S. 147, at page 177, Min- 
shall, judge, said: . s, 


Case of Standard Oil 
Company Is Cited 


“The general proposition that a cor- 
poration is to be regarded as a legal 
entity, existing separate and apart from 
the natural persons composing it, is not 
disputed; but that the statement is a 
mere fiction only in idea, is well under- 
stood, and not controverted by any one 
who pretends to accurate knowledge on 
the subject. It has been introduced for 
the convenience of the company in mak- 
ing contracts, in acquiring property for 
corporate purposes, in suing and being 
sued, and to preserve the limited liabil- 
ity of the stockholders, by distinguish- 
ing between the corporate debts and 
property of the company, and of the 
stockholders in their capacity as. indi- 
viduals. All fictions of law have been 
introduced for the purpose of con- 
venience and to subserve the ends of 


! 














Corporate Fiction May Be Disregarded by Courts, How- 


State of Ohio: Columbus, Jan. 25 < 


| Broome’s Legal Maxims, 130. ‘It is a cer-|_ ; 


| hereinbefore indicated, I do not believe} together with a list of banks to which | 
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Accounting 


Ohio Holding Corporation May Borrow |Licensing of Stock 
From State Banks Whose Stock It Owns Brokers Sought by 


New York Official’ 


| 
Attorney General Says Attorney General Says Se- 


curities Dealers Should Be 
Classed With Sellers of | 


. Real Estate and Insurance| 


justice. It is in this sense that the 
maxim in fictione juris subsistit aequitas 
is used, and the doctrine of fictions ap-| 
plied. But when they are urged to an 
intent and purpose not within the rea- 
son and policy of the fiction they have 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
always been disregarded by the courts: 


|to the gang of high-pressure salesmen 


| 


tain rule,’ says Lord Mansfield, C. Z,, | with plenty of money who ern big 
‘that a fiction of law shall never be con- | “fice, take orders for listed and legiti- 
tradicted so as to defeat the end for|mate stocks, which they never deliver, 
which it was invented, but for every | and run away with the purchase money, 
pas rag wo go a pk oe eee | there is a large field in which the reme- 
sociation v. Cleveland B, & G. ‘Lake | dies provided by the Martin Act help 
Traction Co., 93 O. S. 161, Johnson, | but little. . | 
judge, said at page 168: And the astonishing thing to me is that 


re a 2% Aye oo =e legal entity, | it is difficult to get people who have 
apart from the natural persons who : 
compose it, is a mere fiction, introduced been defrauded to make complaints. The 


for convenience in the transaction of its | ™°T® intelligent the soe ee 

business and of those who do business a he zoe rye aren, Ses 

with it; but like every other fiction of | #5 Pan 

the law, when urged to an intent and Broker’s Word Trusted 

purpose not within its reason and policy, As practical men, we know how much 

it may be disregarded. : | we depend on our broker in making in- 
These authorities indicate that the| vestments. A knowledge of securities 

courts, under proper circumstances, do is a special business and men regularly 


not hesitate to look through the cor-| enga ed in it-have a remarkable record 
porate fiction. Where the sole asset of of thearity and straight dealing. I 


a holding corporation consisted of the| now of no class in the community in 
stock of its subsidiary—a bank—a loan| whom the public necessarily reposes so 
by the bank to the holding corporation,| »ych confidence. If we buy a piece of 
eres solely by aaah = the hold-| real estate, we generally look at it; if| 
ing corporation, might well be regarded} we buy an insurance policy, we generally 
as a loan by the bank upon its own stock.| »eaq it; if we buy a security for an in- 
It is necessary, therefore, to exclude such| yestment, we usually do it on the advice 
a situation from the terms of the gen-|o¢ the broker on whom we rely. No 
eral conclusion which I reach, , 


other kind of business transaction that 
Loan Shall Not Exceed I know of depends so much on the spoken | 
20 Per Cent of Capital 


word. 
There is a certain reluctance on the 
This rule which I have suggested | Part of many honorable brokers to sub- 
should perhaps apply also in cases where | mit their business in any way to State | 
the assets of the holding company other;Comtrol. Our experience with other 
than'the stock of the bank are negligible, | licensing laws ought to reassure those 
or of such a nature as to be construed as| Who make this objection. I know we are | 
being held to avoid the rule. a much regulated people, but what I am 
Section 710-122, General Code, provides | @dvocating is a method to detect and | 
in part as follows: punish crime. It is urged that giving 
“A bank shall not lend, including over-|@ broker a license may be construed by | 
drafts, to any person, company, corpora-|® buyer as a State approval of a secur- 
tion, or firm, more than 20 per cent of | ity, but I do not think it has so operated | 
its paid-in capital and surplus, unless|in other trades, occupations or pro- 
such loan be secured by first mortgage |fessions. — 
upon improved farm property in a sum It is difficult for me to understand 
not to exceed 60 per cent of its value.” | why this méasure of protection has been 
By virtue of the above section au-|so long delayed. All professions are 
thority exists whereby a bank might loan! licensed by the State. Every important 
to the holding company not more than 20; State in the Union licenses stock brokers 
per cent of its paid-in capital and surplus, and salesmen and Congress so requires 
even though no security be given for such | in the District of Columbia. 
loan. The bank would have no authority | 
to loan to the holding company any! 
amount in excess of 20 per cent of the |: 
paid-in capital and surplus if the stock! 
of the holding company were pledged as 
security. It will, therefore, be seen that, 
the pledging of stock as security for; 
the loan is but an incident to the loan, | 
and but for the provisions of section 710- | 
114, supra, the pledging-of stock as se- 
curity for a loan is nowhere considered Changes in the State bank member- | 
in the banking laws of this State. As/ship during the week ended Jan. 24) 








Changes in 
Membership of 
State Banks 
In Reserve System 


that this section applies in. the case to | permission was granted during the same | 
which you refer in your communication. | period for the exercise of trust powers | 

Therefore, in specific answer to your| were announced Jan. 25 by the Federal | 
inquiry, you are advised that I am of the! Reserve Board as follows: | 
opinion that a State bank, the stock of| Admitted to Membership: The Harbor 
which is owned in whole or in part by a| State Bank, New York, N. Y., Capital, $200,- | 
corporation organized under the laws of | cee feretae, $300,000; total resources, 7 
this State for the purpose of purchasing | ae . | 
and holding bank stock, may legally loan Siente uck abies Ute Son ns. 
mioney to such corporation and accept as 


| 

? jand the Guardian National Bank of New | 
security for such loan the stock of the| York, N. Y., have merged into the Brook- | 
holding corporation. Where, -however,| lyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., a member. 





the stock of the bank constitutes all or; Merged with Nonmember: The North- 
substantially all of the assets of the hold- | eastern Trust Co., Reading, Pa., a member, 
ing corporation, the courts might prop- | has ene ie gn Tn sees Trust 
‘ 2. ” e ’ “9 . 

wor Seareeere the corporate fiction oa Permission Granted to Exercise Trust | 
consider the loan as oné secured by the} powers: National Bank of Waupun, Wauv-, 
shares of the bank within the inhibition | pun, Wis.; First National Bank, Reaumont, 
of section 710-114 of the General Code. Tex. (supplemental). 





Nominations of Postmasters 


Loans 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Jan. 23; Made Public Jan. 25, 1930 


Corresponding 


Receipts 
ORD S85... Kem eyewes 
Income tax .......... 49% 
Misc, internal revenué .. 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal 
Enterest..wsocersesisvrcre 
Railroad securitiés 
All others 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Other miscellaneous .... 


This month 


21,986,003.21 
40,704,881.78 


9,179.61 
2,761.95 


2,178,445,12 


128,358.98 
1,565,981.02 
16,594,673.83 
Total ordinary 2.71 


Excess of expenditures. . 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
“Interest on public debt 
Refund customs ........ 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 

Op. in spec. accounts— 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp. ..... 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds ... 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-service ret’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
Foreign service ret’m’t .. 
Gen. R. R. contingent .. 


33,260,908.67 
978,015.16 
7,365,947.01 


"652,011.54 


71,354,80 
412,174.86 
2,211,477.34 
39,898.74 
$112,194,673.27 
7 229,893.46 


2,061,483.65 
44,333.29 


72,628.18 


Total ordinary 


Sinking fund 

Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments ... 

Received from foreign 
governments under debt . 
settlements 

Rec. for estate taxes ... 

Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


$28,999,617.16 $32,597,669.35 


$194,896,733.09 $208,270,477.56 


$307,481,635.80 $330,586,418.47 $1,908,571,094.16 $1,899,664,440.73 | could be taken therefrom. 


i(XEARLY 


INDEX 3283) 
Holding Companies 


PAGE 


Assessment of Tax 
On Stockholders of 
Defunct Bank Tested 


Corresponding 
. period 
Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929 


Sain ssureee|Sapreme Court Henke Come 

359,198,510.39 '339,431,635.64 tention That North Caro- 
28,562,640.00| lina Tribunal Is Lacking 
In Jurisdiction 


period 
last year 


27,946,868,.22 
35,995,074.41 


40,883,179.63 
80,520,597.15 
3,282,549.50 
2,139,512.12 


19,359.57 
1,346,455.95 
71,640.98 


80,252,451.22 
6,170,013.65 
1,235,022.96 


The validity of section 13 of chapter 
31.810.766.58 , 113 of the Public Laws of North Caro- 
ut" lina of the 1927 session, relating té in- 
5,101,151.26 | solvent banks, was attacked in the Su- 
15,667,730.29 | preme Court of the United States on Jan. 
106,629,542.45 | 24, when the court considered the case of 


5,347,157.64 23,145,756.78 
253,368.58 
2,460,310.70 
16,302,739.26 


4,806,485.67 
16,329,753.48 
121,300,456.89 


eae oe See ae ————- ——_——_————_| Murphy v. Corporation Commission of 
$112,584,902.71 $122,340,644.66 $2,190,124,419.37 $1,989,979,720.16 


North Carolina, No. 184. 

J. A, Jones appeared for the appellant 
and explained that the sections under 
| consideration provided that the corpora- 


$103,252,078.04 


$376,746,174.32 


$148,743,782.07 $148,193,717.46 $1,260,790,385.05 $1,189,192,097,02 | tion commission shall take possession of 


28,450,181.64 
1,384,201.00 
32,217,682.36 


361,753,781.39 
11,417,456.38 
59,291 ,632.48 
35,000,000.00 
7,478,713.15 


366,445,958.90 | insolvent banks and within 48 hours file 
11,927,552.38 | with the clerk of the superior court of 
120,588,539.28 | the county in which the bank is located, 
30,000,000.00 a notice of such action. 
5,856,178.61| After 30 days from the date of the 
+1,034,392.49 | filing of such a notice, Mr. Jones con- 
4468,470.16 | tinued, the corporation commission may 
13,362,240.94| levy an assessment, equal to the stock 
$562,439.20 | liability of each stockholder, in the court, 
112,294,524.37| which shall be recorded and have the. ef- 
19,916,728.71 | fect and force of a jutgment < the — 
aie If not paid, Mr. Jones added, execution 
aod kya | shall ‘eons thereon. : 
335,155.79 It’ was Mr. Jones’ contention that the 


1,219,775.01 


7169,679.52 
73,885.44 
1,829,299.18 
512,886.49 
112,124,174.03 
719,717.68 


7785,700.06 
461,247.32 
15,884,958.29 
1,791,934.36 
$112,271,466.83 
20,245,374.70 


5,104,566.74 
25,807.73 
626.25 
216,783.17 


22,510,848.55 
358,681.71 
ses 
216, Dot 
Fe heeds Re as a matter of law and that no appeal 
No jurisdic- 
——————1|tion is acquired over the stockholder, 
$369,925,800.00 | he argued, since no notice is given him. 
18,000.00 | Justice Van Devanter inquired whether 
” | the execution of the judgment would 
not be notice, to which Mr. Jones re- 
97,075,350.00 | plied in the affirmative. 
| The court declined to hear from coun- 
\sel for the appellees. 
$467,061,453.75 | In their briefs the appellees take the 
m9°-'9| nosition that it is no longer open to con- 





$274,514,950.00 
418,000.00 


109,790,850.00 
58,100.00 
24,703.75 23,503.25 


$24,703.75 $384,805,403.25 





$307,481,635.80 $330,611;122.22 '$2,293,376,497.41 $2,366,725,894.48 | tention that the due process clause to 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


the Fourteenth Amendment of the Con- 
| stitution of the United States does not 


*The figures for the month include $37,039.76 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date | control mere forms of procedure in State 


$298,898.14 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $53,087.80 and $459,596.37, respectively. | 


tExcess of credits (deduct). 


courts or regulate practice therein. 
While admitting that the appellant 


; : ? ine | t be deprived of his property with- 
iIn accordance with established procedure the appropriation of $112,000,000 available Ca aes : : 
Jan. 1, 1930, and $20,100,000 of the interest on investments in the fund due on that date | Ut @ judicial hearing, the briefs argue 


were investéd in adjusted service obligations aggregating $132,100,000 face amount, that the 
bearing interést at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 


of proceedings at which 
In addition $5,700,000 face amount | that hearing shall take place and the 


of 5-year 4 per cent Treasury notes of the adjusted-service series held in the invest- | manner in which the cause of the party 


ment account were redeemed as of Jan. 1, 1930, and the proceeds reinvested in an equal 


face amount of like kinds of obligations. 


|shall be brought before the judicial 


The difference between the amount appro- 


E . | tribunal, provided it is not an unreason- 
priated and the amount charged under ordinary expenditures above is due to variations 2B 


in the working cash balance required. 


| able, inconvenient or embarrassing one, 





NN ___L_____L_L is within the legislative power. 


Individual Debits Reduced 


| The attorney general of North Caro- 
ended Jan. 22, ahd made public Jan. 25,! lina, D. G. Brummitt, and I. M. Bailey 
aggregated $13,558,000,000 or 4 per cent! were on the briefs for the appellees. 


In Leading Cities for Week | below the total reported for the preced) | ————————————————————— ey 


Debits to individual accounts, as re-/| last year. 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 


| banks in leading cities for the week! which figures have been published weekly | of last year. 





| ing week, and 28 per cent below the total| since January, 1919, amounted to $12,- 
| reported for’ the corresponding week of | 733,000,000, as compared with $13,219,- 
| 000,000 for the preceding week and $18,- 
Aggregate debits. for 141 centers for | 086,000,000 for the week ended Jan. 23 


$10,000,000 


Central Gas and Electric Company 


Dated February 1, 1930 


(Central Public Service System) 
Three Year 517,.% Gold Notes 
Due February 1, 1933 


Redeemable in whole or in part on the first day of any month on 30 days’ notice 
at 101 and interest through August 1, 1930, thereafter at successive reduc- 
tions of 4% to 100% and interest for the six month period ending Feb- 


Tuary 1, 


1932 and thereafter prior to maturity at 100 and interest. 


Reference is made to a circular descriptive of these Notes, which is summarized in part as 
follows, for a more complete statement respecting the Company and these Notes: 


Company: 


Central Gas and Electric Company, a direct subsidiary of Central 


Public Service Corporation, furnishes, through subsidiaries, public 


TODAY'S J]. 


386,808.19 | docketed assessment was not a judgment” 


President Hoover has just sent to the; 
Senate for confirmation a list of post-| 
master nominations as follows: 


Postmasters 
Alabama: Corona, Zebedee Vick. 


Arizona: Miami, Joseph P. Downey; 
Patagon&&, Harry B. Riggs. | 

California: Acampo, Ethel R. CosteHo; 
Baldwin Park, Edward L. Dithridge; Buena | 
Park, Isaac D. Jaynes; Colma, Violet 
VerLinden; Firébaugh, Edyth P. Dunkle; 
Roseville, William R. Stephens; San Martin, 
Jennie ©. Gallant; Stirling City, Henry W. 
Nash; Ventura, Webster W. Bernhardt; | 
Watsonville, Hugh W. Judd. \ 


Colorado.—Haxtun, Frank L. Barton; | 
Kremmling, Christopher C. Eastin; Nunn, | 
Sylvester E. Hobart; Telluride, Loran “G. 
Denison; Wheat Ridge, Cora E. Taggart. 

Connecticut: Glastonbury, William E.| 
Gates; Kent, John E. Casey; Middlebury, 
John H. Delaney; New Preston, Durward E. 
Granniss; Plainfield, Charles A. Jerome; 
Suffield, Edward Perkins; Willimantic, 
Frank M. Smith; Woodbury, Robert O, Jud- 
son. 

Florida: Everglades, Anna W. Lewis. 

Georgia.—Bowden, Robert L. Lovvorn. 

Idaho: Rupert, Chester O. Cornwall. 

Illinois: Atwood, Arthur H. Gross; Bour- | 
bonnais, Roy J. Arseneau; Christopher, 
William O. Baker; Cobden, Oscar L. An- 
derson; Fox Lake, Howard L. Scott; Louis- 
ville, Paul W. Gibson; New Athens, Albert 
L. Weible; Oakland, Carlysle Pentberton; 
Palestine, Elmer C, Nethery; Pesotum, Al- | 
bert R. Cooper; Sadorus, John B. Dillon; | 
Sherrard, Rudolph Mueller; Sorento, Nor- | 
redden Cowen; Steeleville, Norman A. Jay; 
Zeigler, LeRoy Howell. 

Indiana: Brazil, Charlés W. Culbertson; | 
Coatesville, Woodson E. Greenlee; Gowler, 
Elmer L, McKnight; Ramsey, Carl C. Davis. 


Nickerson; Sedgwick, John A. Coffman; 
Summerfield, James M. Kendall; Wellsville, 
J. Raymond E. Simmons. 

Kentucky; Corbin, Belle Gray; Seco, Ben- 
jamin F, Wright. 

Louisiana: Alco, William Z. 
Athens, Ruth W. McCloish; 


Lewis; | 
Cottonport, 
Joseph D. Hebert; Gibsland, Marguerite L. 
Tatum; Jonesville, Edwin R. Ford; Moor- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ingsport, Auburtin 
Mary S&S. Hunter; 
rence J. Bonin; 
Plonsky. j 


Maine: Bingham, Fred W. Preble; Read- 
field, Fremont A. Hunton; Rockwood, Leo 
M. Cyr; Sebago Lake, Lemuel Rich; Winter 
Harbor, Joseph M. Gerish. 


H. Barre; Pineville, | 
Saint Martinville, Law- 
Washington, Samuel M. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 25.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 


| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section ! 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with | 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have. ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York Market at noon today | 
for cable transfers payable in the foreign | 
currencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia 

Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 


| Greece (drachma) 


utility service to 118,000 customers in over 200 communities located in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Maryland, Florida and the Proyince of Quebec, 
Canada. Over 85% of the consolidated gross revenues and 87% of the net 
earnings of the Company’s subsidiaries are derived from electric power and 
light and gas service. 
Capitalization: The consolidated capitalization of the Company and its sub- 
_ _ Sidiaries, as of November 30, 1929, after giving effect to the 
récent acquisition of Central Indiana Gas Company and to the present financing 
and the application of the proceeds thereof, is as follows: 
To be outstanding 
Central Gas and Electric Company with public 
Common Stock (no par value) ia 100,000 shares* 
Second Preferred Stock $7.00 Dividend Series (no par value). . 20,000 shares* 
Preferred Stock $6.50 Dividend Series (no par value) 32,000 shares 
Three Year 544% Gold Notes due 1933 (this issue)........... $10,000,000 
First Lien Collateral Trust Gold Bonds due 1946...,...:..... » 13,683,100 
Subsidiary Companies 
Funded Debt and Preferred Stocks (par value)...........+-+ $7,984,182 
Minority Common Stocks (par or stated value)...........0+s 80,525 
* All owned by Central Public Service Corporation. é 


The foregoing capitalization statement does not include $8,738,780 of ‘obligations, to be subordinated as 
to principal and interest to this issue of Notes, and convertible at any time at the Company's option 


into Second Preferred Stock of the Company. These obligations will be owned by Central Public Service 
Corporation or its subsidiaries. 


Earnings: After giving effect to the ptesent financing and the application of 
the proceeds thereof, the consolidated net earnings before interest, 
depreciation, dividends, etc., of Central Gas and Electric Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, including Central Indiana Gas Company, irrespective of dates of 
acquisition, for the twelve months ended November 30, 1929, were over twice 
the annual interest and dividend requirements (excluding interest on the above 
mentioned subordinated obligations) on the entire funded debt of the Com- 


pany and Subsidiary Companies’ bonds and preferred stocks to be outstanding 
with the public. 


Central Public Service Corporation: Central Gas and Electric Company is one of 
7 theimportant subsidiaries of Central Public 
Service Corporation, a rapidly growing public utility holding company. The 
Central Public Service Corporation's consolidated gross earnings are now at 
the annual rate of $24,600,000 and it has securities outstanding which have an 


Iowa: Altoona, Orien J. Perdue; Carroll, | Holland (guilder) 
James H. Post; Churdan, Ralph H. Hallo- | Hungary (pengo) 
way; Denison, Alfred Wright; Des Moines, | \t#ly ( of 
Edwin J. Frisk; Elma, George L. Evans; oa’ c ~ 
Epworth, Carrie H. Randall; Estherville, | Polan — d 
Fred A. Robinson; Graettinger, Olger H. | Portuga on 0) 
Raleigh; Grand Junction, Emmet M. Hen- pamanis (ea) 
ery; Hinton, Francis D, Winter; Jewell, - ‘_ ) 
Martin J. Severson; Lacona, Walter J. | ow eee 
Overmyer; Lineville, Carl G. Austin; Rein- oer an (dinar) 
beck, Emily L. Gibson; Richland, Paul H. Chine “Ch t wre 
Harlan; Rowley, Arthur E. Norton; Swea ome {a a. te 1) 
City, Leona B. Christensen; Vinton, Clar- | pine (Shanghai tael) 
qnee W. Rowe; What Cheer, Roy H. Bed- China (Tientsin tael) 
fs ‘ a 
Kansas: Bazine, Otto E. Becker; Burdett, comes (ienfeam atten) seg 
Seereroay Couash Viorg'tUatats thor | chine (hemi, se Bevese dar 
’ ‘ 4 ’ . ; 4 - in u 
ton, Asahel A. C&stle; Conway Springs, | India. (rupee) 
Mary C. Carroll; De Soto, John W. Baker; | Japan (yen) 
Douglass, Ruth Satterthwaite; Dresden, | Singapore (S. S. dollar) 
Bertram W. Wernette; Florence, Shamus! Canada (dollar) 
O’Brien; Great Bend, Fred G. Kionzle; | Cuba (peso) 
Grinnell, Earl W. Davis; Havensville, Wil-| Mexico (peso) 
liam T. Flowers; Heaiy, Anna E, Waterman; | Newfoundland (dollar) 
Hoisington, Ovid Butler; Humboldt, Carl A. Sysentins (peso, gold) 
Reynolds; Irving, Leo L. George; Larned,| Brazil (milreis) . 
D, Dee Davis; Moran, Ralph W. Martin; | Chile (peso) ............- Sas habe 
Phillipsburg, Dee F. Hahn; Plainville,| Uruguay (peso) ........ ow ag webb 
George W. Connelly; Rexford, Ruth N.| Colombia (peso) ....csseeeewrses 


Pildcie a 


13.1422 
26.8361 | 
19.3195 
01.7627 
50.9791 
50.5000 
49.2282 
51.8958 
39,9642 | 





35.1562 

35.5000 | 
35.1666 | 
36.2770 

49.1325 | 
56.0250 | 
98.8731 | 
99.9218 

47.3812 | 
98.6031 | 
91.2770 | 
11.1575 | 
12.0441 | 
92.8021 | 
96.3900 


aggregate value, estimated on the basis of current quotations, of approximately 


$100,000,000. 


We Recommend these Notes for Investment 
Price 98'/, and Interest, Yielding about 6.15% 


These Notes are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us, 
and subject to approval of our counsel. It is expected that the Notes in per- 
manent form will be available for délivery on or about February 10, 1930. 
Central Gas and Electric Company Three Year 514% Gold Notes due December 1, 1930, which 
the Company has agreed to redeem on July 1, 1930 at 10034 and accrued interest im connec- 
tion with this financing, will be accepted in payment for these Notes at 100 and accrued interest. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc. 


West & Co. 


January 27, 1930 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Central-iilinois Company 


incorporated 


Albert E. Peirce & Co. 


ry LT 
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of Ignorance of Voters . + . 


Unsecrupulous Leaders Arise When Men of 
Talent and Character Evade Public Service, 
Attorney General of Indiana Points Out 


By JAMES M. OGDEN 


Attorney General, State of Indiana 


HE people pay their  hard- 
earned money for taxes and _ it 
should be expended economically 

and efficiently. \ 

It is just as true today as it was the 
first time it was ever stated that. a 
public office is a public trust. A public 
official who squanders the taxpayers’ 

- money betrays that trust. 

Not only that, he is an ingrate and 
quite often becomes a grafter and an 
embezzler. The taxpayer has a right to 
become ‘aroused and indignant. 

Some one has said that we are hav- 
ing an ethical influenza and moral 
sleeping-sickness. 

The objects of improper expenditures 
are often valid enough. Offices must 
have some furniture or old office fur- 
niture must occasionally be replaced; 
roads need to be repaired and the poor 
and penniless must be given consider- 
ation. 

The only question is the highly im- 
portant one: Was this tax money hon- 
estly and well spent? and are we get- 
ting 100 cents return for every dollar 
of it? 

A 


Everyone must know that there has 
been a great waste of public funds, 
here and elsewhere. And the supreme 
question with all who think as we do 
is whether we can stop this uncon- 
scionable extravagance. 

A crusade not only against a grow- 
ing tax burden and the mad saturnalia 
of spending the tax money, but a cru- 
sade for an economic and efficient ad- 
ministration by those who handle the 
money raised by taxation, has been 
started. 

No man can be blind to the problems. 
No one can be indifferent to the conse- 
quences which may follow if left un- 
solved. We must align all good citi- 
zens in support of an economical ad- 
ministration of government. 

I quote from “Modern Democracies,” 
by James Boyce, published in 1921. It 


seems as true today as it did then. The 
passage is taken from the conclusion 
of chapter XLIII, and relates to civil 
order. 

“What lessons are to be drawn from 
these scandals—the thefts from the 
city treasury, the jobbing of contracts, 
the sale of public franchises, the 
malign influence of those whom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt used to call ‘malefac- 
tors of great wealth,’ the granting of 
immunity, for payment, to lawbreakers, 
the complicity of the police with one of 
the most odious classes of criminals, 
and all the evils of fraud or violence 
that were needed to perpetuate the rule 
of rings and bosses? 


a 


“They teach nothing that was not 
known before, though never before on 
so grand a scale. 

“A mass of 
trained in self-government, 
the natural. prey 
leaders. 

“A government controlled by those 
who have no interest in ecohomy will 
not be economical. It was said by them 
of old time, ‘no taxation without repre- 
sentation.” Here was representation 
without taxation. 

“Where men practically irresponsible 
dominate those nominally responsible, 
responsibility disappears. 

A 


“The members of a self-governing 
community need to have some social 
bonds of union, and if the men whom 
talent and character mark out for 
leadership stand aloof, their places will 
be filled by the less worthy.” 

How true it is as stated: “A gov- 
ernment controlled by those who have 
no interest in economy will not be eco- 
nomical.” And the concluding sen- 
tence: “If the men whom talent and 
character mark out for leadership 
stand aloof, their places will be filled 
by the less worthy.” 


ignorant voters, un- 
becomes 


of unscrupulous 


i 
j racking Criminals by Radio 
Police Installation Proposed for Indiana 


By OTTO G. FIFIELD 


Secretary of State, State of Indiana 


HE POLICE DEPARTMENT of 
the City of Indianapolis now has 
in operation a low wave length 
radio broadcasting station to be used 
for the purpose of disseminating crime 
news to their cruising squads by means 
of receivers and loud speakers installed 
in squad automobiles. 

This station has enough power to 
reach all of Indiana and to some ex- 
tent to neighboring States. I think ar- 
rangements could be made whereby 
this station would also broadcast for 
the State police department, and it 
could be made very useful if all State 
police had these receiving sets installed 
in their cars and in their offices. 

It could be made still more useful if 
the same kind of sets were installed in 
the offices of all police departments 
and sheriffs of the various counties. By 
that means practically all law enforc- 
ing agencies of the State could be made 
promptly aware of the commission of 
any crime of major importance, and if 
the sheriffs of the counties had thejr 
automobiles similarly equipped, contact 
could be kept with squads when they 
were cruising in search of criminals. 

Other States are adopting this means 
of better crime detection. It certainly 
is. not amiss for Indiana to be at least 
considering it. 

The State of Pennsylvania, at an ex- 
pense of about $750,000, has also in- 
stalled a tele-type system whereby all 
of their police barracks and sheriffs 
,are kept in touch with the department 
at Harrisburg by these typed reports 
of crime occurrences which come in 
during the entire 24 hours without the 
necessity of an operator being present 
in the receiving end. 

Indiana probably cannot now afford 
such an elaborate arrangement. But 
the State could undoubtedly secure 
the service of this Indianapolis station 
at no great expense, and these receiv- 
ing sets with loud speakers can be in- 
stalled at a cost of not more than $50, 
which would make it practical for most 
law enforcement officials to be so 
equipped. 

In some other jurisdictions a great 
deal of attention is being paid to the 
marks of automobile tires used by 
escaping criminals. The method is to 
lay a try-square alongside the sus- 
pected marks and then take a photo- 
graph thereof. 

The use of the try-square makes | it 
possible to determine the measurement 
of all marks on the tire, and then to 
compare the photograph with a book 


containing practically all standard 
tires showing their treads. 

All the scientific facilities of the 
State universities and of the board of 
health should be made available to as- 
sist in the detection of crime in this 
State as they now are in the other pro- 
gressive States. Purdue and Indiana 
Universities have large and _ well 
equipped laboratories for investigation 
in physiology, biology, chemistry and 
physics. 

The services of these scientific 
means together with the staff of our 
medical schools should be made avail- 
able to the crime bureau for the detec- 
tion of crime. And I believe that an 
arrangement cou'd be effected with 
them whereby they could be called 
upon to act in cases that would war- 
rant such investigations as they might 
make. 


Finding Homes 
for Dependent 
Children — w. & can 


C. Cathcart 
Supervisor, Child 

Placing Bureau, 

State of 

South Carolina 
T HE child placing bureau of South 
Carolina has this year completed 
10 years of service in the child welfare 
field. During this period of time ‘the 
bureau has handled 4,693 children at 
an approximate cost of $31 per capita. 

Ten years ago when I entered the 
child welfare field as superintendent of 
the South Carolina Children’s Home 
Society, an organization financed by 
private resources, with a limited staff 
of two persons, an inadequate appro- 
priation and the work not up to 
standard, | realized that a change was 
necessary to conserve the child life of 
the State. 

In 1920 the child placing bureau be- 
came a department of the State. In the 
capacity of supervisor. of the child 
placing bureau I have served very 
pleasantly under four different gov- 
ernors, nine legislatures and two State 
departments. 

The child placing bureau now occu- 
pies a distinct place in the State’s pro- 
gram, and has been justly called “the 
human side of the State government.” 
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. > Efforts of Ohio to Reduce 
Industrial and Traffic Accidents 


> - 


Varied Activities of Department of Industrial 


Relations for Protection of Machine Workers and Pedestrians 


By WILL T. BLAKE 


Director of Industrial Relations, State of Ohio 


ITH ALL the educational and 
W other prevention work being 

done by the department of in- 
dustrial relations and the industrial 
commission of Ohio, the record of 
fatalities and injuries is still far too 
large and ought to spur everyone on to 
greater safety effort. 

Reports are now available \for 11 
months—Jan. 1 to Nov. 30—of 1929, 
and the record is as follows: Injury 
and occupational ‘disease claims filed 
with the industrial commission, 241,- 
040. Claims for fatalities, 1,197; lost 
eves, 209; lost arms, 41; last hands, 
45; lost legs, 31; lost feet, 4; lost fin- 
gers or parts of fingers, 1,999; lost 
toes, 74. 

The figures quoted tell a sad story 
of deaths and of permanently crippled 
workmen. Many of these lives could 
have been saved and many of the in- 
juries prevented if greater precautions 
had been taken, and safety rules had 
been more closely observed. 

Think of the sorrow and suffering 
these accidents have brought to the 
homes of the working people of Ohio. 
Think of the heartaches of mothers and 
wives and children. Think of the 
blighted hopes of those who have been 
crippled beyond recovery. 

The workmen’s compensation law is 
undoubtedly a great benefit to all of 
these unfortunate people in the day of 
their distress. But it cannot restore to 
wives and children the’ husband or 
father who has been taken away from 
them by an industrial accident, neither 
can it restore to the injured workman 
the eye or the limb that has been lost. 

That is why workingmen everywhere 
are being urged to observe’safety rules 
and not to take foolish chances in in- 
dustry. But some do still ignore the 
rules and take foolish chances. They 
seemingly forget that it takes only one 
accident to put out an eye, amputate a 
limb or crush out a life. 

One can not estimate, however, what 
the number of industrial fatalities and 
serious injuries might have been with- 
out the supervisory and educational 
work of the departmént of industrial 
relations, without the careful attention 
which has been given to safety by 
many of the industrial plants in Ohio. 

The division of workshops and fac- 
tories of the department of industrial 
relations, among its many duties, is re- 
sponsible for the inspection with refer- 
ence to safety and working conditions 
of workshops and factories. It is also 
responsible for the inspection with ref- 
erence to safety of all schools and 
other public buildings and. theaters. 
Out of experience, and in cooperation 
with management and labor, it de- 
velops safety codes for various in- 
dustries. The .work is largely pre- 
ventive. 

It is to the credit of the division, co- 
operating with many other forces, that 
school buildings are now constructed 
with a much higher regard for the 
safety and health of the children than 
was the case a few years ago. The 
schools of the State have been free 
from major disasters since the Col- 
lingswood fire in 1908 which cost 171 
lives. 

The most serious catastrophe of the 
past year in Ohio was the explosion in 


the Cleveland Clinic, a hospital of the 
highest standing, in which 126 lives 
were lost. The division of workshops 
and factories at once conducted an in- 
vestigation and has since thoroughly 
inspected all hospitals in the State and 
adopted safety regulations which 
should prevent any similar disaster. 

The division of mines of the depart- 
ment of industrial relations was cre- 
ated to promote the safety and health 
of men employed in the mines of the 
State. Fortunately, no major mine dis- 
aster occurred in the State during 1929. 

The division of examiners of steam 
engineers, of the department of indus- 
trial relations, is operated for the pur- 
pose of assuring the highest possible 
degree of safety in the operation of 
steam engines and boilers. The en- 
forcement of the act governing this 
division has undoubtedly been largely 
responsible for reducing accidents in 
steam plants to such a great extent 
that fatalities, or serious injuries, in 
this line, are unusual. 


But the department of industrial re- 
lations is not the only agency of the 
State government dealing in a large 
way with the prevention of accidents. 
Rapid transportation and changes in 
mode of travel with the crowded high- 
ways have created new problems or 
emphasized old ones. 

The commission, in cooperation with 
the railroads, has undertaken to bring 
about as rapidly as possible the protec- 
tion of all grade crossings either by 
suitable. signal or watchmen, or by 
elimination of such crossings. The 
commission is also responsible for the 
regulation of motor bus and truck lines, 
and has taken active steps to insure, 
through regulations and_ inspection, 
safety to passengers and property. 

The department of public highways 
is responsible for actually bringing 
about the elimination of grade cross- 
ings, and during 1929 work was either 
completed or the contract let for the 
separation of highway and railroad at 
82 of the most dangerous crossings in 
the State. 

The white line on highways which 
separates the two lanes of travel would 
have been a curjosity a generation ago, 
but now with highways crowded with 
a mixture of high powered machines 
traveling at express train speed and 
slower moving vehicles the dividing 
line has become an invaluable safety 
factor. Three thousand miles of this 
striping were provided in 1929. 

Other work of that department, de- 
signed to prevent accidents, includes 
the erection of fences and guard rails 
on fills, hillsides, and other nares 
places; cindering icy highways; elimi- 
nation of sharp turns; and erection of 
danger signs on bridges. 

Another State office which is an im- 
portant factor im saving lives and pre- 
venting accidents is that of the State 
fire marshal. An educational program 
on fire prevention, largely with and 
through the school children, is being 
carried on throughout the State: 

Fire prevention is often looked upon 
as a measure to protect property, The 
human side, however, is disclosed by 
deaths and injuries ‘from fires. The 
deaths from fires in Ohio were 485 in 
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Bettering Conditions of Life 


for New Generation 1 « « 


Provision of Bridge over Hazards of Poverty, \ 
Distress and Disease Described as Object of 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 


By H. E. BARNARD, M. D. ~ » 


Director, 


UR most valuable asset is our 
& children. They are, the material 

from which civilization will 
build a fine structure. 

What do we know of them? Are they 
living normal lives under the intense 
conditions of mod-rn society? 

We as parents are certainly main- 
taining homes far different from those 
of a few decades ago. Already we are 
talking of life in the days before the 
great war as if that period so shortly 


. past wer? an earlier century. 


+ 

In terms of life today, we were in- 
deed living simply then, and our chil- 
dren grew up without the benefits: and 
disadvantages of many of the things 
which are now accepted as essentials. 
But our ideas of child values then and 
today are but guesses based on obser- 
vations instead of facts. 

Many believe that the present crop 
of children is inferior to the group of 
which we were a part, in its appreci- 
ation of moral and social obligatiéns. 
There can be no doubt but that they 
have a different outlook on life. But 
is it hopeful or despairing? 

Child life has to fit modern condi- 
tions far more closely than adult life. 
We can live in reasonable happiness, 
work with reasonable success, and still 
maintain our childhood point of view. 

* 

We learned, as children, by doing. 
Our chores were our obligations. An 
unfilled wood box, housework undone, 
imposed both physical and mental 
stimuli. 

There are no wood boxes to fill to- 
day, fewer lawns to cut, smaller homes 
to care for. So definite tasks cannot 
be assigned to Jim or Mary. 

In spite of violently changed en- 
vironment children are doing their job 


White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 


of growing up rather well. Our chil- 
dren are mentally more alert, phy- 
sically more fit, educationally better 
trained for life than we were at their 
age. At least we believe these are 
facts. 

The White House conference on 
child health and protection is being 
organized to go below the surface of 
things as we observe them, and to study 
every condition which has any part in 
shaping the life of the child. We hope 
that, having found the facts which de- 
termine the physical health of the 
child, its mental well-being, and its 
social life in homes and society, we 
may better the lives of our children. 


Our President is an engineer. Today 
he is working with human. materials. 
He has called the White House con- 
ference in the hope that as a result of 
its findings a bridge can be built for 
humanity to cross the stream of life. 

A 


The stream is filled with wreckage, 
with poverty, with distress, and with 
disease. Must our children struggle 
through it or cross a bridge to new 
heights of happiness, health, and hope 
for the centuries to come? 

Our engineer President believes the 
bridge can he built. He has.asked the 
great body of experts which has been 
brought together by the conference: to 
survey the needs of children, and to 
determine the need. for the bridge; to 
estimate the cost of building, it in terms 
of better medical care, more intelligent 
education, closer study of the raw 
material which must be shaped to fit 
its place in life, and then, having col- 
lected the data, to set about preparing 
the plans, assembling the materials, 
and building the structure over which 
our children, and generations to come, 
may safely move forward. 


chool for Army Chaplains 
Training Clergymen to Serve with Troops 
By EDMUND P. EASTERBROOK 


Colonel, Chief of Chaplains, United States Army 


recognized that some form of 

training and i: struction should 
be provided for the large number of 
clergymen who would be eventually 
called into service for the emergency 
period. 

The first training school for this pur- 
pose was established at Fort Monroe, 
Va., Feb. 9, 1918, by order of the Sec- 
retary of War. This school, after the 
graduation of the first class of chap- 
lain candidates, was removed to Camp 
Taylor, Ky., ,where it continued, to 
function until the close of the war. 

Agtuated by the belief that this war- 
time training for chaplains had been 
amply justified, the War Department, 
on Apr. 21, 1920, directed the estab- 
lishment of a school for commissioned 
chaplains. 

The first location of the newly or- 
ganized school was at Camp Grant, III. 
It was later removed to Camp Knox, 
Ky., then to Fort Wayne, Mich., and, in 
the Summer of 1924, was permanently 
located at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

The latter station being an Army 
school center, made its selection most 
advantageous in securing the best 


E, vee in the World War, it was 


1928. Records of. injuries from fires 
kept for several periods show about 
four times as many injuries as there 
were deaths. 

One large group of accidents, grow- 
ing rapidly in numbers, does not fall 
within the jurisdiction of any depart- 
ment of the State unless the accident 
occurs in connection with industry, at 
grade crossings, or involves the oper- 
ation of motor bus or truck lines. That 
group is classified as automobile acci- 
dents. 

The number of fatal automobile ac- 

cidents in the State #s-appalling. Fig- 
ures for the first 10 months of 1929 
show 142 deaths from automobile acci- 
dents in collisions at railroad cross- 
ings; 81 deaths from collisions with 
street cars and interurbans, and 1,557 
deaths from other automobile accidents, 
a total of 1,780 deaths. 
‘ Uniform traffic regulations would 
undoubtedly help to prevent automobile 
accidents, and it is possible that the 
State might be helpful in bringing 
about a greater degree of uniformity 
and by doing so relieve. the very seri- 
ous confusion and danger which now 
exists. 

The State has the responsibility of 
leading in the prevention of accidents, 
but it can succeed only as it has the 
vision necessary in leadership and 
secures the cooperation of management 
and labor and of its citizens in general. 


facilities for instruction and affording 
exceptionally valuable contacts with 
military personnel. 

In the selection of candidates for the 
chaplaincy, the Army requires an ex- 
ceptionally high standard of: profes- 
sional ability and general fitness, so 
that only those duly authorized clergy- 
men who have these. qualifications, who 
can present evidence of successful ex- 
perience in the ministry, can. hope to 
secure appointment. Subsequent. to in- 
duction into the service, and as soon 
thereafter as may be practicable, each 
chaplain is required to attend the 
course of instruction at the Chaplains” . 
School. 


The professional proficiency and 
scholastic attainments. of the clergy- 
man who desires to function success- 
fully in this newly chosen occupation 
of administering to the military per- 
sonnel must: be augmented by some 
general knowledge and_ information 
concerning the general routine of 
military life, and such specific military 
instruction as will enable him to adapt 
himself and his ministry to the service 
needs, 

It is, therefore, the mission of the 
Chaplains’ School to give such special 
training as may be calculated to fit the 
ehaplain to minister in. a comprehen- 
sive, liberal, and efficient way to the 
moral and religious needs of the mili- 
tary service, both in peace and war. 

The curriculum includes training in 
specific subjects not covered in any 
previous schooling and which are con- 
sidered essential in the chaplain’s 
adaptability to military service. The 
course of instruction imparts a thor- 
ough knowledge of Army customs and 
courtesies, Army regulations, approved 
methods for practical work in field and 
garrison, equitation, and topography 
applied to graves registration work. 

On the theory that supervised oper- 
atives. are more effective, chaplains 
since June, 1920, have been placed 
under the professional supervision of 
a Chief.of Chaplains. The national de- 
fense act of June 4, 1920, created the 
office of Chief of Chaplains and estab- 
lished it as one of the administrative 
branches of the War Department in 
matters pertaining to the chaplains 


and religious work in the Army. 


The office is administered, by the 
Chief of Chaplains, who is selected 
from among chaplains of rank not be- 
low that of major, and'who is appointed 
by the President by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate for a period of four 
years. During the ineumbency of ofy 
fice, the Chief of Chaplains has thet 
rank, pay, and allowanees of the grade 
of colonel. 
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